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INTRODUCTION. 



An excuse for adding one more to the already long list of 
books on the Archaeology of Rome may perhaps be partly 
supplied by the fact that the last few years have been extra- 
ordinarily fertile in the discoveries of hitherto unknown 
remains, and in the new light that has been thrown on many 
of those that have for long been visible. To excavations made 
during the last ten years is due the complete exposure of the 
whole area of the Forum Magnum and much of the ground 
near it ; the determination of the real form of the Eostra of 
Julius Caesar ; the discovery of most important remains of the 
Temple of Vesta, the Regia, the House of the Vestals, and the 
line of the Nova Via. The great Servian Agger, with countless 
early tombs and houses of all dates, have, during the same 
period, been brought to light by the extensive excavations 
made in laying out a new quarter of modem Rome. Most 
important of all, in its relation to the early history of Rome, 
has been the discovery of a large Etruscan Necropolis on the 
Esquiline Hill, which implies the existence, at a very remote 
period, of a great city of the Rasena, highly advanced in 
culture and technical skill in all the minor arts of life — a 
serious blow to the long established tradition of the early 
supremacy of the Latin race in the city of the seven hills. 

Moreover, in the following pages an attempt has been 
made to describe the buildings of ancient Rome with increased 
attention to detail and methods of construction — points which 
are usually passed over too lightly by those antiquaries who 

h 
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are without any practical acquaintance with the actual pro- 
cesses and materials employed in building. 

Great as must always be the value of documentary evidence, 
such as that which is supplied by inscriptions, coins, and the 
long list of classical writers mentioned below, yet it is of quite 
equal importance for the student to learn to read the story 
told by each building itself — a record by no means clear, and 
which requires long and careful study of what may at first 
sight appear to be matters of small moment. 

It is not only the general design of a building, the contours 
of its mouldings, or the style of its sculpture, which supplies 
valuable evidence as to its history, but no less important help 
is often to be gained by the minute examination of such purely 
constructional points as the composition of the concrete, the 
form of the wood centering shown by its imprints on the vaults, 
and countless other technical details. 

It is hoped, too, that the plans and other illustrations may 
be of assistance to future students — especially the plan of the 
Forum, which has been measured and drawn by the author 
entirely afresh, and shows for the first time the whole extent 
of the area of the Forum and most of its surrounding build- 
ings. The latest excavations, down to 1885, are shown on the 
plan of the Palatine Hill and on that of the House of the 
Vestals. 

Before passing on to the subject in hand it may be well to 
give a list of the various sources of information on the Archae- 
ology of Rome, with the names of the chief books and periodi- 
cab which should be consulted by those who wish to enter upon 
the subject in a more thorough way than has been attempted 
in the following incomplete and scanty volume. 

The sources of information on the Archaeology of Rome 
may be classified in the following way : — 

I. Classical Writers. 
II. Inscriptions and Coins. 
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III. The Reoionart Catalogues and other Documents of the 

DECADENCE AND MIDDLE AgES. 

IV. A NUMBER OF WORKS, MOSTLY ILLUSTRATED, DATING FROM THE 
REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY DOWN TO THE PRESENT CENTURY, AND 
OLD PICTURES WHICH SHOW CLASSICAL BUILDINGS NOW 
DESTROYED. 

V. Modern Works. 

I. The following are the chief classical writers who give 
information on the antiquities and topography of Kome : — 

Plautus^ Itoman Dramatist: b. c. 254 B.C. — d. 184 b.c. Wrote an 

immenBe number of ComedieSf a few of which exist. 
Ennius, Poet and Historian: b. 239— d. 169 b.o. Wrote Annals of 

Home, SaiireSf and Tragedies, of which only fragments exist. 
PoLYBius, Greek Historian : b. c. 204— d. c. 122 B. c. Wrote a History of 

Rome, Greece, and other countries, in forty books, of which the first 

five exist, and fragments of others. 

P. Tebentius Afeb, native of Carthage, a Boman Comic Poet: b. 195 
— d. c. 159 B.O. Wrote Comedies, of which six exist 

M. Tebentius Vabro, Roman Antiquary and Philologist: b. 116 — d. 
28 B.C. Wrote De Lingua Latina, De re Rustica, Antiquitatwn 
Libri, and other works. 

M. TuLLius CiCEBO, Roman Orator and Statesman: b. 106 — d. 43 B.c. 

Wrote Orations, De Naiura Deorum, De Legibus, and many other 

works on philosophy, theolo^, and history, together with Poems and 

Miscellaneous Essays, mostly full of topographical allusions. 
C. Sallustius C1LI8TVB, Roman Historian : 86-84 B.C. Wrote on the 

Jugurthine War and Catiline Conspiracy, as well as a History of 

Rome, in five books, which is now lost 
Valerius Catullus, Roman Poet : 87-c 47 b.o. Wrote Odes, of which 

116 exist* 
P. YiBOiLTcrs Mabo, Roman Poet: 70-19 b.o. The uEneid contains 

many references to Rome and its history. 
Q- HoBATius Flaccus, Roman Poet: 65-8 b.c. Wrote Odes, Epistles, 

Ars Poetica, and Satires : the latter have many passages illustrative 

of Roman topography. 
T1TU8 Lrvius, the chief Roman Historian, 59 B.C.-17 a.d. His History 

of Rome, which ends with the year 9 B.C., consisted of 142 books, of 

which 85 exist complete, with Epitomes of all the lost books, except 

two. 
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DiODOBUs SicuLUS, Qredc Historian : reign of Augustus. Wrote Biblio- 
theca Historica, 

P. OviDius Naso, Roman Poet: b. 43 b.c. — d. A.D. 18. Wrote iVw^i, 
Tristia, Epistolas ex Ponto, and other works. The Fasti arc specially 
valuable to the student of Roman archaeology. 

Albius Tibullus, Roman Poet: b. c. 54 — d. c. 18 B.C. Wrote Elegies, of 
which two genuine books exist. 

Sextus Aurelius Propertius, Rovian Poet: b. c. 52 — d. c. 10 b.c. 
Wrote Elegies, 

Steabo, Greek Geographer : b. c. 54 B.c. — d. after 20 A.D. Wrote on the 
Geography of the known world, in 17 books. 

DiONTsius OF Halicarnassus, Greek Historian: died 7 B.c. Wrote 
History of Rome. 

M. ViTRUVius PoLLio, Rotnan Engineer and Architect: b. c. 80 B.C., 
date of death unknown. Wrote De Architectural in the reign of 
Augustus, a most interesting and valuable work. 

C. Velleius Paterculus, a Roman Historian: b. c. 20 B.C.— d. c. A.D. 
31. Wrote Historia Romuna, published in a.d. 30. 

M. Valerius Maximur, Roman Historian : reign of Augustus and 
Tiberius. Wrote De Factis Dictisquc MemorabiUbus^ Libri /X, a 
curious collection of historical anecdotes. 

AuLUS Persius Flaccus, a Roman Satiric Poet: 34-62 a.d. Wrote 
Satires, of which six books exist. 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis, Roman Satiric Poet : middle of first cen- 
tury A.D. Wrote Satires, which contain many passages illustrative 
of Roman topography. 

C. SiLius Italicus, Roman Poet : middle of first century a. d. Wrote a 
heroic poem in 17 books, entitled I*unica, on the second Punic 
War, from the taking of Saguntum dov^'n to the triumph of Scipio 
Africauus. 

Flavius Josephuh, Jewish Historian: b. 37 a.d. — d. after 97. Wrote 
in Greek the History of the Jewish Wars ; a book on Jewish Anti- 
quities, and other works. 

P. Papinius Statius, Roman Poet: c. 61-c. 96 a.d. Wrote Sylva, 
Thehais, and Achilleis, The first of these iKwms contains descrip- 
tions of various parts of Rome in the reign of Domitiaii. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, Roman Historian : b. c. 56 A.D. — d. after 117 a.d. 
Wrote Annates and Historia: Roitujc, and other works of great 
importance to the student of Roman antiquities. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, Roman Historian : second half of the first 
century a.d. Wrote Lives of the Caesars down to Domitian, of the 
highest value and interest, together ^ith many other works now lost 

M. Annaeus Lucanus, Roman Poet: 39-65 a.d. Wrote the Pharsalia, 
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a poem in 10 books, descriptiye of the struggle between Pompey and 
Csesar. 

PLnnr the Elder (C. Plinius Seeundus) : 23-79 a.d. Wrote an Ency- 
clopedia of general information, called Histaria NaturaliSj which 
contains much valuable information on the buildings of Rome and 
their works of art 

Pliny the Younger (C. Plinius Ccceilius Secundus) b. 61 — d. after 110 
A.D., was the nephew of the elder Pliny ; he practised as an advocate 
in the BasilioE of Rome, and wrote a Panegyricus and Epistolcty the 
latter of special interest. 

Plutarch, a Orcek Historian and Moralist: second half of the first 
century a.d. Wrote Lives of forty-six distinguished Greeks and 
Romans, and a work called Qwjcsivynes JRomanoB, which contains much 
curious information on Roman antiquities. 

M. Valerius Martialis, Roman Poet: b. 43 — d. after 104 a.d. Wrote 
Epigrams, of which 14 books exist; one of these, entitled De 
SpeetaculiSf is of special archaeological interest. 

S. J. Frontinus, Curator of the Aqueducts under Trajan. Wrote De 
Aqtuzdu^Aibus Romw, See page 451. 

Aulus Gellius, Roman Essayist : c. 117-180 a.d. Wrote Nodes Atticce, 

in which are many notes on Roman antiquities. 
Dion Cassius Cocceianus, Roman Senator and Historian : b. c. 155 A.D. 

— date of death unknown. Wrote a History of Rome down to the 

reign of Caracalla, only parts of which now exist ; it is of very great 

value. 

Appianus, Cheek Historian of Rome : second century a.d. Wrote a 
History of Rome, of which books xiii. to xxi., rb. 'E/x^i5Xia, on the 
Civil War between Marius and Sulla, are of special value. 

Q. Septimius Tertullianus — The earliest of the Latin Fathers, c. 160 
-c. 220 A.D. Wrote a tract called De Spectaculis, on the wicked- 
ness of the cruel shows in amphitheatres, which contains some 
information on the details of the games. 

HER0DLA.NUS, Ghreek Historian of Rome: c. 180-240 A.D. Wrote the 
History of his own Time, 

The biographies of the Roman Emperors from Hadrian a.d. 117 to 
Carinus A-D. 284, entitled Historice Augustce, were the work of six 
writers, ^lius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Vulcatius Oallicanus, 
jElius Lampridius, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus, but it 
is impossible to attribute with certainty each biography to its real 
author. This work was compiled at different times towards the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century. 

C. Junius Solinus, RomoM Historian and Archaeologist : third century 
A.D. Wrote Polyhistor, a sort of Encyclopsedia. 
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Calpubnius Siculus, Boman Poet : date very doubtful, usually said to 
be of the third century a.d. Wrote Eclogues^ in which he describes 
shows in a Roman amphitheatre with much detail and vividness. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor, Roman Historian : fourth century a.d. Wrote 
Lwes of the Emperors and Illustrious Romans^ and perhaps the Origo 
Gentis Romance,^ 

EusEBius OF C^SAREA: c. 264 -c. 840 A.D. Wrote ffistoria EccUsi- 
astica and the Chronicon, 

EvTiLOTiVB, Roman Historian : fourth century A. d. Wrote & CompsTidium 
of Roman History in 10 books, from Romulus to Valens. 

Ammianits Maroellinus, Roman Historian : second half of fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Wrote History of Rottu from Nerva a.d. 96 to Yalens 
A.D. 378. 

AvBELiTJS Theodosius Maordbitts, Roman Writer^ first half of fifth 
century A.D. Wrote Satumaliorum Conviviorum, Libri VIL, an 
interesting archsological work. 

Claudius Claudiakus, the last Roman Poet : d. c 408 a.d. Wrote De 

Bello Oetioo on Stilicho's victories over the Goths, and many other 

poems. 
SiDONius Apollinaris, a Latin Bishop^ 480-482 a.d. Wrote Poems 

and Epistles, 
ZoeiMUS, Greek Historiam.: fifth century A.D. Wrote a History of the 

Decline of the Roman Empire^ in six books, down to a.d. 410.| 

BiAONUS Aurelius Cassiodorus, Roman Statesman and Writer : b. c. 
468^L c. 564. Wrote a Chronicon or Abstract of Universal History f 
an Ecclesiastical History ^ and many other works. He also compiled 
a series of contemporary State papers. 

Procopius, Byzantine Historian : b. c 500. Wrote a History of his own 
Time, a work of great merit, containing an account of the wars 
of the Romans with the Persians, the Goths, and the Vandals. 



n. Inscriptions. 

These are frequently of the highest value in throwing light 
on Roman topography. 

The most important existing inscription, as regards this 
subject, is that cut on the walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Ancyra, an account of which is given at page 247. 

* The PMius\Victor and the Rcgionary Catalogue, of which he is sup- 
posed to^have been the author, are'.inventions of some mediaeval antiquary. 
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The Consular Fasti, inscribed on marble slabs, contained a 
list of consuls and other state officials down to the time of 
Augustus. In the sixteenth century many fragments of this 
valuable record were found near the Temple of Vesta, and are 
now preserved in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitol. 
It appears probable that these were originally preserved in the 
Regia, and after its destruction in the House of the Vestals, 
See Fea, Frammenii di Fasti, Eome, 1820; and Reber, Buinen 
Boms, p. 135. 

The Ancyraean inscription, Bes gestce Augusti, has been 
edited by Zumpt, Berlin, 1845 ; and by Mommsen in 1883. 

Other inscriptions are published by — 

Gniter, Inscriptiojies Antiqiuz Romance. 

Miiratori, TheaauriLS veterum iiiscriptumumf Milan, 1739. 

Orelli and Henzen, InscHptionv/m latinarum collection 1828-56. 

Zumpt, ComTnentationwn Epigraphicarum volumcn^ Berlin, 1850. 

Mommsen and others, Corpus Inscriptionum Latiimrum, 1863 — in 

progress ; and its Supplement, Ephemeris Epigraphica, 1872 — in 

progress. 

Coins and Medallions, 

The coins of Eome contain an immense number of records 
relating to the buildings of the city. The reverses of the denarii 
of the later Eepublic, after about 150 B.C., are very rich in 
this way. Under the Empire coins of all denominations very 
frequently have reverses with representations of buildings 
erected or restored by the emperors. These, as a rule, are 
treated in a conventional way — the number of the columns of 
the front is often reduced for want of space; thus hexastyle 
temples are commonly shown as tetradyle, and the statue of 
the god which was within the cella is often shown between 
the columns of the portico. The coins may, however, be trusted 
to give the general design of the buildings they commemorate, 
and some are treated with much minuteness and accuracy, 
showing not only the form of the Temple but even the details 
and arrangement of its sculptured decorations. 
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The large bronze medallions of the Empire are even richer 
than the current coins in carefully executed representations of 
the buildings and sculpture of Rome, and were frequently 
struck to commemorate the completion of some important 
architectural work. The chief examples which relate to this 
class of subject begin with the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
continue till about the middle of the third century. 

Many coins and medallions on which Eoman buildings are 
represented are illustrated by Canina in his Indicazione^ 1830, 
and by Donaldson, Architedwra NwnismcUica, London, 1859 ; 
neither set of drawings are remarkable for accuracy. Cohen's 
works on Eoman coins of the Eepublic and Empire ; Froehner, 
Medallions de VEmpirey Paris, 1878; and Grueber, Boman 
Medallions^ British Museum, 1872, are all well and accurately 
illustrated. 

IIL Uhlrich, in his Codex Urbis Romce Topograj>hicuSy Wurtz- 
burg, 1871, has published the Regionary Catalog^ies, called the 
Notitia and Curiosum^ which were compiled in the fourth 
century, giving lists of the chief buildings and monuments 
in each of the regiones of Augustus. 

In the same work are printed the catalogue of the pseudo- 
Publius Victor, and the itinerary of the Einseidlen MS,, so 
called from its being preserved in the monastery of Einseidlen 
in Switzerland ; it was written by an unknown visitor to Rome 
in the ninth century. 

Also the Mirabilia Urbis Romce, a twelfth century account 
of the marvels of the sacred city. 

The Graphia Aurece Urbis EomcBj a somewhat similar list, 
dating from the thirteenth century, is included in this 
Codex, 

In the same valuable compilation are included many other 
extracts from mediaeval sources which relate to Eoman 
antiquities. 

Preller, Regionen der Stadt Rom, Jena, 1846, also gives the 
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Regionary Catalogues^ which are printed in the works of Nardini, 
Jordan, and other antiquaries ; see below. 

The MirabUia has also been edited by Parthey, Beriin, 
1869 ; and the EinseicUen MS, by Haenel, Archiv, fur Fhilologiey 
BerHn, 1837, v. 115. 

The best edition of Festus is that of Miiller, Pauli IHaconi 
excerpta ex libro Pomp, Festi, Leipsic, 1839. 

Much information about Eoman Antiquities is given by 
the various commentators on Virgil, who pass under the 
general name of Servius, a grammarian of the fifth century. 
An excellent edition is that published by Thilo and Hagen, 
Leipsic, 1881-5. 

Other early Scholiasts give valuable topographical notes, 
especially some commentaries on Cicero's works, written 
probably in the fifth century, but which have been wrongly 
ascribed to Asconius, a Eoman writer of the first century A.D. 

V. Early Works on Roman Antiquities. 

The revival of interest in classical archeology, which 
naturally accompanied the revival of classical learning, 
began to dawn in Rome about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The antiquarian works which were produced at this early 
time, and for long after, are not of course remarkable for 
finished scholarship or power of accurate and critical research, 
but are frequently of the greatest value to the modem student 
both for their accounts of discoveries which were made, and 
would otherwise have been forgotten, and also for their 
numerous illustrations of buildings which have now either 
wholly or in part disappeared. 

The Florentine Poggio and the Venetian Biondo were the 
first of that throng of students of pagan remains which in the 
succeeding century became so large. Poggio's work, De 
Fortunce Varietate, written about a.d. 1440, and dedicated by 
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him to Eugenius lY., contains an interesting account of the 
ruins of Eome in his time. His MS. was printed at Basle in 
1538, and several other editions appeared within a few years. 
Biondo's Rome Restored^ was written about the same time. 
The great outburst of enthusiasm on this subject did not, how- 
ever, occur till the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
Pontificate of Julius IL, when fresh impulse was given to study 
of the classical remains of Eome by the discovery of the buried 
chambers of Nero's Grolden House, under the Thermoe of Titus^ 
with their rich store of decorations in colour and stucco reliefs. 
These at once became not only objects of interest to the anti- 
quary, but also were copied and imitated by countless sculptors 
and painters, especially by Eaphael and his numerous pupils, 
who reproduced them with varying degrees of imitation or 
originality on the walls and vaults of most of the magnificent 
palaces which sprang up with such wonderful rapidity during 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 

The hggie and the bath-room of Cardinal Bibiena in the 
Vatican, the chamber of Clement VII. in the Castle of S. 
Angelo, and, most magnificent of all, the Villa Madama on 
the slopes of Monte Mario, built for Cardinal de' Medici 
(afterwards Clement VII.), are among the chief existing 
examples of the result of this study of classical methods of 
decoration by Eaphael and his school.^ 

Nor was the influence of ancient Eome confined to methods 
of decoration; the thoroughly pagan spirit of the sixteenth 
century brought with it a taste for the scholastic formalism of 
Eoman architecture, and hence every important architect of 
that time measured and drew the then existing remains of 
ancient Eome as one of the chief parts of his professional 
training. 

This has fortimately preserved to us a large number of 

^ Another splendid example, rather later in date, is the Villa of Pope 
Julius, built by Vignola, near Monte Parioli, a short way outside the Porta 
del Popolo. 
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drawings, from now destroyed buildings, by the hands of 
Raphael, Bramante, Bramantino, Baldassare and Sallustio 
Peruzzi, Andrea Sansovino, Palladio, Vignola, and many other 
great architects of the sixteenth century. 

Raphael's zeal as an archaeologist, not only in making 
drawings of ancient buildings but also in taking energetic 
measures for their preservation, is strongly shown by a report 
which he wrote to Leo X., describing the wholesale destruc- 
tion that had been going on in Rome, and pleading for assist- 
ance from the Pope to prevent further injury.^ 

Some of these drawings by sixteenth-century architects 
exist only in MS., preserved in the libraries of the Vatican, 
the Uffizi, Siena, Milan, and elsewhere. A valuable MS. by 
Ligorio exists in the Bodleian at Oxford Some few have 
been recently published in facsimile. Palladio's very valuable 
work on the Thermce of Rome is well illustrated by plans, which 
show far more than now exists — some, such as the Thermae of 
Constantino, having almost wholly disappeared ; this was first 
published in London in 1732. 

Paintings, especially those of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, often give representations of the remains of ancient 
Rome, suppljdng much that is now lost These are frequently 
overlooked, as they are scattered about in various churches 
and palaces, and are usually of but little artistic value; 
moreover, the valuable bit of information which a painting 
supplies is often merely put in as an accidental accessory or 
background, and may easily be overlooked. All old pictures 
should, however, be examined by the student with this object 
in view. Among the most notable examples are the frescos 
in the library of the Vatican, painted for Sixtus V. ; those by 
Vasari in the Palazzo della Cancelleria ; frescos in the Carafa 
Chapel in S. Maria Maggiore, and those in S. Martino ai 

1 This was published by Visconti, Lettera sulV AiUichUd, di Roma . . . 
da BaffaeUOf etc., Kome, 1834 ; see also Miintz, Oaz. des B, ArtSj Oct. 
and Nov. 1880. 
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Monti The ancient monuments shown on the bronze door of 
S. Peter's are mentioned at page 435. 

One of the most important pictures to the student of 
Eoman Archaeology is a large bird's eye view of Rome, painted 
in oil in the sixteenth century, which shows all the then exist- 
ing monuments of Eome with some minuteness. This has 
been published by De Rossi, in a work which contains much 
that is interesting of the same sort — Fiante di Boma antericri 
al Secolo XVL, Rome, 1879. See also Miintz, Un plan de JRome^ 
au XVme Sikle, Soc. Nat, des AntiquaireSy Paris, April 1880. 



List of Works on the Arcileology of Rome.^ 

Works of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Biondo, Jtoma Eistaurata, MS. of 1430-40, printed at Venice in 1543. 
Poggio, De Fortunes Varietate^ MS. of about 1440, printed at Basle in 

1638. 
Bramantino, Bovirie di Rcnna^ 1503-1613, with many sketches, printed by 

Mongeri, ^ilan, 1875, from the original MS. in the Ambrosian 

Library at Milan. 
Albertini, OpiLsculum de AfirabUibus Urhis Bonugf 1509. 
Pomponius, De Vetustate Urhis Romce, 1523. 
Andrea Fulvio, Antiquaria Urhis EomcE, Venice, 1527. 
Calvus, Antiquce Urbis Bomce Simulctchrumt 1532. 
Marlianus, Urbis Jtomce Topographia, 1544. 
Palladio, V ArchiUtturaf Venice, 1542 ; and Le Temie dei Romani 

London, 1732. 
Serlio, L' ArchitcUura, Venice, 1545 ; lib, iii. deals with the buildings of 

ancient Rome. 
Fauuo, Aniichitd di Roma, 1548. 
Pomp. Leto, Aniichitd di Rama, Venice, 1550. 
Labacco, ArchitcUura ed ArUichitd di Roma, 1557 ; a careful and well 

illustrated work, which has been much used by later antiquaries. 
L. Mauro, Antichitd di Roma, Venice, 1558. 
Ligorio, Effigies AiUiqtUB Romaic 1561. 
Gamucci, Antichitd. di Roma, Venice, 1565. 

^ All these books are printed in Rome unless otherwise described. 
Other works on special sections are mentioned in the text under their 
respective headings — Baths, Amphitheatres, etc 
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Du Perac, Vestigj di Roma^ 1575 ; this very valuable series of etched 
plates shows an immense quantity of what is now lost The di'awings 
appear to have been made about the middle of the century, though 
not published till 1575. 

Fabricius, Bomoi AntiquUates, 1587. 

Yacca, Memorie di varie Antichitd, 1594 ; printed in Nardini, Roma 
AnLf Ed. Nibby, vol. iv. 

Works of the Seventeenth Century. 

Crechi, ArUichUa di Ronrn^ 1601. 

Laurus, ArUiqiUB Urbia Splendor ^ 1612. 

Maggius, AEdificia et Euince Eo^nos, 1618 ; a set of etchings. 

Felini, Abna dm di Rmna, 1625. 

Scamozzi, L'Antichitd di Roma, 1632. 

Franzini, RoTna Antica e Modema^ 1653. 

Desgodetz, Edifices Antiques de Rome, 1682; a valuable collection of 

measured plans and details. 
Ciampini, Vetera MonumeTUa^ 1690. 
Bartoli, AdmiraTida Romce Vestigia, 1693. 
De Rubeis, Roinx Ma>giiificcnti(je Monumcnta, 1699. 

Works of the Eighteenth Century. 

Pinarole, Antichitti di Romay 1709, and Vestigi di Rom^a, 1744. 

Donatus, Roma VetuSf 1725. 

Piranesi's large and skilfully executed etchings are now of great interest 
for their record of buildings which have since been injured or 
destroyed. They are grouped in Atlas folio volumes, entitled La 
Moffnijicenza dei Romani, 1761-4, L'Antichitd RomaTuif 1756, and 
other works. ^ 

Bellori, Ichnographia Veteris Rom/z, 1764. 

Venuti, Vetera M(mum£7Ua, 1778 ; and Dcscrizione Topographica di Rama, 
1824. 

Guattani, Monumenta Antigua, 1784-1789, and Roma DescriUa, 1805. 

Works of the Nineteenth Century (in addition to those 

named at page xxv). 

Valadier, Lepiu insigni Fdbbriche di Roma, 1810-26. 
Rossini, AntichitA di Roma, 1817. 

^ Piranesi's copper plates, though much retouched, are preserved, and 
stiU printed from at the Calcografia Cam^rale of Rome ; they are sold, 
either in sets or singly, at three lire each. The Calcografia also possesses 
the coppers of many other valuable old plates of Roman antiquities. 
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Fea, BagionamentOf and other works, 1821-88. 
Taylor and Cressy, Architectural Antiquities of Home, London, 1821. 
Romania, Vestigie di Boma Anticaf 1832. 
GreU, Topography of HomCf London, 1834. 
Donovan, Borru, Ancient and Modem, 1842. 
Becker, Die Romische Topographie, Leipsic, 1844. 
Zestermann, De Bcurilicis, Brussels, 1847. 
Braun, Die Ruinen und Museen Boms, Berlin, 1854. 
Ampere, Histoire Bomaine, Paris, 1862-4. 
Zinzow, Das dlteste Bom, Pyritz, 1866. 

Parker, Photographs, illustrating the Archaeology of Rome ; a very valu- 
able set, price half a franc each.^ 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Boms, Leipsic, 1869 ; and Darstellungen aus 

der Sittengcs. Boms, Leipsic, 1881. 
Wey, Description de Bojne, Paris, 1870. 
Gsell-Fels, Bomische Aiisgrabungen, Hildburghansen, 1870. 
Jordan, Forma Urbis Bomoe, Berlin, 1875, with supplement of 1883 ; 

Novoi Qucstioncs Topographicoe, Kbnigsberg, 1868 ; and other works 

mentioned below. 
Lanciani, Dissertazioni Archccologiche, 1876-85, and other works on the 

Aqueducts, Vestals, Curia, etc. 
De Rossi, Note di Topografia Boma'na, 1882. 
Duruy, Histoire des Bomains, Paris, 1878-84 ; well illustrated. 
Dyer, The City of Botnc, new ed., 1883. 
Maps — Nolli's Map of Ancient Borne, 1748, has been largely followed by 

Cauina in his large and fanciful plan of Rome in many plates, 

publislicd in 1850. 
Moltke, Carta Topographica di Boma, Berlin, 1852. 
Rieu, Bomae vetcris ychnographia, Lyons, 1863. 
Bum, Bonie and the Campagna, London, 1871, gives a good map of 

ancient Rome. 



Works on the Museums and Sculpture of Rome. 

Pistolesi, n Vaticano, 1829-38. 

Yisconti, Museo Chiaramonii, Pio Clemeniino, and Museo Gregoriano, 

1803-43. 
Bottari, Museo Capitolino, Milan, 1821-2. 



^ All students of Roman archaeology owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. J. H. Parker for this large and well selected set of photographs ; 
unhappily, his numerous writings on this subject are rendered worse 
than useless to the student by their countless inaccuracies and baseless 
theories. 
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S. Q. Visconti, ScuUure della Villa Borgheae^ 1796, and ScuUure del Pal. 

Oiustiniani, 1811. 
Winckelmann, Opere di, best edition is in Italian, Ed. Fea, Prato, 1830. 
Vitale, Marmi nd Pal, Torlonia, n.d. 
Benndorf, Die Bildwerke des Lateran Museum^ Leipsic, 1867. 
Wolff, Bildwerke des Vaticana, etc., Berlin, 1870. 
Schreiber, Antiken Bildwerke der Villa Ludomsi, Leipsic, 1880. 
De Montault, Musees el Oaleries de Bonier 1880. 
Matz and Yon Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom^ Leipsic, 1881. 
Bernoulli, Romische Ihmographie^ Stnttgard, 1881. 
See also Overbeck, OeschichU der griechischen Plastik, new ed., Leipsic, 

1882, vol. iL 

Some of the most valuable information on Eoman archseo- 
logy, and especially accounts of the recent discoveries, are 
contained in the following periodicals : — 

The Annalif BulUtinOy and Monumenii delV Instituto di Corrispcmdenza 

Archoeologica di Ronuiy 1829 — in progress. 
AUi delV Accademia Romana dei Lincei — in progress. 
Bulletino della Commissiajie Archwologica Municipale di Roma, 1872 — in 

progress. 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1876 — in progress. 

The Monografia di Roma^ 1878, by various writers, gives 
a list of works on Home down to 1876, and contains 
valuable articles on the health, population, etc., of ancient 
Rome. See also Bonghi, Bibliografia Storica di Bonia Aniica, 
1879. 

The reader who wishes to study the subject of Roman 
archaeology in a fairly concise form, and without immediate 
reference to original sources, will find the following books the 
most useful : — 

Nardini, R(ma ArUica, Ed. Nibby, 1818-20. 

Nibby, Antichitd di Roma, 1830, and RoTna nelV Anno, 1838. 

Becker, Eandbwh der Romischen AlterthUmer, Leipsic, 1843 ; of special 

value from its numerous references to classical writers. 
Bunsen and others, Besehreibung der Stadt Rom, Stuttgard, 1829-42 ; and 

its abridgment by Plattner and Uhlrichs, 1844. 
Beber, Die Ruinen Roms, Leipsic, 1863. 
Von Benmont, Qeschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1867-70. 
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Jordan, Topagraphie der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1878 — in progress, a very 

useful work. 
Bum, Rome and the Campagna, London, 1871 ; tills is by far the best 

work in English. 

The large and magnificently illustrated works by Ganina 
must be used with great caution ; they contain highly imagina- 
tive restorations, often invented without a shadow of evidence. 
Even those parts of the drawings which profess to show the 
existing remains are rendered of little value by their numerous 
inaccuracies. The chief of Ganina's works are Indicazione di 
Roma AnticOy 1830; Esposizione Topograjica, 1842; Edifisfj di 
Roma Antica, 1848-56 ; Foro Romano, 1845 ; and Archiiettura 
Antica, 1834-44. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SITE OF ROME, AND ROMAN METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The city of Rome stands about fourteen miles from the pre- 
sent mouth of the Tiber, in a great plain of alluvial and 
marine deposit, broken into elevations by numerous masses of 
volcanic matter. 

The nine or ten hills and ridges on which the city is built 
are formed of great heaps of tufa, or conglomerated ashes and 
sand thrown out of the craters of a number of volcanoes now 
extinct, but in an active state down to a comparatively recent 
period. 

One group of volcanoes is that around the Lago Bracciano, 
while another, still nearer to Rome, is that which composes 
the Alban Hills. 

That some at least of these craters have been in a state 
of activity at no very distant period haa been shown by the 
discovery at many places of broken pottery of a primitive 
character, and bronze implements, below the strata of tufa or 
other volcanic deposit 

Traces of human life have even been found below that 
great flood of lava which, issuing from the Alban Hills, flowed 
towards the site of Rome, and only stopped short about three 
miles from the city, where the tomb of CaBcilia Metella was 
afterwards built. The superficial strata on which Rome is 
built are of three lnnd&— first, the plains and valleys on the 
left bank of the Tiber, which are covered, as it were, by a sea 
of alluvial deposit, in the midst of which, secondly, the hills of 

B 
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volcanic origin rise like so many islands ; and thirdly^ on the 
right bank of the Tiber, around the Janiculan and Vatican 
Hills, are extensive remains of an ancient seabeach, con- 
spicuous in parts by its fine golden sand and its deposit of 
pure grayish -white potters' clay. From its yellow sand the 
Janiculan Hill has been sometimes known as the Golden Mounts 
a name which survives in the title of the church at its summit, 
called 8, Pietro in Moniorio (morUe cForo). 

In addition to these chief deposits, at a few places, espe- 
cially on the Aventine and Pincian Hills, under-strata of 
travertine crop out ; this is a hard limestone rock, once in 
solution in running water, and deposited gradually, as the 
water by exposure to air loses its carbonic acid solvent — 
a process still rapidly going on at Temi, Tivoli, and other 
places in the neighbourhood along the course of the river 
Anio. 

The conditions under which the tufa hills were formed 
have been very various, as is clearly seen by an examination 
of the rock at different places. The volcanic ashes and sand, 
of which the tufa is composed, appear in parts to lie just as 
they were showered down from the crater ; in that case the 
tufa shows but little or no sign of stratification, and consists 
wholly of igneous products. 

In parts time and pressure have bound together these 
scoricB into a soft and friable rock ; in other places it still lies 
in loose sandy beds, which can be dug out with the spade. 

Other masses of tufa, again, show signs either of having 
been deposited in water or else washed away from their first 
resting-place and redeposited elsewhere with visible marks of 
stratification. This is shown by the water-worn pebbles and 
chips of limestone rock which form a conglomerate, bound 
together by the volcanic ashes into a sort of natural cement. 

A third variety is that of which the Palatine Hill is com- 
posed. Here the shower of red-hot ashes has evidently fallen 
on a thickly-growing forest, the burning wood of which, partly 
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smothered by the ashes, has been converted into charcoal, 
large lumps of which are embedded in the tufa rock. 

In some places charred branches of trees, their form and 
structure well preserved, can be easily distinguished. The so- 
called Wall of BomvluSf and some others of the prehistoric 
buildings of the Palatine, are built of this curious conglomerate 
of tufa and charcoal. At one point — by the north side of the 
ScaliB Cad — a very perfect section of the branch of a tree is 
visible on the face of one of the massive tufa blocks. 

So great have been the physical changes in tha site of 
Bome since the first dawn of the historic period that it is very 
difficult now to realise what its aspect once was. 

The Forum Magnum^ the Felabrumy the great Ca/rnpus Martins 
(now the most crowded part of modem Rome), and other 
valleys, were once almost impassable marshes and pools of 
water — 

" Hic^ vH nunc Fora sunt, udas tenuere paludea, " 

Ov. Fast, vi 401. 

And Dionysius (ii. 50) speaks of the site of the Forum 
having formerly been a marshy thicket — h^h to koCKov hvac 
TO ytoplov. The draining of these valleys was effected by 
means of the great Cloaca^ which were among the very earliest 
important architectural works of Rome ; as Varro sajrs {lAn. 
Lot, iv. t49), '' . . . lacum Cwrtium in locum paHustrem, qui turn 
fuU in Foro, antequam Cloacm facta sunt." 

Moreover, the various hills and ridges of Rome were once 
more numerous and very much more abrupt than they are 
now. At an early period, when each hill was crowned by a 
separate village-fort, surrounded by hostile tribes, the great 
object of the inhabitants was to increase the natural steepness 
of the cliff, and so render access more difficult and defence 
easier. In later years, when the various villages and races 
which formed the city of Rome were united under one govern- 
ment, and the whole group of hills was surrounded by one 
extensive circuit wall, the very physical peculiarities which had 
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originally made its hills so populous through their natural 
adaptability for defence became extremely inconvenient in a 
united city, where architectural symmetry and splendour 
were above all things aimed at. Hence the most gigantic 
engineering works were carried out, with the object of as 
much as possible obliterating the natural unevenness of the 
site. Tops of hills were levelled, whole ridges cut away, and 
gentle slopes formed in the place of abrupt cliffs. The levelling 
of the Felia and the excavation of the site for Trajan's Forum 
are instances of this. 

This work continued in the Middle Ages, as when in the 
fourteenth century an access was made to the Capitoline Hill 
from the side of the Campus Martins,^ where up to that time a 
steep cliff had prevented all approach except from the side of 
the Forum Magnwm. 

Under the present government an even more extensive 
plan, called the Piano regolatore, is being gradually carried out, 
with the object of reducing hills and valleys to one level, on 
which wide boulevards are being constructed on a formal plan, 
regardless of the ancient topography of the city. The constant 
fires which have devastated Rome have been an important 
agent in obliterating the natural contour of the ground. The 
accumulated rubbish from these and other causes have in some 
places covered the ancient levels to the depth of as much as 
40 feet, especially at the bottom of the valleys. 

Building Materials employed in Rome. 

The rapid growth and stability of Rome were very largely 
due to the richness of its site and the immediate neighbour- 
hood in a variety of excellent building materials, including 
several kinds of stone, and the different ingredients of the 
most durable concrete, cements, and mortar that have ever 
been produced. 

^ This approach was made by building the great flight of steps up to 
the church of Ara CoelL 
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The following is a list of the principal materials used in 
the building of ancient Borne : — 

L Tufa^ the ruber et niger tophus of Yitruvius, iL 7. This 
was the only stone used during the eariy prehistoric period 
of Bom& Its manner of formation has been described 
above. It varies in colour from a dark brown, often reddish 
tint^ to a light yellow; and in density from a deposit that 
can be cut with the spade to a firmly concreted mass about as 
hard as English Bath stone. It is usually a very bad " weather- 
stone," but the harder varieties are of ample strength for 
building purposes when protected from frost and wet. A 
simple coating of stucco was sufficient to protect exterior 
walls of tufa, and even in the earliest times it was probably 
never used externally without this protection. Yitruvius, 
iL 7, advises that tufa should be quarried in the summer, 
and allowed two years to season before being used;^ and 
Pliny (Hist. Nai, xxxvi. 48) copies his remarks.^ Quarries 
of tufa are mentioned by Strabo (lib. v.), as existing on the 
banks of the Anio, near the quarries of travertine and pefperino. 

Every hill in Bome consists mainly of tufa, and the 
materials for the early buildings appear usually to have been 
quarried on the spot. The quarries in the Aventine supplied 
the hardest kind. 

n. Lapis AlbatvuSy so called from its quarries in the Alban 
Hills, still worked at Albano and Marino. This also is of 
volcanic origin, and is a conglomerate of ashes, gravel, and 
other fragments of stone, all cemented together into a dense 

^ What stone-masons call the "sap " in stone should always be allowed 
to diy oat before it is used ; otherwise, frost and damp rapidly cause it to 
flake or split. When once the "sap" is got rid off the stone can be 
soaked with wet withoat harm, veiy much like the necessity of drying out 
the sap in timber. 

* All the parts of Pliny's Historia Ndtv/ralis which relate to practical 
matters of construction appear to be taken from Yitruvius, and are incor- 
porated by Pliny withoat acknowledgment of their source. 
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mass. It is a moderately good weather- stone and is quite 
fire-proof. Its modem name is Feperino^ so called from the 
black scorioff like pepper-corns, which stud the stone. It is 
dark brown in colour, and is harder than the hardest kinds of 
tufa. It is used in parts of the Servian wall, and at the exit 
of the Cloaca Maxima. 

m Lapis GhUnus (also called Peperino) is a variety of 
the same stone found at Gabii, near the modem Lago di 
Castiglione. It is similar in formation to the Alban stone, 
but contains less mica; is harder, and stands the weather 
much better. It contains broken fragments of lava, the pro- 
duct of some earlier eruption; the lumps vary in size from 
about 2 to 12 inches across. 

The Tdbularium is faced with this stone, the inner walls 
being of tufa (see p. 240). In the lofty circuit wall round 
the Forum of Augustus both the Alban and Gabine stones 
are used, and their different powers of resisting decay can be 
readily compared. The lower part of the wall is of Gabine 
stone, and is as fresh and sharp as ever; while the upper 
story of Alban stone shows considerable signs of surface decay. 

The fire-resisting qualities of the lapis Oabinus are men- 
tioned by Tacitus {Ann. xv. 43) ; and on account of this the 
building Act of Nero, enacted after the great fire, required it 
to be used for the fronts of houses in the streets of Bome, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of so wholesale a conflagration. 

IV. Lapis Tiburtinus (modem h-avertine), so called from 
its chief quarries at Tibur (Tivoli), Vitr. ii. 7. It is a pure 
carbonate of lime, very hard, of a beautiful creamy colour, 
which weathers into a rich golden tint ; it is a deposit from 
mnning water, and is formed in a highly stratified state, with 
frequent cavities and fissures, lined with crystallised carbonate 
of lim& In it are frequently embedded bits of stick and 
leaves. Great beds of it exist all along the river Anio and 
other streams. 

The hill just outside the Porta del Popolo, called MorUe 
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Pariolif is composed of a coarse variety of travertine. As ' 
Yitravius remarks, it is an excellent weather -stone, but is 
easily calcined by fire.^ If laid on its natural bed it is very 
strong, but if set upright its crystalline beds are a great 
source of weakness, and it splits into lamiTUB from end to 
end. Neglect on the part of Boman masons of this import- 
ant precaution frequently caused serious failures to occur in 
their buildings. This was notably the case in the Bastra (see 
p. 159). 

The exterior of the Colosseum is the most conspicuous 
example of the use of travertine. 

y. SUex (modem selce)] this has no relation to what 
is now called sUex or flinty but is simply lava^ poured out 
from the now extinct volcanoes near Borne. 

One great stream has very conveniently brought this 
useful material to within three miles of Borne ; the tomb of 
OflBcilia Metella stands on its very edge. It was used in great 
quantities for the paving of roads, and when broken into 
pieces and mixed with lime and pozzolana formed the hardest 
and most durable kind of concrete. It is dark gray in colour, 
very hard, and breaks with a slightly conchoidal fracture. 
(See Pliny, Hid. Nat, xxxvi. 29 ; and Vitr. ii. 7.) 

YL Pidvis PiUeolanus (modem pozzolana), so called from 
its bed at Puteoli, near Naples. It also exists in enormous 
quantities under and all round the city of Bome, lying iix 
thick strata just as it was showered down out of the neigh- 
bouring volcanoes. It is a chocolate red in colour,^ and 
resembles a sandy earth mixed with larger lumps about the 
size of coarse gravel When mixed with lime it forms a very 

^ This stone when bnrnt produces most excellent lime, and contri- 
buted greatly to the wonderful durability of the Roman concrete, cements, 
and mortar. (See Vitr. iL 5.) 

' An inferior sort is browfi ; the better red quality was nearly always 
used till the third century a.d. After which the brown pozzolana was 
very f^quently used. 
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strong hydraulic cement — having the power, that is, of setting 
hard even under water. This peculiarity is mentioned by 
Vitruvius,^ who devotes cap. vi. of lib. ii. to this very im- 
portant materia], to which is mainly due the immense strength 
and durability of the Boman concrete and cements in walls, 
vaults, and floors. 

The pozzolanoL^ more than any other material, contributed 
to make Eome the proverbially "eternal city"; without 
it a domed building like the Pantheon would have been 
impossible, as would also the immense vaulted ThemuBy and a 
basilica such as that of Constantin& 

Vn. Excellent sand {arena) and gravel (glarea) abound in 
and near Rome, and also contributed to the strength of the 
Boman mortar and cement. Yitruvius' remarks on sand are 
very sensible (see lib. ii. 4); he mentions the three kinds 
of sand — arenas fossiiias (pit-sand) being the best^ and arena de 
fluminilms (river-sand) next best. Arena marince (sea-sand) is 
to be avoided on account of the salt it contains efflorescing 
out from the mortar or stucca The best sort of sand is 
known, he says, by its crackling when rubbed in the hand, 
and by its not staining a white dress — thus showing that it is 
both sharp and clean. No sand could be purer or better for 
building purposes than the golden pit-sand of the Janiculan 
Hill ; while that which is deposited by the Tiber is not free 
from muddy impurities. 

Vlll. Bricks (lateres) were of two sorts — arudi^ or sun- 
dried, and codiy or kiln-baked. The remarks of Yitruvius, ii. 
3, seem to refer almost wholly to the lateres arudi, and he 
never mentions the triangular bricks which were used in all 
the existing Boman walls which have brick facings. 

In the time of Yitruvius (reign of Augustus) and earlier, 
little but unbumt brick was used, and of these none remain. 

The existing examples of bricks in Bome are used 

1 *<Etiaiii moles que constraoDtar in mare sab aqua solidescunt" 
(Vitr. ii 6.) 
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merely as facing to concrete walls ; no wall is ever of solid 
brick.^ These facing bricks are equilateral triangles, varying 
in length from 4 to 14 inches. 

The facings of arches are nearly always made with large 
square tiles, about 2 Boman feet square,^ the iegula Upedaies 
of Vitruvius. These are usually cut into three or four pieces 
so as only to tail a few inches into the concrete arch which 
they hide ; at intervals in each arch a few of the complete 
squares are introduced to improve the bond. 

Tiles 12, 14, and 18 inches square also occur, but are 
less common : and there are also the small squares of only 8 
or 9 inches, which were used specially for the pUoR or short 
pillars of hypocausts^ and also for laying over the wooden 
centering into which the fluid concrete to form vaults was 
poured. The bricks in Boman buildings are of many colours 
— ^red, yellow, and more rarely brown ; they are nearly always 
well burnt, and comprise a great many varieties of clays. 

In some of the bricks, and frequently in those of best 
quality, a quantity of the red pozzolana has been worked up 
with the clay, probably to prevent warping.^ A great many 
varieties of brick occur frequently in the same building ; this 
is specially the case in part of Nero's Grolden House, under the 
Thermffi of Titus. 

The stamps which occur on the bricks of buildings in 
Borne are of great value in determining the dates of various 
Btnicturea Though in other places in Italy brick stamps occur 
as early as the middle of the first century B.a, yet in Bome 

^ Even wallB which are only 7 inches thick are not built of solid brick, 
but are of concrete, faced with very small brick triangles. 

* They really are rather less than that, probably owing to shrinkage 
in firing ; they average about 1 foot 11 inches square. 

' This can be seen in many of the bricks in the Flavian Palace on the 
Palatine, and in the finest bit of brick-facing in Rome, an archway with 
engaged columns, which has been included in the line of the Aurelian wall 
near the Porta Laliwu 
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the series does not begin till the second century A.D., and con- 
tinues, though not without interruptions, till drca 500 A.D., in 
the reign of Theodoric. The later ones are usually rectangular, 
but those of the second and third centuries are nearly alwa}^ 
circular, with the inscription in two concentric rings : various 
names and facts are recorded oil these stamps, €,g, the names 
of the consuls, though rarely; of much more frequent occurrence 
is the name of the owner of the brickfield from whence the 
clay came, and that of the potter {figulus) who made the brick ; 
after his name often comes the phrase VdUai qui fedty "may 
the maker prosper" (see p. 122). 

The words ezprcedis refer to the estate where the clay was 
dug ; after it comes the name of the owner — very often the 
emperor. Severus appears to have owned many pradia, which 
supplied the bricks used in his great palace on the Palatine 
(see p. 130). The potter's name comes after the words opus 
doliare or opus Jiglinum, meaning " clay-work," or else after ex 
figlinis or ex officina, meaning " from the pottery " or " manu- 
factory." 

An immense number of these brick inscriptions exist, and 
are being published in the Corpus Inscrip, Lai.y Berlin : ed. by 
Mommsen, Henzen, and others. 

Decorative Materials used in Some. 

Marble appears to have come into use about the beginning 
of the first century B.C. Its introduction, especially into 
private houses, was at first viewed with great jealousy, as 
savouring of Greek luxury. The house of the orator Crassus 
on the Palatine, built about 92 B.a, was the first which had 
marble columns, namely, six small columns of Hymettian 
marble in the Atrium. For this he was severely blamed; and 
the stem republican, M. Brutus (the murderer of Csesar), nick- 
named him the "Palatine Venus" (see Pliny, Hist, Nat. 
xxxvi. 3). A few years later, in 78 B.C., M. Lepidus was the 
first who used Numidian marble {ffiallo cmiico) ; he employed 
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it not only for columns in his house, but even for thresholds 
of the doors (Pliny, Hist. Nai. xxxvi. 8). L. Lucullus, who 
was consul in 74 B.C., introduced the black marble that was 
called after him (see p. 14). Marble wall-linings were first 
used in a house by a Boman knight named Mamurra, one of 
Cffisai^s officials in GauL Pliny states this on the authority of 
Cornelius Nepos (Hisi. Nai. xxxvi 7). In this house were 
columns of Carystian (cipollino) and Luna marble. 

It was, however, considered more excusable in a public 
building; and the magnificent temporary theatre, built in 
58 B.C. by the sddile M. wSmilius Scaurus, had one story of 
its scena of marble, and 360 columns also of Greek marble 
(see p. 292). In a very few years marble became very com- 
mon under the rule of Augustus, who did all he could to 
make Bome splendid, not only by his personal mimificence in 
building theatres, temples, and other buildings, but also by 
urging and persuading other Boman citizens to follow his 
example. Suetonius (Aug. 29), gives a list of wealthy Bomans 
who were induced by Augustus to embellish the city with 
magnificent temples and places of amusement, and he remarks 
that Augustus used to boast that he had found Bome of brick 
and left it of marble. There was probably much truth in this, 
if for brick we read peperino and tufa. In the time of Au- 
gustus burnt brick had not yet come into general use, and the 
usual Boman wall-facings of his time were opus quadratum of 
peperino or tufa and opus reHcukUum of tufa only. 

Varxetibs of Marble used in Bomk 

Four chief kinds of white "statuary marble " were used : — 
(1) Marmor Lunense, from Luna, the modem Carrara 

(Strabo, lib. v.) It is of many qualities, from the purest white, 

and a fine sparkling grain like loaf sugar, to the coarser sorts 

disfigured with bluish-gray streaks. 

Example : The eleven Corinthian columns built into the old 

Dogana^ near the column of Marcus Aurelius. 
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(2) Marmor Hymettium^ from Mount Hymettus, above 
Athens. This appears to have been the first foreign marble 
mtroduced into Bome. It resembles the inferior kinds of 
Luna marble, being rather coarse in grain and frequently 
stained with gray striations (Strabo, lib. x.) 

Examples: The forty-two columns in the nave of S. Maria 
Maggiore, and the twenty in S. Pietro in Vincoli^ 

(3) MairmoT PenUlicum, from Mount Pentelicus, also above 
Athens (Pausan. AUic. i) It is fine in grain, and of a pure 
white ; some ancient sculptors, such as Scopas and Praxiteles, 
preferred it to any other marble (Pausan. Arcad, viiL) Its 
quarries are still largely worked, and the greater part of the 
hill appears to consist of it It lies on a bed of schist. 

Example : The statue of Augustus in the Vatican. 

(4) Marmor Pariwrn^ from the isle of Paros : a very beautiful 
marble, though of a strongly crystalline grain ; it is slightly 
translucent When fractured its crystals catch the light and 
sparkle brightly; hence it was also called lychniies. Pliny 
{Hist, Nat. xxxvi. 4) wrongly explains this name, by saying 
that its quarries were underground and were worked by lamp- 
light This is not the case : the quarries in Mount Marpesius 
(Strabo, lib. x.) were always worked, as they are now, from 
the surface. (See Dodwell, Jowmey in Oreece^ 1740, i. p. 501.) 

Examples : Statues of the vestals in the Atrium Vestce. 

Other statuary marbles, though to a less degree, were used 
by the Romans, especially a kind which Pliny {Hist, Nat, 
xxxvi. 28) calls Porus. This is possibly the modem grechettOf 
very similar to Parian, but not so crystalline in grain. The 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi was built of this ^ne porus marble, 
except the roof tiles, which were of Parian. The torso of 
Heracles, by ApoUonios, in the Vatican, is of this grechetto, 

Thasian, Lesbian, and Tyrian white marbles were also used 
in Rome. 

^ These, and all the fine marbles in the churches of Rome (except some 
in S. Paolo fnori le mora), have been taken from ancient Roman bnildings. 
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Coloured Marbles. 

(1) MarmoT Numidicum (modem gicUlo aniico). Pliny {Hist. 
Nat. v. 3) mentions this as being, together with wild beasts 
for the amphitheatres, the principal export from Numidia and 
Lybia; from the latter province it was also called Marmor 
Lybicum. It is of a rich golden yellow, deepening in tint to 
orange and pink. . Enormous quantities of it were used in 
Rome, especially for columns and wall-linings. 

Examples : Six large fluted columns in the Pantheon, and 
seven on Constantino's Arch; the eighth has been taken to 
the Lateran Basilica. These eight columns originally belonged 
to the Arch of Trajan. 

(2) Marvnor Carystium (modem cipoUino^ from Carystos, in 
the Island of Euboea (Strabo, lib. x.) It is a highly stratified 
marble, with alternate wavy beds of white and pale green — 
the ^^undosa Carystos" of Statins (Sylv. L v. 36). It is called 
dpoUino from its layers like an onion — cipolla. 

Example : Colunms of the Temple of Faustina. 

(3) Marmor Phrygium or Sinnadicum (modem pavonazeito), 
from Sinnada in Phrygia (Strabo, lib. xii. ; Juv. xiv. 307 ; and 
TibulL in. iii 13). A slightly translucent marble, with rich 
purple markings — violet verging on crimson ; according to the 
legend, it was stained with the blood of Atys (Stat Sylv. I. v. 36). 

Example : Twelve fluted columns in the nave of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura, and four large colunms in the tribune of S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. 

(4) Marmor lasium, from the island of lasos ; probably the 
modem porta santa, so called because the " holy door " of S. 
Peter's is framed with this marble. It is mottled with large 
patches and veins of dull red, green, and brown, with some 
white. 

Examples: The slabs in front of the " GroBcosiasis" and the 
four altar columns in S. Peter's, in the chapels of the Presenta- 
tion and of S. Sebastian. 
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(5) Marmor Chium^ from the island of Chios, probably the 
modem " Africano," It is similar in markings and colours to 
the porta sarUa marble, but the tints are more brilliant. 

Examples: A great deal of the pavement of the Basilica 
Julia, and two large colunms in the fa9ade of S. Peter's. 

(6) Bosso ajilico, a Greek marble; its ancient name is 
unknown. As a rule it does not occur in large pieces, but 
was much used for small cornices, architraves, and other mould- 
ings in the interiors of buildings. It is hard, very fine in grain, 
and of a deep red, like blood. It takes a very high polish, 
and is one of the most richly decorative marbles used in 
ancient Roma 

Examples : The largest known pieces are the fourteen steps 
to the high altar of S. Prassede, and two columns, nearly 12 
feet high, in the Rospigliosi Casino deW Aurora. During the 
period of decadence it was occasionally used for sculpture: 
examples, two statues of fauns in the Vatican and Capitoline 
Museums. 

(7) Nero antico is probably the ancient marmor Tamarium, 
from Cape TsBuarus, in Sparta. It is mentioned by Tibullua. 
(in. iii 14) in conjunction with the Phrygian and Carystian 
marbles. (See also Prop. EL ILL ii. ; and Pliny, Eisf. NaL 
xxxvi 43.) 

Examples : Two colunms in the choir of the church of Ara 
Gceli. It is of rare occurrence. 

An immense number of other less common marbles, includ- 
ing many varieties of breccia, and fossil madrepores, have been 
found in the ruins of Rome; but their ancient names are 
unknown. 

Some of the classical names for marbles, also, cannot be 
identified — such as the marmor LucuUeum, from an island in 
the Nile, but which island Pliny does not say (see Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 8). It was so called because it was specially used in 
Rome by the consul L. Lucullus, about the year 74 B.c. 

Another doubtful marble is the marmor Proconnesium, from 
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the island of Ftoconnesos, with which the celebrated mausoleum 
of Halicamassus was decorated. (See Vitr. IL 8 ; and Pliny, 
HisL Nat. xxxvi. 6.) 

A very rich and beautiful mottled red and white marble, 
now called "/Vor di Persko" may possibly be the manmr 
Molossium, A great part of the walls of the magnificent 
Comni Chapd, in the Lateran Basilica, is lined with it. 

Many varieties of the beautiful '* precious, serpentines " 
were used by the Romans; these are not marbles strictly 
speaking, not being calcareous stones. 

The commonest is the lapis Atradus (verde antico), from 
Atrax on the Peneius in Thessaly (Livy, zzxii 15). Like 
rosso antico it was mainly used for internal decoration. It 
has a brilliant green ground, mottled with white and dark 
brown. It seldom occurs in lai^e pieces, but some columns 
of it were found by the Temple of Caster in the Forum, and 
are now set on its front flight of steps. 

The finest examples in Rome are the twenty-four columns 
by the niches of the Apostles in the Lateran Basilica. Another 
variety of " precious serpentine " found in Rome is the lapis 
ophites of Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxv. 11). It is deep green, with 
markings like the scales of a snake (8(f>i^) ; hence its name. It 
was found near Thebes. 

Example : A fine vase in the Vatican Galleria dei candelahri. 

Alabaster: The hard Oriental varieties of alabaster are 
among the most magnificent materials used in ancient Rome.^ 
This is the onyx or alabastrites of Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxvL 12, 
and xxzvii. 32). Its chief quarries were in Arabia, in Syria 
near Damascus^ and on the Nile near Thebes; these last 
quarries have been largely worked in the present century, to 
supply materials for the facing of the mosque of Mehemet Ali 

^ They are very different from the soft native alabasters of Italy, such 
as that quarried near Yolterra, and much used by the Etruscans for their 
cinerary nms. 
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on the citadel of Cairo, and many blocks were imported into 
Rome for the rebuilding of the Basilica of S. Paolo fuori le 
mwra. 

In Pliny^s time (first century A.D.) it was very rare ; he 
mentions, as an almost miraculous thing, four small columns 
of ^^onyz^* which were placed in the Theatre of Balbus (see p. 
299). This precious material had previously been only used 
for cups and perfume bottles, which were hence called 
alabastra. 

In later times it was introduced in larger quantities, and 
many columns of it have been found in the Baths of Caracalla, 
on the Palatine, and elsewhere. It is a very beautiful semi- 
transparent stone, richly marked with concentric nodules and 
wavy strata, the result of its calcareous matter being usually 
deposited in the stalactite form. 

An immense number of varieties of alabaster have been 
found in Eome, some ahnost as transparent as rock crystal 
and others marked with brilliant red mottlings. 

During the second and third centuries the more transparent 
and richly marked sorts were often used for drapery round 
the shoulders of marble busts, of which many examples are 
preserved in the Gapitoline Museum. Some of the finest 
specimens of the red variety are used to line the " font " at the 
end of the so-called Christian Basilica, by the side of the Sacra 
Via (see p. 141). 

Another even more sumptuous material was used in Rome, 
though it was apparently very scarce. This is fluorspair^ a 
translucent crystalline substance marked with blue, red, and 
purple.^ A lump of it, found at the Marmoratvm in the pre- 
sent century, has been cut into slabs to line the high altar of 
the Church of the Jesu, A few other pieces have been found 
among the ruins of Rome. 

^ Large qaantities of this beaatiful material are found near Matlock in 
Derbyshire, but these mines do not appear to have been worked by the 
Romans. The murrha of Pliny came from the East. 
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Gorsi, Pidre antiche^ 1845, pp. 165 to 195, attempts, and 
apparently with success, to show that this is the substance of 
which the precious murrhine cups were made (see Pliny, HisL 
NcU, xxxvii 7-12). It was certainly a natural stone, and not 
Chinese parcehiriy as has been suggested on the strength of a 
passage where Propertius (IV. v. 25) speaks of it as *Uoda 
fods^* ''baked in the fire." The context shows that he may 
be speaking of sham myrrhine cups. 

The Museo Kircheriano possesses a small shallow cup made 
of fluor-spar, which appears to be antique. 

Hard stones^ such as graniteSy basalts, and porphyries were 
first introduced into Eome in the latter part of the first 
century B.C., and were afterwards imported in enormous 
quantities, especially in the form of huge monolithic columns. 
To bring these and the granite obelisks from Egypt gigantic 
ships were specially built (See Pliny, HisL Nat, xxxvi. 1 
and 14.) ^ 

These are all very refractory, and can only be worked by 
the help of emery or diamond dust 

The former was got chiefly from the island of Naxos. 
(Pliny, Hisi, Nat. xxxvi. 10.) Drills worked with diamond 
dust are mentioned by Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxvii 76). 

The basalts {Basanites of Pliny, xxxvi. 11) are of various 
colours — ^black, green, and brown, usually free from spots or 
markings. Examples of all three exist, but are comparatively 
rare. In the period of Decadence basalt and porphyry was 
used for statues, as for example that of the Nile in the Temple 
of Peace (see p. 261), and the existing statue of Minerva on 
the Capitoline steps. 

Pliny (Hist, Nat, xxxvi. 11) mentions that the first 

^ The enonnoas ship, which had brought an obelisk from Egypt in the 
reign of Caligola, was sunk by Claudius at Ostia to form foundations for 
part of a new harbour ; it was of such enormous size that it nearly equalled 
in length a whole side of the great harbour. Remains of it still exist. 
(See Pliny, Mist, Nat, xxxvL 14, and Suet Claud. 20.) 

C 
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porphyry statue was sent from Egypt to Eome in the reign of 
Claudius, but in Borne, he says, this practice of cutting statues 
in porphyry was not imitated. 

The red porphyry (Porphyrites) was brought from Egypt 
to Eome in enormous quantities, and was used chiefly for 
monolithic columns and pavements; many examples exist. 
It has a deep red ground, covered with small white specks 
of feldspar, and was hence called Leptopsephos or "white- 
spotted." 

A rich green porphyry was also much used, but not in such 
lai^e masses as the red sort 

This is the Lapis Lacedamumius (wrongly called Serpevdino 
by the modem Eomans), so named from its quarries in the 
Lacedsemonian Mt Taygetus, near the city of Sparta (Pausan. 
Laoon, lib. iii. and viii. ; Pliny, Hist, Not. xxxvL 1 1 ; and Juv. 
zi. 173). It has a rich green ground, covered with rectangular 
greenish-white crystals of feldspar. It appears to have been 
mostly used for pavements and wall linings. It occurs in 
the pavement of the Tridinium of the Flavian Palace. 

Great quantities of it are used in the mediaeval church 
floors with mosaic of Opus Alexandrinum. It does not as a rule 
occur in blocks large enough for columns. 

The granites used in Rome came mostly from Syene, on the 
Nile, and other quarries near the first cataract (Pliny, Hist, 
Nat. xxxvi. 13). 

The red granite was called Lapis Pyrrhopoecilvs, and the 
gray Lapis Psaronius, The columns of Trajan's Basilica Ulpia 
are a fine example of the latter. Both sorts are used for the 
columns of the Pantheon, and the Temple of Saturn in the 
Forum. 

The granites from Elba were also used in ancient Bome, 
though much less than those from Egypt. 

The quarries all over the Boman Empire were mostly 
worked by slaves and convicts, and were presided over by a 
number of o&cieia—prcBfecti marmorum, iabularii ad marmora, 
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procuraiores monUum, and other grades.^ The selection of the 
beds and the general direction of the work was entrusted to a 
class of mining engineers called machinarii, under whom worked 
the lapicidcB and the metcdlarxL 

The blocks, before being shipped off, were usually numbered, 
and were frequently marked with the name of the reigning 
emperor, and that of the prafedus or other official in charge 
of the quarry.* 

The blocks were brought up the Tiber, and landed at a 
special marble wharf — the marmoraium — below the Aventine 
Hill. Extensive remains of this massive stone wharf have been 
discovered, and also a very large number of blocks of marble 
which had been landed but never used. Most of these were 
used by Pius IX. to decorate the churches of Bome. 

The marble and stone masons of Eome formed a very 
large body of workmen, divided into many classes : — stcUuarii 
or fidores (sculptors of statues), scidptores (carvers of foliage 
and architectural ornament), lapidarii (workers of mouldings 
and simple details in stone), marmor<mi (do. in marble), polUores 
(polishers), charaderarii (cutters of inscriptions), musivarii 
(mosaic workers), quadraiarii (blockers -out in the rough), 
ccMores (sawyers). 

^ An interestiiig inscription was found by Belzoni in one of the Nile 
granite quarries, dedicating it to Jupiter Ammon in the name of Seyerus, 
his sons, and wife ; it also records the names of the pra/ectits operum (see 
Corsi, PUtre ani. p. 23). 

' A valuable paper on these quarry-marks was published by Bruzza 
{Ann. Inst, 1870, p. 106 seq.) These marks are often of great yalue in 
determining the date of a building or statue. On the under part of the 
BO-caUed " Trophies of Marius," which once 
stood in the Nymph/eum of Severus Alexander, 
and are now by the Capitoline Steps, is this 
quarry-mark, showing that the block, which is 
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of Athenian marble, was sent to Bome in the reign of Bomitian by the 
freedman Chresimus. 
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Architectural Styles of Roman Buildings. 

The architecture of ancient Rome may be said to have 
passed through three stages — first the Etruscan, second the 
Greek, and third the Roman. 

L The Romans of all periods appear to have been a 
thoroughly inartistic race, endowed with great powers of 
learning and adapting from various nations that proficiency in 
the fine arts in which they themselves were wanting. The 
Etruscans, on the other hand, whose country surrounded the 
primitive city of Rome, and who appear to have formed an 
important part of the ruling classes among the early Romans, 
were a nation highly skilled in the practice of the fine arts, 
although without, as it seems, much real originality.^ 

Their architecture, painting, and sculpture, appear to have 
been an ingenious compound of these arts as practised in 
Greece, Assyria, and Egypt, a combination mainly due to 
the active commerce which was carried on between those 
countries and the shores of Etruria by a large fleet of Phoeni- 
cian traders. 

The same Etruscan tomb will contain wall paintings of 
Homeric scenes drawn with much of the true Hellenic grace 
and beauty, doors and cornices almost exactly resembling those 
of certain tombs in Egypt, and painted vases with the oft- 
repeated sacred symbol of the tree or the fire-altar between 
two attendant genii or beasts — one of the oldest of Aryan 
symbols, and one which is repeated over and over in wall- 
sculptures, cylinders, and other objects found in the ancient 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria,^ but was quite unknown in 
Egypt 

* Their mechanical skill was saperior to their power of design ; even 
among the Greeks Etruscan bronze work was celebrated. 

' This symbol never occurs in ^yptian art, and, though common on 
early Hellenic pottery, appears to be of Oriental origin. 
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It was this strange Etruscan medley of the art of yarious 
Eastern countries that was adopted and imitated during the 
first few centuries of the existence of Eome. This is clear, 
not only from the scanty existing remains, but also from the 
universal agreement of the ancient Roman writers themselyes 
as to the character of the early Eoman buildings and their 
decoration. 

The primitive temple was either a simple CeUoy such as we 
see on the Palatine near the Scalce Cad ; or, if a more ambitious 
building, like the Temple of Jupiter on the CapUolivm^ had 
a peristyle of widely spaced (arceostyle) columns, so that the 
architrave was necessarily of wood, owing to the intercolumni- 
ation being more than a stone lintel could span. 

The architectural decorations of these early buildings were 
in gilt bronze, or painted terra-cotta, rather than in stone ; and 
the pictures and statues they contained were not only Etruscan 
in style, but were usually the work of Etruscan artists. This 
was notably the case with the terra-cotta sculpture on the 
pediment of the Temple of Capitoline JupUer (see p. 288). 

Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxv. 45, quoting Varro), says that the 
painting and sculpture of the Temple of Ceres, near the Circus 
MajMnus^ were the work of the first Qreek artists employed 
in Eome, and that before then (c. 493 B.a), ^^all things in 
temples were Etruscan." 

Yitruvius (iii 3), speaking of Eoman temples in the 
Etruscan style, says — ^*Omantque signis fictilibus aut oereis 
inauratis earum fastigia, Tuscanico more: uti est ad Circum 
Maximum Cereris, et HerctUis Pompeiani, item CapHoUi," i.e. " The 
pediments of Tuscan (Etruscan) temples are adorned with 
statues of terrarcotta or of gilt bronze, in the Etruscan fashion ; 

^ Not only the architectural form of this ancient temple was purely 
Etruscan, bat so also was its special triad of deities, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

' Bemains of the temple are built into the Church of S, Maria in 
Comudin, 
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as is the case with the Temple of Ceres at the Circus Maadmus^ 
that of Hercules Pon^eianus, and that (of Jupiter) on the 
Capitolium,^^ (See also Vitr. iv. 7, and vi 3.) 

n. The Oreek Style} The Greek influence is more obvious; 
nearly all the temples of the late Bepublican and earlier 
Imperial age are Hellenic in style, with slight modifications, 
not only in general design, but also in minute details and 
ornaments. Many Greek architects were employed in Eome, 
such as the celebrated ApoUodorus in the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian; and those architects who were Romans by 
race, such as M. Yitruvius, G. Mutius, and Cossutius (first 
century KC), Severus and Celer under Nero, and Kabinius 
under Domitian, were purely Greek by training, and in most 
cases obtained their professional education in Athens. (See 
Vitr. vii. Prcef. ; Hirt Ges(i\„ der Battle, ii p. 257 ; and Bum's 
Borne, p. 76.^ 

The Ionic and Gorinthian styles were adopted by the 
Romans with but little alteration ; while the Doric was usu- 
ally merged into that modified form which had been adopted 
by the Etruscans, and was hence called Tuscan. Another 
Romanised form of Doric was also used, but its severe purity 
of form was but little appreciated by the splendour-loving 
Romans. 

The Roman tendency was to increase the size of the Cella, 
either by making the temple wider in proportion to its length 
than a Greek temple would have been, as is the case with the 

^ A great impulse was given to the taste for Greek works of art by the 
capture of Syracuse by Maroellus in 212 b.c. (Liv. zxv. 40), and by the 
sack of Tarentum (Liv. xxvii. 16). 

' Indirectly there was much Greek influence in the primitive Etruscan 
art of Rome, and possibly direct influence also. According to tradition 
Tarquinius Prisons was a Greek, the son of Bemaratus, the Tyrant of 
Corinth, who had been expelled by Cypselus in 665 B.O. The conquest of 
Magna Graecia and Sicily in the third century B.O., and the taking of 
Corinth by Mummius in 146 B.O., filled Rome with the spoils of Greek art. 
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T^mpU of Castor, or by sacrificing th^ peristyle and building a 
large Cetla with prostyle Portico and engaged columns ^ along its 
walls ; as, for example, the temple of " Fortuna virUis " (so- 
called) ; see fig. 44, p. 377 ; and the Temples of Saturn, Ves- 
pasian, and Faustina, Another point in which the Roman 
temples differed from those of the Greeks was in the lofty 
stylobate or podium on which they were very frequently raised, 
examples of which are the Temples of Castor, Divus Julius, 
and Saiwm, all in the Forum Magnum. It is, however, more 
in the architectural details that the Eoman want of taste 
showed itself, and though they were at first content to copy 
the Greek mouldings and enrichments, almost with absolute 
fidelity, yet the Eoman craving for richness of effect soon led 
them to cover all the various members of the efiUablaiwre with 
elaborate surface ornament, a very great artistic mistake, 
as the plain flat coronce and fillets, catching the light strongly, 
served a very important purpose in setting off by contrast 
the lines of dark hollows and delicate surface enrichments 
applied to a few of the members only. The slight com- 
mencement of this decadence in taste can be seen even in 
the very splendid and well -designed cornice of the Temple 
of Concord; it has progressed further in the cornice of the 
Temple of Vespasian, in which one of the coronce is cut into 
short upright flutings, and the lower egg and dart member is 
covered with elaborate surface ornament. Later on, in the 
second and third century, it was carried further still, till every 
single member in a cornice was often covered with enrich- 
ments, leaving no plain surfaces to relieve the eye or to give 
bands of bright light A remarkable example of this is the 
very beautifully executed cornice which was used by Maxentius 

^ Engaged columns were used by the Greeks during the fifth century 
B.o.» as in the great Doric Olympeium of Agrigentum, the *' lion-tomb " at 
Cnidus, and in the next century as in the Corinthian Choragic rnxmument 
of LygiercUes ; they were, however, used much less frequently by the Greeks 
than by their Roman imitators. 
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(taken from some earlier building) to decorate the door of the 
temple to his son Eomulus (see p. 264). 

in. The Native Roman Style: see p. 301, on the Amphi- 
theatres. The Eomans, though quite devoid of any artistic 
originality, or even power of refined appreciation, were the 
most able of engineers, and were remarkably skilful in con- 
triving and planning so as to fulfil in the most complete way 
all the practical requirements of their different buildings. 

This purely utilitarian spirit led naturally and easily to 
the development of a new style, which had at least that 
beauty which fttness is supposed to bring with it, and frequently 
possessed, even if it were by accident, much harmony of pro- 
portion and grandeur of effect from the vastness of its masa 

In their desire for large covered halls the Eomans were 
led to throw aside the restrictions imposed by the Hellenic use 
of the stone lintel, and even the more elastic limits permitted 
by the use of the wooden beam; and making use of their 
strong natural cement (the pozzolana) constructed concrete 
domes and vaults of enormous span, cast in one solid mass of 
concrete, which covered the space like a metal lid without 
lateral thrust ; having, that is, the form but not the principle 
of the arch. This allowed them safely to vault spaces so wide 
that the walls would have been pushed out if they had been 
covered with a true arched vault either in brick or stone. 

It is frequently supposed that the main characteristic of 
the native architecture of Rome was the great development 
of the principle of the arch : that this was not the case I have 
attempted to show below (see p. 32). 

Roman Methods of Construction. 

The walls of the ancient buildings of Rome, constructionally 
speaking, are of two sorts only, namely — (L) of Opus quad- 
ratum, or (11.) of Concrete, Concrete vxdls may be divided into 
five classes — (i) unfaced; (ii.) faced with opus incertum; (iii.) 
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faced with opus reHcukUum; (iv.) faced with brick; and (v.) 
faced with mixed brick and small tufa blocks, commonly called 
qpusmxiim} 

L Opus Quadraiumy that is masonry of rectangular blocks, 
is the most primitive among existing methods of building in 
Bome. The earliest example, the pre-historic wall of Bama 
Quadrata, is described below. 

At first tufa was the only material used, and neither clamps 
nor mortar were used to bind the wall together. Soon 
pqfervno was worked, as for example is seen in the wall of 
Servins Tullius (see p. 69). 

Mortar was introduced at a very remote period ; it occurs 
in the Ttdliarmm, probably among existing buildings the next 
in date to the pre-historic fortifications of the Palatine (see fig. 
9, p. 79). Its purpose was not, however, like that of modem 
mortar, to bind the blocks together, but it was a mere skin 
about the thickness of cardboard, apparently of pure lime, 
introduced simply to give the joints and beds quite even and 
smoothly-fitting surfaces. This thin layer of lime occurs in the 
Servian wall on the Aventine ; in the peperino wall of the front 
of the Tabukirivm (see fig. 26, p. 240) ; and in the tufa walls 
of the Colosseum (see fig. 33, p. 313). It is, however, more 
usually omitted, its presence or absence being a matter of 
very little importance with such perfectly-fitting masonry as 
was made by the Eoman& 

Even the earliest blocks — ^those of the so-called wall of 
Bomulus — ^were worked with metal tools, distinct marks of 
which exist in places where the surface is well-preserved.^ 

^ It is a mistake to speak of Opua incertu/m and retiaUatum as if they 
were methods of construction belonging to the same category as Opus 
quadraivm : like brick, they are merely used as facinga to walls, .which 
are oonstmctionally of concrete. 

' It has been more than once stated that these primitiye tufa blocks 
were split with wooden wedges ; that was never the case, and indeed it 

would be impossible to square tufa in this way. 
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« 

The sizes of ihe blocks, whether of tufa or peperino, from the 
earliest period till the time of the Empire, appear to have been 
almost alwa3rs the same in two of their dimensions; that 
is, they were roughly two Eoman feet deep (about 1.11^), and 
the same across the ends. In the ruder primitive work these 
dimensions can only be taken as an average, but under the 
Bepublic they were followed with much accuracy. The lengths 
of the blocks as a rule vary, but in the finest specimen of Opiis 
guadrcUum, that of the front of the Tabularium, 78 B.C., the 
blocks are exactly the same in all their dimensions ; the end is 
a square of two Eoman feet, and the length exactly four feet ; 
so that one block set lengthways in the wall (stretcher) ranges 
exactly with two set endways (headers). They are arranged 
with a course of headers and then a course of stretchers alter- 
temately, all the way up. 

This masonry with courses of regular depth is called by 
Vitruvius isodonum; and the bonding arrangement, with alter- 
nate courses of headers and stretchers, is called Emplecton 
(from €fnr\iK€iVi to weave in), and the extra long " through 
stones," extending the whole thickness of the wall, were called 

This solid kind of masonry, formed wholly of rectangular 
blocks, is described by Vitruvius as if it were peculiar to the 
Greeks, in spite of its having once been largely practised in 
Rome. In his time the Eoman method was to make the bulk 
of the wall of concrete, and only face it with stone : he thus 
contrasts the two systems — Orceci vero non iia; sed plana (coria) 
cdlocarUeSj et longiiudines chororvm aUemis coagmeiUis in orassi- 
tudinem ifistruentes, non media farcitmt (do not fill up the middle 
with concrete) sed e suis frontaiis perpetuum et in unam orassitudi- 
nem parieiem consolidant. 

Great care was taken by the Eomans in the close fitting of 
the beds and joints in Opus quadratum; and during the re- 
publican and early imperial period each block was carefully 
fastened to the adjacent ones with dowels or clamps. As 
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Vitruvius (ii. 8) says — cum his artsis ferreis et plumbo frontes 
vindcB smU, 

The iron clamps were usually very massive; they were 
turned down at each end, and then fixed with melted lead. 
Other dowels of a dovetail shape were very commonly used ; 
these appear to have been of wood. 

Travertine was probably not much used before the first 
century B.a, and then chiefly for ornamental purposes, and for 
giving extra strength at certain points (see fig. 33, p. 313). 
When used for walls it was not cut into regular courses, 
but was worked up so as to involve as little labour as possible, 
and the least amount of waste, being both much harder and 
more valuable than the tufa, or even the peperino,^ 

This masoniy with unequal courses is the pseudisodomon of 
Vitruvius ; and when walls were built of tufa or peperino, mixed 
with travertine, the former are cut in unequal courses so as to 
range with the latter. The finest example of a solid travertine 
wall in Bome is perhaps what remains of the wall round the 
podium of the Temple of Vespasian; here the massive and 
perfectly jointed blocks of travertine were simply used for the 
sake of strength, as they were completely cased with marble ; 
the great iron clamps which unite all the blocks are really 
quite superfluous — as there waa no lateral pressure, and the 
immense weight of each stone was amply sufficient to keep it 
in position. 

In most cases travertine was used for archways, and other 
points of extra strain. In the Forum Julii it is used only for 
the keystones and springers of the tufa flat arches (see p. 255), 
and in the Forum of Augustus for the cornice and the voussms 
of the large skew arch, now called Varco d£ pantani The 
smaller arches are built, like the rest of the wall, of peperino. 

^ The primitiye walls of Tibur (Tivoli) are built of tufa, which had to 
be brought some distance, though there is an abundant supply of travertine 
on the spot. The tufa was so much easier to work that it was less trouble 
to carry it a long distance rather than use the hard travertine. 
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Similarly, in the existing wall of the Forum Pads the 
voussoirs and jambs of the archway are of travertine, while the 
rest is of mixed tufa and peperino. The way in which travertine 
is mixed with tufa in some of the lofty inner walls of the 
Colosseum, in order to give additional strength, is described 
at p. 313 (see fig. 33). Some of the blocks used in the arcades 
of the Colosseum are as much as 15 feet long by 8 wide. 

II. Concrete Walls. Concrete is by far the most important 
and largely used of all the biulding materials of Roma It was 
made by mixing pozzolana, lime and broken stones (usually 
about the size of a man's fist) with sufficient water to reduce 
the whole mass to a semi-fluid state, which could be cast into 
the required forms of walls or vaults, as is described below. 
The special stone which is used in a concrete wall is often an 
indication of its date. 

In the earliest concrete, probably till nearly the end of the 
Eepublican period, only broken lumps of tufa or peperino were 
used. Next travertine and sUex (lava) were much used, more 
especially for foimdations; and under the Empire concrete 
walls were largely made with broken pieces of brick. 

As marble became plentiful after the Christian era, it 
frequently appears as a constituent of the concrete; waste 
pieces, and columns or wall-linings injured by fire, were broken 
up on the spot^ and used for the concrete of new walls.^ 

Lastly, during the period of decadence, while the magnifi- 
cent buildings of Rome were falling into ruin, concrete was 
made of marble alone, and sometimes even of the valuable 
oriental porphyries. 

In the Early Middle Ages no better use for the splendid 
marble decorations of the classical buildings appears to have 
been known than to bum part into lime and break the rest 
up into small pieces for concrete.^ 

^ In the restored walls of the Flavian Palace, on the Palatine, quantities 
of fire-stained marble can be seen mixed with the broken brick and other 
materials of the concrete. 

> The remains of the massive walls of the twelfth century, Turria 
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Another material, pumice-stone, was often used to make 
the concrete of vaults, though more frequently the ordinary 
soft tufa is used for this. 

(l) Unfaced Concrete. This was usually used for founda- 
tions, but in some places it was carried up to a great height, 
as in the substructures of Caligula's palace, and the whole 
lower story of Hadrian's Exedra in the Palatine Stadium, Why 
it was not more generally used it is difficult to say, but the 
fact remains that nearly all concrete walls which were visible 
above ground were faced in one of the modes mentioned below. 
These smooth facings were not for the sake of appearance, as 
they were nearly always covered with marble or stucco ; and 
they had the serious disadvantage of presenting so smooth a 
surface that the stucco had no ''key" to hold on by, and 
elaborate provisions had to be made to get over this difficulty. 
The concrete walls were cast between two lines of wooden 
boarding, formed thus: — Upright posts, 10 to 15 feet high, 
were stuck in the ground along the line of both faces of the 
future wall, about 3 feet apart, and against these posts wooden 
boards were nailed horizontally, overlapping one another ; into 
the intermediate space the concrete was poured, and received 
on its surface the imprint of the post and boards. When the 
concrete had set^ the wooden framing was removed, and refixed 
on the top of the wall ; and the process was repeated till the 
wall was ndsed to the required height.^ 

Walls thus formed, especially when the hard lava and 
travertine were used, were stronger and more durable than 
even the most solid masonry. Blocks of stone, however 
massive, could be removed one by one by the same force that 

ChaHularia (see p. 142), consist of concrete made of marble alone. The 
splendid porphyry columns of the Temple of Venus and Rome were broken 
up to build the kilns, in which the equally magnificent marble columns 
were burnt into lime on the floor of the temple. 

^ It need hardly be said that the Romans did not leave the wooden 
framing to rot in the grooves of the concrete, as has, however, been stated. 
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set them in place, but a concrete wall was one perfectly solid 
mass, and could only be destroyed by a laborious process, like 
that of quarrying hard stone from its native rock. 

This has, unhappily, been shown in a very striking way 
by the recent wholesale destruction of ancient buildings on the 
Esquiline, near the Ho^ii SMustiani, The primitive wall of 
the kings was easily removed, block by block, and the tufa 
broken up to use in the new Boulevard ; but the later build- 
ings, with walls of concrete, were only destroyed with great 
difficulty and by the help of dynamite. 

(ii) Concrete faced with Opis incertum. This method of 
facing walls was used during the time of the Republic, but was 
nearly obsolete in the reign of Augustus, when Yitruvius was 
writing. He speaks of it thus — lib. ii. 8, ''. . . reiiculaiumy 
quo nunc omnes utuntur, et antiquum^ quod incerhim dicUur.** 
Irregularly shaped bits of tufa were cut smooth on one face, 
and roughly pointed behind ; the whole face of the concrete 
wall was then studded with these stones, the points sticking 
into the wall, and the smooth surfaces appearing on the face. 
The pieces, square, triangular, or polygonal, range from 2 to 
5 inches across. Examples of this method of facing exist in 
the thick concrete wall at the foot of the ScoIcb Cody and other 
places on the Palatine ; in some of the houses built against 
the wall of Servius, by the railway station; and in the 
Emporium, a great series of storehouses on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

(iii.) Opus reiiculatum is like Opus incertum, except that each 
little block of tufa is a true square, and all are arranged to run 
in diagonal lines, likq a sort of network, whence came its name. 
It appears to have been first used in the early part of the first 
century B.C., and continued till the reign of Hadrian. The 
earlier sort, till the reign of Tiberius, has small squares of 
tufa, usually 2 to 3 inches across, very neatly fitted together. 
The quoins or angles of the walls have neatly cut rectangular 
pieces of tufa, arranged to work in with the reticulated part ; 
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and the arched openings, whether flat or semicircular, have 
veil-jointed tufa voussoirs, about 9 inches long by 3^ wide. 

The " Muro torto," the Mauso- 
letun of Augustus, the so-called 
AiidiioriumofMieeenas,ibe"Ho\ie6 
of Livia" (see p. 99), and other 
buildings on the Palatine, built 
against the walls of Boma Quad- 
rata, are the best examples in 
Rome of thia early kind of reticu- B < 
lated facing (see fig. I).* 

The later kinds of Opus rttiat- 
laitim differ from the earlier in 
having no rectangular tufa quoins 
or voussoirs, but have brick facing 
at the angles, and brick bands 
about a foot deep are introduced 
at interrals of 2 or 3 feet. In 
some cases the Opua reticulalum is Concrete wall faced with (A) 
merely used as a patch or panel in Opus inoBrtum and (B) Opua 
the middle of . wall faced with """J"'™. C Sim th. 

Section, umilar in both. 
brickwork. 

Examples of tihis exist in the lower rooms of the Palace 
of Caligula, which face on to the Horn Via ; and in the sub- 
structures of the Therma of T^ivs, which cut through the 
remains of Nero's Oolden House. Hadrian's Villa near Tivoli 
is one of the latest examples of this mixed use of brick and 
reticulated wall facing. 

(iv.) Brkk-fadiig. Facing of burnt brick did not probably 
come into use in Rome before the first century B.a The 
Bostra and the Pantheon are the earliest examples of known 
date, namely 44 B.a and 27 b.c. 

' Id Rome Ognta rttieulaium ia iaTariabl; of tu/a, but loroe ezamplei 
eziit on the Fia Alalia, towards Albano, where jwjwriTU) and lava ore used 
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It should be observed that in ancient Borne brick, whether 
for walls or arches, was used merely as a thin facing, and was 
of little constructional importanca In the true sense of the 
word there is no such thing as a brick wall among all the 
ruins of Rome; the actual wall or vault is always made of 
concrete, and the bricks are merely used as a thin skin over 
the visible faces. Except at the angles of walls, tiiese facing 
bricks are triangular in shape, so aa to make a good bond 
with the concrete core and present a large surface with 
a small quantity of burnt clay. This apparent parsimony 
was probably due to the comparative scarcity of wood for fuel 
in the neighbourhood of Kome. Even party-walls of small 
rooms, which are sometimes only 7 inches thick, are not built 
solid, but have an inner core of concrete, with a facing of very 
small brick triangles (see fig. 2). 




Fig. 2. 

Secticm of coDcrehi wbJI, ihowiug the use o! bricks merely ai a facing 

The same is the case with the so-called relieving arches — 
made of le^a bipetialee — two-foot tiles — so frequently found 
in Boman walls. They, as a rule, only tail into the wall from 
3 to 4 inches, with at rare intervals whole two-foot tiles 
inserted. Many theories have been invented as to the use of 
the so-called relieving arches, (for example) in the walls of the 
Pantheon, to concentrate the pressure on to certain points; 
but when the fact is realised that the concrete wall is nearly 
20 feet thick, and that its brick facing and arches merely enter 
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it to an average depth of about 5 inches, it will easily be seen 
that these "relieving" arches have about as much construc- 
tional use as if they were painted on the surface of the walL 

That the Romans themselves were imder no delusion as to 
these facing arches being of any structural importance is shown 
by the fact that they very often omitted the upper part of an 
arch if it happened to be hidden by a projecting vault passing 
in front of it. This method of construction was the secret of 
the immense strength and durability of the Eoman buildings 
—each wall was one solid coherent mass, like a great slab of 
stone ; openings of any form could be made in it and it would 
still hold together.^ And, more important still, the vaults and 
arches were quite free from lateral thrust 

The character of the brick facing is often a clear indication 
of the date of a wall, if all the points about it are very carefully 
examined — the size, colour, and quality of the bricks, the 
thickness of the joints, the quality of the mortar, and the 
colour of the pozzolana used. 

It has been stated that some guide to the date of a Eoman 
wall can be obtained simply by measuring the number of brick 
courses that go to a foot ; this is not the case. In early work 
the bricks are thick and the joints thin, while in later times 
the reverse is the case. Thus brick facing of the first half of 
the third century has more courses to the foot than that of the 
Flavian period. 

The following list gives a few characteristic specimens of 
different dates : — 

1 In the Baths of Caracalla remarkable instances of this can be seen. 
In one place the concrete wall was originally supported by two columns : 
the columns have been taken away, and the wall above stUl remains, 
hanging like a curtain from the concrete vault. 
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CHAP. 



Rostra of J. Csesar 


Date. 


AVK&AOB 
THICKinESS 

OF Bricks. 


AVSRAOE 

Thickncss 
of joimts. 


44 B.C. 


IJ inch. 


i inch. 


Pantheon of Agrippa 


27 B.C. 


li ,. 


i-i .. 


Praetorian Camp of Tiberias . 


23 A.D. 


U-iJ ,. 


i-i .. 


Aqueduct of Nero (Aqua Claudia) . 


C 62 A.D. 


i-U „ 


4-i .. 


Baths of Titus .... 


80 A.D. \ 
C. 90 A.D. 1 


m t 


i » 


Palace of Domitian 


li » 


Hadrian Temple of Venus and Rome 


C. 125 A.D. 


li „ 


1 .. 


Palace of Severus .... 


C. 200 A.D. 


1 .. 


i .. 


Aurelian's Walls of Rome 


c. 271 


li-U,, 


IJ-li .. 



It must, however, be remembered that very great varieties 
occur during the same reign, and even in the same part of a 
building ; a new gang of workmen or a batch of bricks from 
a fresh figlvna would naturally occasion this ; and hence very 
great caution is necessary in judging of the dates from merely 
the internal evidence of the brickwork.^ 

Finer joints and special neatness are always to be seen in 
those exceptional walls, the brick facing of which was left 
exposed and not hidden either with stucco or marble, as was 
the case with Nero's continuation of the Claudian Aqueduct 

The apparent length of bricks always varies very much ; 
this is owing to the fact that one or more of the sharp points 
of the triangle were very often broken off before the brick was 
built into its place, and hence comparatively few of them are 
quite perfect The bricks are set in mortar made of lime and 
j)ozzolana, the latter usually of a bright red colour, but in the 
inferior mortar of the third century and later it is more often 
brown. 

^ In the remains of the Golden House of Nero under the Thermae of 
Titus the most different varieties both of workmanship and size of bricks 
can be observed. The usual maximum thickness for Roman bricks is 1 J 
inch, but in this building many bricks are fully 2) inches thick ; others 
again are only 1\, 
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(y.) The term Opus mixium, though not a classical one, is 
now used to denote wall facings with alternate courses of brick 
and small blocks of tufa ; it was much used during the fourth 
to the sixth century. The Circus of Maxentius is the earliest 
dated example, being of about the year A.D. 310 ; it is used in 
the latest alterations of the Palatine Stadium and the Flavian 
Palace, probably the work of Theodoric, about A.D. 500. 
Another example is the so-called Basilica by the Sacra Via. 

In all the above mentioned varieties of walling, whether 
the facing was of Opus reticulatum, brick, or opus mixtum, 
the main concrete mass appears to have been temporarily sup- 
ported by wooden framing, arranged in the way described, for 
the unfaced concrete walls. This was necessary to prevent the 
thin facing from being pushed out by the semi-fluid concrete. 

CemerUs and Stucco of very great variety were made by the 
Romans, and of the finest possible quality. The fine, hard, 
white stucco, which was used to cover stone and even marble 
buildings, was called Opus albarium. It is usually made of 
piure lime and pounded marble, and was hence also called 
CcsmerUum marmoreum (Vitr. vii 6). Marble appears to have 
been used for this purpose before it was introduced as a 
building material The stucco which was used to cover walls 
was called Opus tectorium ; minute accoimts are given of these 
various kinds of stucco by Vitruvius (vii caps. 2 to 6)} 
They were prepared with great care to receive paintings, and 
the finishing coat was usually polished to a surface like 
marble ; it' was, in fact, a kind of artificial marble ; and, when 
protected from rain, but very little inferior to the real thing. 
The wall stucco was applied in three or four coats, the whole 
being often more than two inches thick.^ The fine Opus 

^ Pliny's remarks on this subject {Hisl. Nat. xxxvi. 53 to 64), like the 
rest of his information on constructional matters, is taken from Vitruvius. 

' A painting in a house at Pompeii represents plasterers at work ; they 
are using wooden ''floats," exactly like those still in use. (See Ann, 
Iiut,, YoL for 1881.) 
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(dhariumy made of pounded marble, was only used for the 
finishing coat, the lower ones being of pozzolana and lime, like 
the mortar used for bedding the bricks. This coating of fine 
white marble cement appears to have been invariably applied 
to buildings of stone which were of an ornamental character, 
such as temples and the like, and, as among the Greeks,^ even 
white marble was usually coated with a thin skin of Optis 
alharium; the object of this was to afford a more absorbent 
ground for painted decorations than that of the marble itself. 

Even when walls of Roman buildings were to be lined with 
marble they were first covered with a thick coat of the coarser 
cement, in order to give a firm bed to hold the marble slabs. 
The brick wall -facings were, however, so smooth that they 
afforded very little hold or "key" either for the painted 
stucco or for the cement backing of the marble. 

The modem practice of forming an uneven surface by 
raking out the joints of the brickwork, was not employed by 
the Romans, who adopted instead a much more expensive and 
laborious method. This was to drive large iron nails at in- 
tervals into the joints of the brick-work, all over the surface 
of the wall ; these projecting nails gave the stucco or cement 
a sufficient hold, and were concealed from view by the finish- 
ing coats. Very frequently small plugs of marble, about 1 
inch by 1^ inch, were driven into the wall, either alone or in 
conjimction with the iron nails.^ When driven in by the side 

^ The beautiful pure white Pentelic marble of the Propylcea and other 
buildings on the Acropolis of Athens were coated with a thin skin of 
similar stucco to that which was used in Rome, and were then painted 
with coloured decorations. 

' It is very easy to overlook these iron nails, as their projecting part 
has usually rusted away, but a close examination will reveal their stumps, 
or the stains left by them, in almost all cases when brick-faced walls in 
Rome were either covered with stucco or cement backing behind marble 
slabs. The marble plugs are more visible, and can be seen in a very large 
number of the buildings of ancient Rome. In Opus reiiculatum the nails 
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of the nails their object appears to have been to give the iron 
something harder than brick to bite upon. Sometimes, but 
rarely, flat bronze pegs were used instead of iron; some of 
these are to be seen in the walls of the Flavian Palace on the 
Palatine. 

A specially hard kind of cement, called Opus signinum 
(Vitr. viii. 6), Opus testaceum, or ex testis tunsis, was made of 
lime and pozzolana^ mixed with pounded brick or pottery.^ 
It was specially used to line the channels {specus) of aqueducts, 
cisterns, and for other hydraulic purposes, and very commonly 
as one of the cement layers under mosaic pavements and under- 
floors of Hypocausts, It was of very great strength, and had 
the double advantage of perfectly resisting both water and 
fire, hence its use both for aqueducts and Hypocausts. 

Vitruvius (vii. 1) describes the various kinds of concrete 
and cement used to form a bed for marble pavings — First, 
statumen, a layer of broken stones, each not less than what 
would fill a man's hand ; second, ruduSf smaller stones, mixed 
in the proportion of three to one of lime and carefully rammed 
down to an even surface; third, nucleus, made of lime and 
poimded pottery, on which the marble slabs or mosaics were 
bedded ; fourth, upon the marble a fine fluid cement of lime 
and pounded marble was poured, so as to fill up all the inter- 
stices between the slabs or tesserce, and finally the whole surface 
was polished. Many existing examples are formed with these 
various layers, except that usually the statumen is omitted. 
Pavements were also made with a siu-face of hard white 
cement) made of coarsely pounded marble, ccementum mar- 
moreum; part of the Begia is paved in this way, see p. 188. 

For common floors the square tegul(B bipedales were very 
frequently used, and also small bricks, about four inches long 

were not always used ; but instead of this the surface of the tufa squares 
was slightly pecked over in order to roughen it and so hold the stucco. 

^ Enormous quantities of this were used, and Monie Testaxxio is prob- 
ably a store heap of broken pots for use in making Opus signinum. 
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by one wide, set on edge herring-bone fashion ; this was called 
Opus Bpimtumy from spka an ear of bearded wheat. 

Yitnivius gives many interesting details about the manner 
of painting on stucco walls (vii 5 and 6) : this was done to 
a certain extent on the last coat while it was wet, like the 
mediaeval fresco buono, but the minute details and finishing 
touches were usually applied a secco (Yitr. viL 3 ; see p. 415). 
The lime used was thoroughly slaked and soaked for a long 
time, that it might not injure the pigments, and with it 
was mixed both gypsum (plaster of Paris) and powdered 
marbla 

In damp places Yitnivius recommends the walls to be 
built hollow (vii. 4), as is done in the Tridinvum of the " House 
of Livia " (see p. 103). In cap. 5 he describes the various styles 
of painted decoration; and reprobates the modem custom of 
representing monsters instead of real objects, and sham archi- 
tectural subjects with slender reeds and candelabra holding up 
impossible heavy entablatures — a method of mural decoration 
which is very common in the houses of Pompeii, and is cer- 
tainly in the worst possible taste. 

Marble linings were usually fixed with great care, and were 
tied to the wall with long hook-like clamps, the ends of which 
were fixed with melted lead if the wall was of stone, or if of 
brick they were wedged into joints. These clamps were 
usually of iron, but in the more careful work bronze was used. 
Fig. 3 gives an example of the manner of fixing marble 
linings, dating from the reign of Augustus. The slabs were 
cut into thin pieces with saws and sand and water, emery being 
used for the harder stones ^ (see Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxvi 9 and 
10). In cap. 7 Pliny states that sawn slabs of marble were first 
used in Mamurra's house on the Cselian (see p. 11). 

^ The drills which were used in working the hard granites and por- 
phyries were both solid and tabular — some as much as 8^ inches in diameter. 
The circular markings on the sides of drilled holes show by the rapidity of 
their spirals that the drill must have sunk into the hard granites with 



It ia imposaible to realias the unount of rich marbles which 
ancient Rome contained j for more than three ceoturieB 
marblee, aUbastere, and porphyries in endless variety were 




Fig. 3, 
Example of marble lining, from the CelU of the Temple of Concord. 

A. Slabe of Phiygian maible. 

B. Plinth montding of ITumidiui "Qiallo." 

C. Slab of Cipolliso (Carjetian nutrble). 

D. Faring of Porta Santa. 

E and F. "Nnclsiu" and "radni" of concrete bedding. 
GG. Iron chunpa run mtb lead to fix marble lining. 
H. Bronze clamp. 
JJ. Cement backing. 

being dug oat in coontless oriental quarries by whole armies 
of workmen, and were constantly being poured into Rome. 
Scarcely a church or a palace in Rome is without columns and 
wall-linings all taken from ancient buildings. The great 

wonderiul speed. Diamond drills were used by the Egjrptiaos at a Virj 
earlj period, and tbeir om was probably introdnrad into Rome from Egypt 
along with the porphyrjea and granites. 
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Christian Basilicas, and especially the more magnificent 
private chapels, such as those of the Corsiniy Borghese^ and Cibo 
families, owe their splendour entirely to these stolen marbles. 
Even the immense quantity which still exists gives no notion 
whatever of what Bome once possessed; by far the greater 
quantity perished i|^ the limekilns of the Early Middle Ages. 

As Raphael said in his report to Leo X. on the best methods 
of preserving the ruins of classical Borne, almost every house 
in the whole city was built with lime made of the beautiful 
marbles which were once the glory of Rome.^ 

During the Republican period it is probable that by far the 
majority of the private houses were built to a great extent of 
wood and sun-baked bricks, laieres cnidi. 

In the reign of Augustus a " Metropolitan Building Act " 
was drawn up, which did something to improve the stability of 
Boman houses. Some of the provisions of this Act are men- 
tioned by Vitruvius (ii 8). Houses in streets, if several stories 
in height^ were to be built *^pilis lapideis, struduris testaceis parte- 
tiims casmtniUiis^^* that is on stone piers, with walls of concrete 
and burnt brick. Seventy feet was the limit of height 

It had been the custom to build thick walls of raw (im- 
baked) brick, and a law was introduced limiting the external 
thickness of street walls to two feet, a thickness which was not 
sufficient to support upper stories if imbaked bricks were used. 
The result of this rule, which seems a strange one, was thus 
indirectly to force on the people the use of the stronger 
materials. Houses shored up with wood and ready to fall are 
mentioned by Juvenal {Sat, iii. 193). It was, however, not 
till the reign of Nero that a complete reform was effected in 
the construction of Boman house& Nero had a new and 
elaborate building Act drawn up requiring fireproof materials, 
such BApeperino^ to be used for external walls of houses ; and 
^ it appears very probable that he wilfully caused the great fire 

^ Yisconti has pablished tlus interesting letter: See Una UUera di 
Raffaello a Leone X,, Rome, 1834. 
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which destroyed a large part of Borne, in order that he might 
with effect bring his new Act into operation, and also be able 
to re-plan the streets on wider and straighter lines (see Suet. 
Nero, 38. This building Act of Nero's limited the height of 
houses, fixed the minimum width for streets, the thickness 
of walls, the materials to be used, and contained many other 
useful provisions.^ 



^ For the roles of the various building trades see Mommsen, De Col- 
Ugiis Bom, 1843 ; Heineccius, De ColUgiis Opificum, in Sylloge Opuse. var, ; 
and Roth, De re mumeipali Eom.^ Stuttgart, 1801. A new Act was drawn 
np in Trajan's reign, limiting the height of street houses to 60 feet (see 
Aur. Victor. EpU. 13). 
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CHAPTER II. 

PREHISTORIC PERIOD AND TIME OF THE KINGS. 

Vert little that is of real historical value with regard to the 
early settlers on the banks of the Tiber can be gleaned from 
the traditions of the Romans themselves ; but many discoveries 
that have been made within the last few years combine to 
show that the site of Rome was populous at a very remote 
and quite prehistoric period. Flint implements and other 
remains of the early Bronze Age have been found on the 
Aventine and in other places ; and, especially on the Esquiline, 
tombs have been brought to light of the most primitive con- 
struction, dating probably from a much more remote period 
than the time traditionally given, 753 B.C., as that of the 
founding of Rome.^ 

In February 1883, between the Piazza Vitt. Emmanuele and 
the Via di Napoleone III, on the Esquiline, a number of very 
primitive cist tombs were found, formed in the most simple 
way of three slabs of stone, two set on edge for the walls, and 
one upon them for the lid (see Notisde degli scavi^ Feb. 1883). 

In 1874 the very important discovery was made of a 
large necropolis also on the Esquiline, near the arch of 
Gallienus, the tombs of which were Etruscan in character and 
contained many objects, fictile vases and the like, of that 

^ Some of the tombs found on the Aventine were Etnucan in style, 
of that primitiye subterranean sort to which access is given by a descend- 
ing shaft like that of a well, with holes cut at intervals for foothold (see 
Bartoli, SepoUri Antiehi, Tay. L 695). 
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combined Hellenic and Oriental character which is peculiar 
to a large class of objects, archaic in style, which have been 
discovered at many widely distant places on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and were evidently introduced by some far- 
reaching and active commercial system, probably carried on 
by the adventurous traders of the Phoenician coast 

Among the vases discovered in the Esquiline necropolis 
were Aryballai, of that rare early kind which combines Hellenic 
modelling with the enamelled decoration of Egypt or Assyria. 
These were in the shape of a well-formed human head of the 
Silenus type, bearded and clothed in a lion's skin, and the 
whole coated with a true vitreous enamel made white and 
opaque by oxide of tin, and further decorated with pigments 
of metallic oxides. Other pieces of pottery were found 
decorated with brilliant blue and green plumbo - vitreous 
glazes, coloured with oxides of copper. These methods of 
decoration are not Hellenic,^ but were practised very largely in 
Egypt and Assyria ; examples, exactly resembling those found 
in Rome, have also been discovered in the Island of .^Egina, 
and at Cameiros in the Island of Rhodes. 

The discovery of this large necropolis clearly shows that an 
Etruscan city of great size and importance existed even before 
the legendary regal period, on one of the largest hills of the 
SepiimoTUiiim, and is strong evidence against the theory of an 
early Latin supremacy in Rome. 

In other places in Rome, pottery incised with letters and 
inscriptions of very archaic type have been found ; these are 
figured and described in Ann. Inst, for 1880. A good account 
of part of the Esquiline Necropolis is given in Ann, Inst, 1882, 
p. 5 seq., and Mon, Inst, id, Tav. 37. 

^ One or two exceptions to this role exist ; the principal one is a 
Bhyton in the British Musenm, in the form of Cupid riding upon a goose. 
This is covered with a stanniferous enamel, and was probably produced in 
Rhodes, where the technique of Egypt appears to have been to some extent 
practised. 
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Some dim traditions of these earlier inhabitants existed 
among the Romans down to the literary period, as, for 
example, the story of the Arcadian Evander, the son of 
Mercury and the nymph Carmenta, who settled on the site of 
Eome about sixty years before the Trojan war. Then came a 
line of Latin king gods : Saturn, who gave his name to the 
Mons Satumius, afterwards the Cajntolium ; Janus, who named 
the Janicfulan Hilly and Picus and Faunus, other demi-gods 
who ruled as kings on the banks of the Tiber. Next came 
Hercules with a group of companions, of whom a record was 
supposed to exist in the altar, and subsequently in the Temple 
of Saturn in the Forum Magnum (see p. 166). Then, accord- 
ing to the story, ^neas and the scanty remnant from Troy 
arrived, landing at the Tiber mouth, and lived in alliance 
with the aboriginal King.Latinus at Lanuvium, about fifteen 
miles from the coast ^ 

Even to a late period Lanuvium was regarded as the cradle 
of the Eoman nation, and some of its ancient temples were 
treated as shrines of special sanctity, and were solemnly 
visited by consuls and other chief officials of Rome before 
commencing a term of office. 

Some of the dim traditions with regard to these primitive 
dwellers on the site of Rome existed in very strange forms. 
A curious instance of this occurs in the following fragment 
from Dion Cassius, who, to account for the existence of a town 
on the Palatine Hill earlier than the traditional Boma Qiwdraia ^ 
of Romulus, invents an earlier Romulus and Remus to be its 
founders : — 

^ The modem CivUa Lavinia, on a spur of the Alban Hills, stands 
partly on the site of the ancient Lanuvium. Excavations made in 1884 
by Sir Savile Lnmley and Mr. R. P. Pallan, exposed remains of a fine 
temple, probably that of Juno Sospita, and many fragments of sculpture, 
including parts of a fine quadriga of Greek marble, apparently an ancient 
copy of some Greek group belonging to a good period of art. 

' The name RoTna Quadrala was derived from its rectangular shape 
(see note 2, on p. 47). 
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" irpo Be T^9 fjLeyaXrjf; ravrrff; *P(o/ai;9 fjv e/CTure ^Vonfiv- 
Xo9, irepX Ttfv ^avarvKov oi/cuLv iv 6p€L TJaXaria} eripa 
rerpar/covof; itcrLaOri 'Vtofirj irapk 'Pco/aou koX *P«»/lm;\ou 
iraXacoTepcov rovrcov" {Dion Cass. iii. 5, Leipsic Ed. of 1829). 
In a fragment of lib. v., an earlier settlement called Olvtorpia 
is mentioned. See Becker, Handhvch der Bom, Altertk, 
Leipsic, 1843, vol. I p. 105-6. Another ancient name for the 
city of Evander was said to be Valeniia^ strength^ meaning the 
same as 'Tdfjurj (see Solinus, cap. i. De Ccmsecr. urhis). 

The most important existing relics of the time when 
Roman history begins, though dimly, to take a definite shape, 
are the so-called " walls of Romulus " round the circuit of the 
famous Roma QuadrcUa of the Palatine. (See fig. 4.) Un- 
fortunately, the accounts given by Tacitus and others of the 
extent of the Fam^cerium give but little help towards defining 
its circuit^ Tacitus (Ann. xiL 24) describes it thus — 

*^Sed initium condendi et quod pomcerium Romulus posuerit 
noscere haud absv/rdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario vhi cereum 
tauri simulacrum ad^picimus, quia id genus animalium aratro 
subdituTy sidcus designandi qppidi coitus, ut magnam Herculis 
aram amplederetur. Inde certis spatiis irUerjedi lapidesper ima 
moniis Palatini ad aram Consi, mox ad Curias Veteres, tum ad 
SaceUum Larum, Forumque Romanum; et Capitolium nan a 
Romvlo sed a Tito Tatio additum urbi credidere." 

^ The word pomcerium is derived fiompone or post TnoBrium, ** beyond 
the wall " ; its precise nature is now impossible to discover ; even in the 
first century B.C., it was a matter of only archseological interest, and the 
notions existing as to its primitive form were very vague and contradictory 
(see Yarro, Lin. Lai. v. 143 ; Liv. i. 44 ; and Dionys. i 88). What is 
fairly certain about it is, that the pomoerium was an encircling band of 
ground which followed the line of the city wall, and was traced in some 
way by a furrow turned by a plough drawn by a cow and a bull. This 
ceremony, performed before founding a new town, was of Etruscan origin, 
like the greater part of the religious rites of the Romans (see Bunsen 
Besch. d. Stadt Rom. i. p. 138, and Mommsen, Hist. Rom. vol. i.) 
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In this passage Tacitus gives a series of points in the 
sacred circuit (pomoerium) round the walls of Boma Quadrata 
on the Palatine. Unfortunately, the known points in this 
list are precisely those which mark the line of wall about 
which there could be no doubt^ both from the contour of the 
ground and the existing remains, the side that is towards the 
valley of the Velahrum, with its angles by the Circus MaodmuSy 
and the Forum Romanunu It should be observed that the 
Pomomum line, as described by Tacitus, was considerably out- 
side that of the wall itself ; according to the ancient Etruscan 
custom a strip of ground was left all round the city, between 
the furrow of the Pomxrium and the actual wall ; this was 
considered sacred, and no houses could be built on it The 
" wall of Eomulus," as is described below, stood on an arti- 
ficially formed shelf of rock, rather more than half way up the 
slopes or cliff of the hill, while the various points mentioned 
as being on the Pomomum line were ad ima morUis, at the very 
foot of the hill, in the valleys which surround it. 

The starting-point in Tacitus's list is at the bronze statue of 
a bull ^ in the Forum Boarium ; this point marked, probably, 
the western comer. Thence the sacred furrow {sulcus primi- 
genius) was drawn along the Vdllis Murdx^ probably on the 
line afterwards occupied by the Spina of the Circus Maximus ; 
it first passed the Ara Maxima^ a prehistoric altar sacred to 
Hercules (see Mon, and Ann, Inst, for 1854, p. 28) ; this appar- 
ently stood at the north-west end of the valley, near the 
Carceres or starting-point of the Circus (Dionys. i. 40). 

The next point was an Altar of Consus^ an equestrian 
Neptune, where Bomulus held the Consualia (games), at which 
the celebrated capture of the Sabine women took place. In 
later times this altar existed in or below part of the Spina, 
near the Meta, at the opposite end of the Carceres. It was 

^ The work of the celebrated Greek sculptor Myron, a contemporary 
of Phidias, but rather older than he. Pliny {Rist. Nat. xxxiv. 5) mentions 
it as an example of a statue made of iEginetan bronze. 
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usually hidden, but during the celebration of the Ludi Circenses 
was uncovered and exposed to view (see p. 283 ; Tertull. De 
Spec. V. 8 ; Plut Rom, 14 ; and Varro, L, L, vl 20). 

Of the position of the next mentioned stages in the circuit 
little is known ; these were the Curias Veteres and the Sacellum 
Larum. The former is mentioned by Varro as the place where 
" things divine " were discussed, as " things human " were by 
the Senate in the Curia HostUia by the Forum Magnum 
The Sacellum Larum may possibly be the "asdes Larum in 
Summa Sacra Via " mentioned in the AncyrsBan inscription (see 
p. 248) as being rebuilt by Augustus. 

The last point mentioned by Tacitus is the Forum Romanum, 
marking the northern angle of the circuit ;^ this brings the 
line to the valley of the Velabrum, which bounded the whole 
north-west side of the Palatine, and so to the starting-point in 
the Forum Boarium.^ 

It will be seen that this description of the circuit of Boma 
Quadraia leaves uncertain the whole boundary of the south- 
east side, that opposite the Vdabrum; and to determine this 
we can only have recourse to a few other passages in classical 
authors which mention the circuit, and to the existing remains 
of the ancient walL 

The Palatine Hill, before its surface was levelled during 
the construction of many of the extensive palaces which, 
under the Empire, occupied its whole summit, was divided 

^ According to one method of punctuation, the words *^ Forum Roma- 
num.** are coupled with ^* CapUolium," as being parts outside the city of 
Romulus, which were added by the Sabine king Tatius ; but it is more 
probable that the passage ought to run as given above. 

* The circuit of Jtoma QuadrcUa as described by Solinus (cap. i.) is 
unintelligible, and was written at a time when tradition on this point had 
become very vague: — ** DieUxque est primum Itcmia QuadrcUa quod ad 
aquilibrium foret posUa, Ea indpU a sylva qua est in Area Apollinis et 
ad supercilium Scalarum Caci habet terminum, ubi tuguriumfuU Faustuli; 
ibi Romulus m^insitavit." 
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into two parts by a natural valley, which ran from near the 
Arch of TUtis and the Porta Mugonia the whole way across it, 
to the side of the Cirmis Maximus} 

The point which has been most disputed is, Whether the 
primitive Eoma Qimdraia occupied the whole summit of the 
Palatine, or whether it was confined to the half of the hill on 
the Veldbrum side ? The latter theory was adopted by Comm. 
Eosa (see Ann, Inst, 1865, p. 346). There is, however, very 
strong evidence to show that the former supposition is the 
true one, and that Soma QaadraJta was really co-extensive with 
the whole hilL Cicero {De Rep, ii. 6) says : " Murum Romtdi 
, , . definitum ex omni parte arduis prceruptisque montibus;" and 
Aulus Gellius (xiiL 14) also says: ^^ Antiquissimum Porrwmum 
, , . Palatini montis radicibus terminabaiur,'^ This language 
would certainly not apply to a city which occupied one-half 
of the Palatine only. Recent excavations have, moreover, 
exposed remains of the primitive wall at several points along 
the southern half of the hill — both a little to the east of the 
supposed site of the Porta Mugonia^ and also near the so-called 
Domus Gelotiana, on the slope towards the Circus Maximus. 
At this point a projecting spur of the wall issues at right 
angles to the main line, and looks very much as if it crossed 
the hill at this point ; but further excavations showed that it 
again turned to the south-east, and continued along the cliff 
in the direction of the Palace of Severus (see fig. 10), making 
it almost certain that the so-called " Wall of Eomulus " really 
included the whole circuit of the Palatine. 

Existing Remains of " the Wall of Romulus." ^ 

The very primitive date of this once massive circuit-wall 
is shown both by the character of its masonry and by the 

^ For an account of the buildings which filled and covered this valley 
see pages 92 and 117. 

' This name is a convenient one to use in spite of the unhistoric 
character of the early traditions about the founding of Rome. 
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manner in vlucK it is set with reference to the natural line of 
the cliff; in both respects exactly resembling the fortifications of 
many very ancient Etruscan cities. The natural strength and 
adaptability for defence of the Palatine Hill were skilfully and 
with great labour much increased in the following manner : — 
The base of the circuit wall was set neither at the foot of 
the cliff Dor at its summit, but on an artificially cut sheU, at an 
average distance of about 40 feet from the top. The tufa cliff 




Fig. 4. 
Section of primitiTe wall of Boma Quadrats. 

A. Original height of will. 

B. Upper part of cliff, now crumbled away. 

C. Cistern cut in the tufa rock. 

D. Levelled pUtform to receive base of wall. 
EE. Cliff made itceper by cutting. 

above this shelf all round the circuit, where the natural contour 
of the rock was at all abrupt, was cut into an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, sUghtly battering or sloping back towards 
the hill (see fig. 4). On this long rock-cut shell the wall was 
built against the face of the artificially scarped cliff, rising to 
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the summit of the hill, and probably a little above it^ suffi- 
ciently high to protect the garrison from missiles thrown from 
below. The accompanying figure shows the section of the 
wall and cliff at the point where it is still most perfect The 
wall is ten feet thick at the base, and grew rather thicker as it 
went up, owing to the cliff behind leaning away from it 
The wall was in fact a sort of " retaining wall," except that it 
was not built to hold up the ground behind it^ but in order to 
insure a more even and perpendicular surface than that of the 
cliff itself ; the many fissures in which would easily have sup- 
plied foothold to external assailants. In other parts of the 
hill, where the natural rock was not so steep, the circuit wall 
may have been arranged differently ; but no example of this 
now remains on the Palatine.^ 

The stone used in the wall of Eomulus was quarried on the 
Palatine itself ; it is that friable sort of warm brown tufa which 
is thickly studded with pieces of pumice stone and masses of 
charred wood (see p. 2). These lumps, varying usually from the 
size of a walnut to that of a man's two fists, are very visible in 
all the blocks of the existing remains of this walL As is men- 
tioned in the chapter on Eoman methods of construction, the 
blocks of which this wall is built were cut with metal tools, 
no doubt of bronze, — two kinds of which were used, namely, 
sharp-pointed picks, and chisels varying in width from ^ to ^ 
inch. The courses are roughly two Eoman feet thick, varying 
(that is) from 22 to 24 inches ; their width across the ends 
varies from 18 to 22 inches (average about 21 inches) ; the 
lengths are extremely irregular, ranging from 3 feet 3 inches 
to 4 feet 10 inches. The blocks are roughly "hammer- 

^ The almost equally primitiye wall of the Capitolium, of which 
remains exist on the (popularly called) rupe Tarpeia, was set at the edge of 
the cliff at its summit, the rock below being cut into a perpendicular preci- 
pice. The Capitoline tufa is harder and more regular in texture than that 
of the Palatine, so that no artificial wall could improve on it when it was 
quarried into a smooth surface. 
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dresBdd " on the exposed lace ; but in all cases the beds or 
horisoDtal joints are worked very truly, while the vertical 
joints are in sonie instances left with a considerable space be- 
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Fig. 5. 
ExistiDg piece of the " Wall of RoiiiuIuil" 

tween two blocks; in roost cases, however, they are fitted 
fairly accurately. In many instances the blocks are worked 
with hollow joints — cut, that is, so as to fit accurately at the 
exposed edge only. No roortar or any kind of clamps are 
used — a sign of very early work ; in certain places in the later 
wall of the Kings a thin bed of mortar is used. In most cases, 
though not always, the blocks are set in empleclon work, first, 
that is, a course of sirelchers (blocks set lengthways), and then 
a course of headers (blocks set endways). 

The chief remiuns of this wall exist at the western angle of 
the hill (near the modem entrance to the Palatine) ; and in 
places where ^le wall itself is gone, imprints of its blocks re- 
nuun vuible on later concrete walls which have been built 
against it. All along the nortJi-west side (toward the Felairum) 
pieces of the " Wall of Romulus " exist, embedded in the walls 
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of houses of the late Republican and early Imperial periods, 
which were built in a long row extending along the shelf at 
the foot of the wall. When these houses were constructed the 
greater part of the then useless fortification wall was pulled 
down, and its blocks were probably used in the walls of the 
later houses ; where, however, the blocks of the ancient wall 
came into the right place for the walls of the later houses 
they were left and incorporated into the row of dwellings. 
Pieces of the primitive wall exist at nearly regular intervals of 
about 12 feet, embedded in the later walls of concrete faced 
with opus reticulaium^ for a considerable distance opposite the 
round Church of S. Teodoro. And other pieces exist in the 
many-storied building near the west angle, especially by and 
under the long flight of brick and concrete stairs leading up to 
the summit of the hilL 

Another long piece of this primitive wall also exists incor- 
porated into part of the so-caUed Domus Gelotiana, about half- 
way along the side overlooking the Circus Maximus, This 
piece is rather difficult to understand, as it appears to project 
a long way from the main line of the circuit, running in a 
diagonal direction down the slope towards the Circus. Other 
portions of the wall were discovered a few years ago near the 
supposed site of the Porta MugoniOj and immediately below 
the lofty Podium of the Flavian Palace. Exposure to rain and 
frost has unfortunately destroyed nearly the whole of these 
interesting remains, which have now sunk into a shapeless 
heap of volcanic eartL 

A very interesting reservoir for rain and spring water, of 
very early date, exists at one point towards the Vddbrum^ 
behind the "Wall of Eomulus."^ It is shown in section on 

^ The regular occurrence of these pieces of ancient masonry looks as if 
there had been at this part a row of buttresses projecting from the face of 
the "Wall of Romulus." 

' An almost exactly similar rock-cut cistern and well-shaft, also of very 
great antiquity, exists near the site of the ancient Alba Longa. 
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fig. 4, and its position is indicated by No. 8 on fig. 10. The 
wall of Eomulus in front of it is now mostly gone, and an 
entrance which did not originally exist has been broken into 
this rock-cut cistern through the face of the cliff; but as it waa 
originally formed it had no access except from the top of the 
hill down two circular well-shafts. Under one of these a 
round basin is cut in the rock into which buckets let down 
from above would fall. This extensive rock-cut cistern was 
probably intended specially for use during siege, so that the 
inhabitants of Boma Quadrata might not be starved out from 
want of water. Other quarry cisterns with well-shafts of a 
later date are mentioned below (see p. 88-90). 

A long passage with a semi-circular roof, leading from this 
circular cistern, runs inwards under the hill for a considerable 
distance, but it has not been completely cleared of rubbisL 
At another point in the cliff, nearer to S. Teodoro, another 
long passage, about 2 feet 6 inches wide and 7 feet high, is 
excavated in the tufa hill for a long distance, winding about 
in a very curious way. It is still partly choked with earth, 
and its use is not apparent In this long passage the nature 
of the tufa which composes the core of the Palatine can be 
well examined. Here the rock is of a light yellowish colour, 
very soft and homogeneous, quite free from fissures, and un 
mixed with any pumice stone or charcoal It probably belongs 
to an earlier formation than that of which the "Wall of 
Eomulus " at the western angle is built. 

Gates in Roma Quadrata. 

According to the ancient Etruscan custom every walled 
city had at least three gates, dedicated to the three chief 
deities of Etruria — 7mta, Thalna, and Menvra (Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva). See Servius Ad. jEn, i. 422. Varro {Lin, Lot, 
V. 34) describes three gates in the Romulean wall thus : — 

PrasUrea intra muros video portas diet — in Palatio " Mugionis " 
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a mugiiu, quod ea pecus in bucUa circum arUiquom oppidum exige- 
hami. Alteram " Bomanidamj" quas est dicta ah RomOy qux hahet 
gradus in Nova Via ad VolupuB saceUum. Tertia est " Janiudis^*' 
dicta ah Jano : et ideo ibi positum Jani signwm. See also Plut 
Rom, 9 ; Dionys. ii. 65 ; Livy i. 7 and 9. 

The Porta Mugonia is mentioned by Solinus (i. 24) as being 
above the Swmma Nova Via, Near it was the house of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, whose house is elsewhere recorded to have 
been near the Temple of Jupiter Stator. Remains of what 
was supposed to be the Porta Mugionis or Mugonia were dis- 
covered during excavations made by Rosa for Napoleon III., 
together with a lava-paved road leading up to the Palatine 
from the Summa Sacra Via, and this attribution was confirmed 
in 1883-4 by the discovery of the Summa Nova Via where it 
joins the Palatine road close by the Arch of Titus (see fig. 
10).^ This gate is probably the Veterem Portam Palaiii of 
Livy, i. 12, through which the Romans fled when repulsed by 
the Sabines of the Capitol. Yarro's derivation of the name 
mugionis^ from the lowing of oxen, is very improbable, as is 
also that given by Festus (Ed. Midler, p. 144). 

The derivation of the name of the second gate, Romantda 
or Eomana, is explained thus by Festus, p. 262 — " Sed Porta 
Romana instituta est a Romulo infima divo Vtctorice, qui locus 
gradibus in quadram formatus est; appellaia autem Bomana a 
Sahinis prcedpue, quod ea proximus aditus erat Romam, These 
indications enable the site of this gate also to be identified, 
with some probability, as having been at the lowest point of 
the road where it passes from under the lofty substructions of 
Caligula's Palace. That this road was the Clivus Vtctorice is 
very probable, from the discovery near it of the Temple of 

^ See p. 93 for a description of the remains, which are supposed to 
belong to the Temple of Jupiter StcUor, close by the Porta Mugonia, The 
soft tufa blocks, of which the supposed remains of this gate were built, 
have now wholly crumbled away, though they were sharp and well pre- 
served when they were exposed about the year 1868. 
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Victory (see p. 109).^ It is at the comer nearest the Capitol, 
in accordance with the indication of Festus, and ahnost its 
exact position on the clivus is given by continuing the line of 
the cliff and the remains of the " Wall of Romulus " on the 
north-west side of the hilL The original approach to this gate 
apparently was from a road sloping up the lower extra-mural 
part of the hill from the direction of the Velabrum. In later 
times a more direct ascent was made to it from the Forum 
magnum by a flight of steps, of which remains still exists and 
which are shown on the marble plan (see p. 137, fig. 10, and 
plate of the Forum). 

The Porta Romanvla was probably destroyed long before 
Caligula built his palace over the Clivus Victorian, 

Of the position of the third gate, called Janualis by Varro, 
nothing is known, and indeed it appears doubtful whether the 
Porta Janualis was on the Palatine at alL Macrobius {Saturn, 
L 9) speaks of it as being on the slopes of the Viminal Hill.^ 

It is very probable that Roma Quadraia possessed at least 
one entrance on its southern half, and judging from the con- 
tour of the ground it appears likely that this gate was at some 
point under the existing substructures of Severus's Palace, 
probably where the road descends from the end of the great 
Stadium, passing under the palace to the valley between the 
Palatine and the Caelian Hills. 

One entrance through the primitive wall of Eoma Quadraia 
still exists on the side of the Circus Maximus, This is not a 
chariot road but a long flight of steps cut in the rock, and 
would not therefore rank as one of the three chief gates to the 

1 What appears to be part of this road is represented on a fragment of 
the marble plan with the inscription cliws victoriae, but the buildings 
shown near it cannot be identified with any of the existing remains. 

* For an accoimt of the walls and gates of JRoma QuadrcUa see Becker, 
De muris et portis Homce, Leipsic, 1842 ; Ann. Inst, 1857, p. 62, and 
Ann, Inst, 1871, p. 40 ; and La fond<tzione di Roma in Bull, Comm. 
Arch. Rom, 1881, vol. ix. 
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city. This is probably the Scalce Cad of Solinus i. 18, and 
the KaKov afcrrf of Plutarch {Bom, 20).^ It is a broad 
flight of steps quarried in the tufa rock, and lined at the sides 
with a wall of roughly cut blocks of soft tufa like the rest of 
the "Wall of Eomulus." On one side of these stairs are a 
number of early tufa buildings, described below (see p. 86). 
The wall on the opposite side is a restoration in concrete of 
Imperial date, probably of the time of Caligula, who is 
recorded to have restored these stairs. In later times the 
ancient rock-cut steps appear to have been covered with a 
pavement of polygonal blocks of lava, a few of which still 
remain near the top. The name of the gate which once 
existed at the foot of these stairs is not known. 

Probably not far from the Stairs of CaouSy near the western 
angle of the hill, was the Lupercalf a large cave in the rock, 
shaded with trees, traditionally dedicated by the Arcadians, 
under Evander, as a shrine to LupercuSf probably a native 
Latin deity, who was afterwards identified with the Greek 
Pan.^ According to the story this was the den of the she- 
wolf that suckled Eomulus and Remus. See Dionysius (i. 
32, 79) who quotes the early Eoman historian Q. Fabius 
Pictor. Lupercus was a god specially worshipped by shepherds 
as the protector of their flocks against wolves. 

In later times the Lupercal was transformed into some sort 
of building ; possibly its entrance was adorned with coliunns 
and an entablature supporting sculpture, like the Choragic 
monument of Thrasyllos at Athens, of 320 B.C., which forms the 
entrance to a cavern excavated in the rock of the Acropolis. 
The Ancyrsean inscription records its rebuilding by Augustus ; 

^ The name of these stairs was said to be derived from a certain Cacius 
who lived by them ; not from the fabulous robber, Cacus, who lived in a 
cave in the Aventine, and was killed by Hercules after his crafty theft of 
the oxen. (See Servius, Ad jEn, viii. 90, and Propertius, lY. i. 9. 

' The exact position of the Lupercal is unknown ; what Mr. Parker 
mistook for it was the Castellum or piscina of an aqueduct. 
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see p. 248. Near it was the fig-tree under which the twins 
were stranded by the retiring waters of the Tiber. This fig- 
tree, called ficus rumijuilis, from rumes, the teats of the she- 
wolf (Festus, Ed. Muller, p. 400),^ was miraculously transported 
to the ComUium by the Augur Attus Navius, and a tree which 
passed for the original one existed till the times of the Empire. 
Near it the -^diles Cnaeus and Quintus Ogulnius, in 296 B.C., 
dedicated the bronze statue of the wolf suckling the twins 
(Liv. X. 23) ; this is very probably the statue, of Etruscan style, 
which is now in the Capitoline Museum ; the infants are 
modern.^ Also near the western angle of the Palatine, on the 
side towards the Circus Maximus, stood the casa Romvliy or 
hut of Romulus (Dionys. i. 79 ; Plut Rom, 20). Dion Cassius 
records that it twice caught fire during the reign of Augustus 
(xlviiL 43 and liv. 29), so even then some primitive thatched 
wooden hut was probably preserved as a sacred relic of the 
founder of Home. It appears probable that at some time this 
hut was moved to the Capitoline Hill, as Vitruvius (ii. 1), M. 
Seneca {Contr, i. 6), Macrobius (Saturn, i. 15), and the Greek 
historian Conon, quoted by Photius (Bibl, 186), all distinctly 
mention it as being on the CapUoliuin^ while it seems clear that 
there was not more than one hut of Eomulus (see Ovid, 
Fast, iil 183 ; Val. Max. xiv. 4 ; and Livy, v. 53).^ In this last 
passage this famous hut, with its sacred memories — " casa ilia 
cojidUoris nostri " — is mentioned in the eloquent speech made 
to the Senate by the dictator, M. Furius, in 390 B.C., after the 
Gaulish invasion, when the proposal was being discussed as to 
whether the people should desert Home and migrate to Veii. 
In this impassioned speech the dictator appealed to the Senate 

^ A goddess called Rumia presided over the suckling of children. 

' A representation of this or a similar group occurs very frequently on 
the reverses of early Roman detiarii. 

' The regionary catalogues mention it among the contents of Regio x. 
or Palatina, but many objects are catalogued in these lists which had ceased 
to exist in the places named. 
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not to desert this and other sacred spots in their ancient and 
holy city. Another relic of the primitive city was preserved 
at this part of the Palatine under the name of the hut (tugwrium) 
of Faustulus, the shepherd who found and adopted Eomulus 
and Kemus. It is, however, possible that this is only another 
name for the casa Bomtdu 

In addition to the stone wall built round Boma Quadrata, 
Romulus is also said to have surrounded the Capitoline and 
Aventine Hills with an agger and vallum (Dionys. ii. 37) ; but 
this method of fortification appears quite unsuited to places 
such as these, with precipitous sides,^ and no traces of it now 
exist. It is very doubtful whether Dionysius is right on this 
point 

The Regal Period. 

Traditionally 753 to 509 B.C. The remains of various 
structures, which were the work of the later kings of Rome, 
may mostly be said to come within the beginning of a real 
historic period, founded on something more than dim and 
half mythological traditions. ^ The most important of the 
existing remains of this early period is the great circuit wall, 
by which a number of isolated towns or village forts, on 
separate hills, originally occupied by independent communities, 
were linked together and formed into one large city by the 
fusion of several different races and tribes into a united people, 
under one president^ who was elected, not for a term of years 

^ This method of fortification was specially used on level ground, where 
the garrison had no natural advantages of position ; a deep trench (fossa) 
was dug, and the earth from it was heaped up into a bank (agger) on the 
inner side, on the top of which a wooden palisading (vallum) was fixed. 
The agger of the later kings was supported by a massive retaining wall, 
which rose above it, instead of the wooden fence (see p. 69). 

' It need hardly be said that this can only be called a historical period 
in a very modified sense. It is, for example, impossible that only seven 
kings, some of whom were elected late in life, can have reigned so long as 
244 years. 
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but for life, and was dignified with the name of king.' The 
great wall, many pieces of which sUU exist, is the large circuit 
of fortification Baid to have been begun by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and mostly built by ServiuB TuUiub (eee Livy, l 36 and 38 ; and 
Dionys. iii. 37); it enclosed seven of the hills of Rome, embrac- 
ing all those which had already been included is the city, 
n&mely, the Palatine, the Capitoline, the Aventine, the Quiiinal, 
and the C^lian; and included two others — the Esquiliae and 
the Viminal (see Varro, Lin. Lai. iv, 41 and vL 24). It is prob- 
able that certain parts, such as some of the existing wall on the 
Capitolium, may belong to the earlier fortifications, those, that 
is, which enclosed each separate hill, but the main part of the 
existing remains of this great work certainly belong to the 
comprehensive circuit which was said to have been planned 
by the Greek, Tarquinius Priscus. 

In addition to the fortified group of seven hills known as 
the Septimcmtium,^ there was also, on the Other side of the 
Tiber, a separate fort on the Janiculan Hill, remains of which 
still exist near the church of jSI Pietro in Motdorio. Access to 
this was given by the wooden Pons Sublidus, with which it was 
connected by long walla, probably resembling on a small scale 
the celebrated long vxdls which united Athens, to its harbours 
of Pir(cus and Phalerum. This is said to have been the work 
of Ancns Martins (see Livy, i. 33). 

The space included in the enlarged circuit was divided by 
Servius TuUius, for religious, military, and political purposes, 

' The principal races thus fused into dqs people appear to have been 
EtrascaDB, Latiua, Sabiuea, and Greek celoQists ; it v/aa, of courae, a long 
time befoie the iDilifiduality and racn jealousy of each lost itself id the 
compact unity ntsi solidarity of the Fcpulua SoTitaniu, It is a notable 
fcct that only two of the kings are said to have been of Latin race — 
Komulns and Tullna Hostitius, a fact which throws much doubt on the 
traditional aapremacy of the Latiua among the allied tribes. 

' The word SrjitimorUium originally had a latber different meaning 
{■G« Plut Quas. Rom. 69 ; and Bum, Rome mid Che Camjiagna, p. 37). 
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into four regiones (Varro, lAn, Lat. iv. 46 to 54), each of which 
contained six parishes, and each parish a shrine known (for 
what reason is doubtful) as bxl Arrive ovArgean Chapel (Argeorum 
Sacraria), These, however, eidsted previously to the regiones 
of Servius, and are said by Varro to have been founded by 
Numa. 

The following were the regiones of Servius : — 

I. SuBURANA, which included the Caelian^ Hill, the Carinse, 
the Sacra Via, the Subm'a, with the slope of the Esquiline 
immediately above it^ and probably most of the valleys adjoin- 
ing the Caelian. Varro, quoting Junius, derives Suhurana from 
suJ) urber 

II. EsQUiLiNA, including the Esquiline Hill, with its spurs 
the Oppius and the Cispius. Varro suggests that Esquiline is 
derived, " ab excubiis regis.*' It really means the dwellers " out- 
side," es-quU-i^ ; the same root occurs in in-quiUintis, " dwellers 
>vithin." 

IIL CoLLiNA, including the Viminal and Quirinal Hills, 
which were called colles in contradistinction to the other five 
hills, which were called monies, 

IV. Palatina, the Palatine Hill, and its outlying parts 
the Germalus or Ceimalus, and the Velia (see p. 134). One of 
Varro*s derivations of the PdUUium or Palatine Hill is from 
the Greek hero Pallas, who came to Italy with his father 
Evander. 

^ So called, Varro says, from the Etruscan chief Cseliua Vipenna, 
Romulas's ally against the Sabine Tatius, who with his followers settled 
on this hill, and remained there till they were moved by the jealousy of 
the Romans to the valley near the Velabrumt on the road which was after- 
wards called from them the Vieua TuscuSf or Etruscan Street. 

' The Suhura was the valley from whence the Cloaca Maxima started, 
and was close under that part of the Esquiline which was called the 
Carina, probably the ridge where the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli now 
stands ; a flight of steps now leads down to the valley of the Subura, from 
the piazza in front of the church. 
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It will be observed that these four regiones do not include 
the Aventine, the Capitoline, and some of their adjacent valleys, 
an omission for which it is very difficult to account, as they 
were included in the Servian circuit. Becker suggests that 
the Capitoline Hill was excluded on account of its sacred 
character, while the Aventine was not yet thickly populated, 
and the Janiculan was only occupied by a fortress (see Hand- 
Imch, i. p. 386, and Arm, Inst. 1861, p. 61. 

The line of the Servian JVaU and its Gates (see Map of Rome). 
Excavations made during the last fifteen years have done 
much to determine the circuit of this massive wall. Great 
portions of it have been discovered and then destroyed during 
the extensive works of levelling and digging foundations for 
the new quarter which has been laid out on the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline Hills. ^ 

At one point, for a short distance, the Tiber formed the 
defence of the city, and here there was no wall, but a massive 
stone embankment or quay, the KoKrj aKTtf of Plutarch 
{Rom, 20), formed of great blocks of tufa in the usual two foot 
courses; in this the arched exits of the cloaca maodma and 
other smaller drains are still well preserved, and can be 
seen from the Fonte rotto or Pons Cestius. Near this bridge 
the wall started from the river bank and ran inland to the 
Capiiolium, between the Forum olUorium on the outside, and 
the Forum boarium inside the city. In this short length where 
it crossed the plain between the river and the Capitol, there 
were three gates, 

(i.) The Porta Flumentana {river gate). This was close 
to the bank of the Tiber, near the back of the so-called 
" House of Rienzi." (See Cic. ad Att, vii. 3, and Livy, xxxv. 
19 and 21). 

(ii.) Porta TriumphcUis, the exact site of which is unknown; 
it is usually only mentioned in connection with triumphal pro- 

^ Unhappily, in very few instances, have these priceless remains of the 
early history of Rome been saved from utter destruction. 
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cessions (see Cic. in Pis, 23, and Josephus, Bell, Jud, vii 5, 4). 
It probably was not used except on those occasions wh^n pro- 
cessions in honour of victorious generals passed from their 
starting point in the Camjnis Martins to the Sacra Via, and so 
up to the Capitoline Hill. 

(iii.) Porta CarmerUalis, in the wall at the foot of the 
CapUolitm (see Solinus, i. 13; Livy, ii. 49, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7 ; 
and Ascon ad. Cic. In toga, Orell. p. 90). This gate was 
named from an altar to the nymph Carmenta, the mother 
of Evander (Virg. jEn. viii. 337). According to the note of 
Servius on this passage, its name was afterwards changed to 
the Porta Scelerata, because from it the ill-fated Fabii set out 
to fight the people of Veii on the banks of the river Cremera, 
in 478 B.C. (Livy, u. 49). 

The whole Capitoline Hill, including the Capitoliumy the 
Arx, and the intermediate depression called the asylum, was 
already surrounded with a complete wall of its own, and was 
incorporated as a link in the chain of forts which were united 
by the wall of Servius. Several parts of this primitive fortress- 
wall still exist, and are now exposed to sight^ One of these 
is at the top of what is popularly called the Tarpeian rock, 
and can be seen from the foot of the cliff at the end of the 
Ficolo ddla rwpe Ta/rpeicL A short piece, about six courses 
high remains, set at the edge of the perpendicularly scarped 
rock.^ Bemains of a part of the wall where it skirted the 
Asylvm were exposed during the recent formation of a winding 
carriage road up from the Campus Martins, At this point the 

^ DioDjTsias, ix. 68, speaks of these early fortifications being set — 
" iirl X60OCS . , , KoX Tirpcus dror^Aunt." 

' It should be remembered that till as late as the fourteenth century 
there was no access to the Capitoline Hill on this side. Both the great 
flights of steps which now lead up, one to the central asylum, and the 
other to Ara Ccdi (the Arx), are of medisval date. The three entrances 
mentioned by Livy (iii 7, ▼. 26, and 28 ; and Tac. ffist. iii. 71, 72), were 
all from the interior of the city, on the side towards the Forum Magnum. 
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wall was set, like that of Boma Quadrala, not at the highest 
point, but on a ahelf cut about half way down the slope. 

A third piece of wall, fire courses high, has recently been 
exposed on the rock above the Mamertine prison, opposite the 
north-east end of the Talmlariiim, and separated from it by the 
steep road which leads past it from the Temple of Concord, up 
towards the Asj/lum and the church of Ara Cteli. This is 
built of soft reddish tufa, and possibly belongs to the original 
fortification of the Arx. 

From the Capitoline Arx the wall of Servius passed to the 
Quirinal along a spin* of elevated ground which once linked 
together these two hills. This rocky spur, together with a 
large portion of the slope of the Quirinal, was completely cut 
away by Trajan to form a level site for his great Forum and 
Basilica (see p 269), so that here no traces exist of the 
ancient wall. 

Close under the cliff of the Arx was the Porta Batttmetta, 
so called from a chariot-driver whose horses ran away during 
Tocea at Veii, and did not stop till they came to Kome, and 
here upset the car and killed him (Pliny, Hist. Nat. viii i2, 
and Flut. Pobl. 13). At this gate, the Via Lata, modem Via di 
Marforio, issued from the city, and in it, close without the 
gate, are remains of the tomb of Bibulus, and other tombs, 
built into the modem houses.* Bemains of the wall and 
the Porta Balurwna have been discovered under the house in 
the Via di Marforio, numbered 81c and 81e. 

After passing Trajan's Forum the next existing piece of 
the wall is on the slope of the Quirinal, in the gardens of the 
Colonna Palace, under the Baths of Constantine; and near 
here, towards the foot of the Quirinal, was the Porta Fmtinalis 
(Livy, xxxv. 10). 

In the middle of the new Via Nazionale a small piece of 
the wall has been preserved, and close by it, in the Palazzo 
■ In later times the ascent liom tlia Forum to this gftt« was celled the 
Clivtis Argaitarim. 
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Antonelli, are further remains, with a massive stone archway, 
which has been supposed to be the Porta ForUinalis, It seems, 
however, small for one of the principal gates, being only 6 feet 
6 inches wide, and 5 feet 2 inches to the springing of the arch.^ 
The courses of the wall here vary from 19 to 23 inches in 
depth ; the arch is in one stone ring, 1 foot 1 1 inches deep ; it 
stands on concrete foundations. In late times, under the 
Empire, another ring of brick and concrete has been added 
over the stone arch. 

The next gate — the Porta Sanqualis — was also on the 
Quirinal ; Festus (Ed. Miiller, p. 345) calls it " proxima aedi 
Sanci " ; from this temple its name was derived (see also Livy, 
viiL 20). In 1866 the position of this gate was determined on 
the slope between the Trevi fountain and the Quirinal Palace by 
the discovery of some^roadside tombs, which were immediately 
outside the line of the wall, thus showing the line of the street 
which issued from the gate. The next part of the wall passed 
under the modem palace, and through the gardens of the 
Quirinal ; no further remains are known till the garden of the 
Barberini Palace is reached, where a small piece of wall exists 
at a point where there was once an abrupt cliff, now cut 
away. 

A little beyond this, near the Quattro Fontane, was the 
Porta Salutaris ; this was named from a Temple of Salus, built 
in 306 B.C. by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus, on the site of 
one of the primitive Argean Chapels (Livy, ix. 43 ; and Festus, 
Ed. Muller, p. 327).^ 

Extensive remains of the wall have been recently discovered 
and destroyed in and near the Villa Barberini, where the wall 
skirted the Horti Sallustiani, on the north side of the street 

^ Livy, XXXV. 10, mentions that a long porticns was built by the 
iEdiles outside this gate in 193 B.C., reaching from it to the Altar of Mars, 
in the Campus Martiua, 

3 The names of this and others of the Servian gates are much later 
than the time of Servius ; what their original names were is not known. 
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now called Via del Venli Setietabre, At this point there was a 
rocky cliff, at the foot of and against which was built the 
magnificent house thought to be the Imperial Villa which 
originally belonged to the historian Sallust.* The Servian 
wall skirted the edge of this cli^ and then turned south- 
wards at & right angle, passing under the new Ministero delle 
Finanze. During the excavations made for the foundations of 
this building the Porta Collina was discovered, not on the 
line of the present road to the Porta Pia, but a little to the 
south of it 

The Porta Collina was one of the chief gates of Rome, sod 
from it issued the main road to the country of the Sabines' 
(see Dionys. iz. 68; Strabo, v. 3; and Livy, iL 11). Thus far 
in its course from the Tiber the Servian wall mostly skirted 
the edges of hills, once much more precipitous than they are 
now, but from the angle by the Horti Sallustiani for a long 
distance southwards the wall had to cross a level plain. On 
this account the Porta Collina was the gate which was most 
frequently attacked by foreign enemies : as, for example, by 
the Gauls in 360 RC., by Sylla in 88 ac, and by the Demo- 
crats and Saumites in 83 RC., when it was the scene of one of 
the bloodiest battles that occurred in the history of the 
Republic 

Hannibal, too, encamped outside this gate when he was 
preparing to make an attack on Rome, which might have been 
successful if his courage had not failed, causing him to retreat 
after throwing one javelin at the city (see Mommsen, Hist, of 
Some, iii. pp. 264, 318, and 340). 



' This deep valle;, which separated the Qairinal from the eutent put 
of the CotlU SoHifrum, or Pinoian Hill, it now being filled in with ruhhiih, 
to make a level building site Cor new boulevarda, nnd«r the scheme called 
the Piano Ttgolaiorc, the canTing oat of which baa already caused the 
destruction of a great qnantitj of Talaable aadent remaina 

* The Porta ColUna waa aleo called Agonalis or Quiritiali*. 
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The Aggee of Servius. 

On account of the circuit of the city for a long distance, 
from the angle near the Colline Gate to the most southern part 
of the Esquiline Hill, having to pass over a level plain, where 
the inhabitants of the city had no natural advantage of posi- 
tion, a different and more elaborate method of fortification 
was adopted, in order to gain by artificial means the strength 
which elsewhere was given by the contour of the ground.^ 

Along this plain was constructed the great Agger and fossa, 
which was considered one of the chief wonders of Rome. It 
is described with some minuteness by Dionysius, ix 68 ; and 
the accuracy of his account of it has been proved by recent 
discoveries. It is also mentioned by Strabo, v. 3, who gives 
its length as 6 stadia, not 7, as Dionysius does. Its position 
at the junction of the Quirinal, Yiminal, and Esquiline Hills is 
accurately described by Livy, ii. 44. 

Besides the Colline Gate, the Agger had two others, namely, 
the Porta Viminalis, out of which issued the road which passed 
through the existing closed gate {Porta Chiusa) in the wall of 
Aurelianu& Its exact position was discovered in 1872 by the 
exposure of the lava-paved road which passed through it, very 
nearly in the middle of the Agger — inro fUtrtp r^ jftofiart, as 
Strabo says. 

The other gate in the Agger — the Porta EsquUina — was 
discovered in 1876 ; its foundations are in contact with the 
existing Arch of Oallienus, which was built against it on the 
outsida The adjoining church of S. Vito is very largely built 
of blocks taken from the retaining wall of the Agger, Near 
it, on the outside, was the Campus Esquilinus, once a squalid 
cemetery for slaves and the poorest classes, which was laid out 
as gardens by the wealthy MsBcenas, who built himself a 

^ Close outside the CoUine OaU was the Campus Seelerattu, in which 
erring Vestals were bnried alive. 




magiiificent villa at this place. The improvement of this 
quarter near the Agger is mentioned by Horace, Sat. i. 8, 14 : — 
" Aunc licet &qtiiliii habitaTe aalvbTibia, atqut 
Aggere in apriai (ptriion,"' 
The Enrther course of the wall from the southern end of the 
AggtT across the Esquiline and the valley of the Colosseum is 
the least known part of the circuit. It appears probable from 
the contour of the ground that it first skirted the Motts 
O^us, one of the spurs of the Esquiline, along the modem 
Via Merulana. 

Probably in the valley vas the Porta QuerqiuttilaJia, and 
a little beyond it, on ^e Cfelian Hill, the F<nia Ccdivumtana. 
After crossing the Cielian, the wall turned westwards along 
its southern cliff, and then crossed the valley which was 
partly occupied by the Cireua MaximtiS. In this valley was 
the Porta Capena, foundations of which were discovered by 
Mr, Parker not far from the church of S. Gregorio, together 
with remans of the Marcian Aqueduct which passed over it ; 
from the leaking of this aqueduct it was called madida, " the 
damp gate," fay Juvenal, iii. 11 ; and Martial, iii. 47. From 
the Porta Capena issued the Via Appia, the oldest of the 
Roman paved roads, and a little way outside the gate the Via 
LoHna branched off to the left Several large templee stood 
near this gate, two dedicated to Mars, and one to Honos et 
Virtus (Honour and Valour), founded by Marcellus after his 
capture of Syracuse with its rich spoils of Greek art, in 212 
B.C. (Livy, zxv. 40). It was dedicated in 208 B.a, after some 
difficulties had been raised by the Ponlijices, on the ground 
that a single Cella should not be consecrated to two deities, 

* Bemains of what U sapposed to be the Tilla of Meccgom have been 
ezpoud, built close against the ancient wall of Servina (see p. iOi). A 
large apddal .ended room, with recesses and stages for flowers, built with 
neat Oput reticviaivm facing, is tlie best-preserred part ; it stands close 
to the road between the basilica of S. Maria Higgiara and the Latenn 
(BnlL Comm. AnA. ii. p. 137). 
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because if it were struck by lightning, or if any prodigy 
occurred in it^ it would be difficult to know to which of the 
two gods the sign should be attribute. On this account a 
separate chamber for Virtus was added (see Livy, xxviL 25). 

Like the Porta Fontindis and the Porta Trigemina (Livy, 
XXXV. 10), this gate had a long porticus outside it^ reaching to 
the Temple of Mars, in which the Senate met on several 
occasions (Ov. Fast vi. 191).^ 

After crossing the valley of the Via Appia, the wall 
reaches the Aventine Hill, and forms a loop, encircling all 
except the northern part of the hill. 

Several fine remains of the wall exist on the Aventine, 
especially a piece of 11 courses high, near the church of S. 
Balbina ; another very noble length of wall, 25 courses 
high, containing a fine arch, exists in the Vigna Torlonia, not 
far from the Baths of Caracalla (see below, p. 74) ; a third 
piece exists near the church of S. Sabina. 

Under the Aventine the wall appears to have touched the 
river near the foundations of a bridge, which are still visible, 
especially when the water is low ; this is probably the Sub- 
lician Bridge, the first built in Rome, made to connect the 
main city with the Janiculan fortress (Livy i. 33). At this 
point, close by the river, was the Porta Trigemina (see Livy, 
XXXV. 10 ; Solinus, L 8 ; and Ann, Inst, vol. xxix. p. 64). 

Thence to the Porta Flumeniama, the Tiber, with its massive 
stone embankment or quay, formed the bulwark of the city ; 
and this completes the circuit to our starting-point near the 
Pons Cestius, 

A fragmentary passage of Yarro mentions two other gates, 
one called Navia, named after a certain NsBvius who farmed 
the land near it, and the other called Ravduseda^ i.e., the 
bronze gate, ass ^^raudus " dictum. The sites of these are not 

' Probably from this temple were taken the fine blocks of white marble 
naed by Honoriua in building the lower part of the Porta Appia, in the 
Aorelian wall. 



knowii. Varro appears, according to some editions, to mentioii 
a third gate called Porta Lavemalis, but here the word porta 
is an insertion, and the phraae "hinc lavarmUis," merely means 
that the irord is etymologically similar. 

Many other gates existed, not in the outer circuit of the 
wall, but opening from the separate forts into the inside of the 
city ; such as, for example, the Porta Pandana, which led from 
the Fonim Magnum to the encioBure of the Capitoline Hill* 

Existing Remains op the Geeat Aggee of SERvica 

The conBtniction of the railway station, and other new 
buildings has exposed and destroyed a great part of this. 
One great length of wall is, however, still standing, though the 
actual Agger or bank behind it has been removed, and the 
rough face of the wall, which was not intended to be exposed, 
is now visible.^ Fig, 6 shows the section as actually discovered, 
agreeing very well with the description of Dionysius, iz. 68, 
who says that the fossa or ditch was 30 feet deep and 100 
feet wide at the lowest part A road ran along the top edge 
of the fossa, and another at the bottom. The earth taken out 
of this enormous ditch was heaped up to form the Agger or 
bank, and was kept up by a massive stone retaining wall in 
front, and another lower and thinner wall behind it. The strata 
of clay, sand, and other kinds of soil, as they appeared on the 
sloping side of the ditch were traceable in the Agger, but of 
course reversed by the process of digging out and heaping up ; 
the top layer of the ditch being the lowest of the Agger. 

The wall is built of great blocks of stone, the a/Mt^iot \!3oi 
of Dionysius : tufa of several kinds and peperino (la^ AU 
haims) are used, but the former predominates : no mortar or 

* See a valiubU article on the Serrian Walla by Comm. I^nciani, 
Aim. IfuL 1S71, p. 40 xq. 

' Thu noble piece of wall is soon to b« destroyed, like the rest of tbo 
Serriu) Agger. 
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iron clamps are used, and though the beds are vorked very 
truly the upright joints in some places are rather wide. The 
blocks average two Koman feet in depth, varying mostly from 
22 to 24 inches, and in width from 19 to 25 inches; the 
lengths are not at all regular, ranging from 3 feet 6 inches to 
nearly 8 feet 

In some cases the courses do not run evenly, and some of 
the blocks are aet on edge, not on their natural bed, and con- 
sequently have spliL As a rule the courses are alternately 
headers and slreichen. The main wall is 9 feet thick ; and a 
long piece, as much as 30 feet high, still exists. Id certain 
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Fig. 6. 
Section of Wall tad Agger of Scrrios. 
A A. TTndiatarbed earth of fosw. 

B. Earth ezcsvftted from the foass, and heaped ap to form the Agger. 

C. Boad at brink of foasa. 

D. Wall and battrea*. 

E. Back Tetaining-wall of Agger. 

F. Level to which the fossa waa filled Dp, and built upon osder the 

Empire. 

The plan is given to double scale. 

parte massive buttresses closely set project on the outside 
(see fig. 6). A large variety of tools have been used in 
working the blocks, some were chisels as much as 1^ inch 
wide, others were picks with a sharp point. 
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The back of the wall, now exposed by the removal of the 
Agger, is quite rough ; the front is fairly regular, each block 
being worked to a sort of bossy surface, in some cases with a 
smooth band or draught round the joints. 

Certain varieties of workmanship occur in the wall of the 
Agger, and it is certainly not all of one dat& According to 
Dionysius it was partly the work of Tarquinius Superbus, 
having been left incomplete by Servius Tullius. 

The Agger or bank behind the wall ia not of the same 
thickness everywhere ; the dimonaion given by Dionyeius, 
namely 50 feet including the wall, is probably about 
the average ; the length, which he estimates at 7 
stadia, about 1400 yards, corresponds with the actual dis- 
coveries. 

In some places the speais or channels of Aqueducts have 
been in later times carried through the Agger, or in the ground 
under it At one point where the Agger was exposed, and 
then destroyed by the laying out of the modem Via del 
Principe Umberto, the ^ecus of three Aqueducts — the 
Aqua Julia, Marda, and T^mla, passed along it close 
together. 

A very large collection of masons' marks (see fig. 7) exist 
on the ends of many of the blocks, at the back of the lofty 
piece of wall near the railway station ; they are very deeply 
cut in t^e soft tufa, and frequently occur in groups, as if a 
whole batch of stones sent at once had all had the same mark ; 
the marks average 10 to 14 inches in height. None appear on 
the face of the wall, so that when the Agger of earth existed 
they were all hidden. 

Some of these marks are single letters, others are mono- 
grams, some are numbers, and one is the sign +, which may be 
the Etruscan CH or the early Koman numeral 50. Many of 
the characters resemble Etruscan letters, and some are dis- 
tinctly Greek ; the digamma F, 1, and the early form of the 
aspirate Q with closed top occur. Other similar marks exist 
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on the blocks of the very primitive tufa buildings by the Stairs 
of Cacus on the Palatine.^ 

Under the Empire the great ditch appears to have been 
filled up, and a row of houses built over it, against the outside 
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Fig. 7. 

Masons' marks on walls of the Regal period. 

inches high. 



They are 10 to 14 



of the Servian wall This filling up probably was done in the 
time of Augustus ; a large part of the Servian circuit wall had 
at that time been destroyed and built over, so that even then 
it was not easy to trace its whole line; Dionysius (iv. 13) 
says. . . T^ Tcl'xei t^ Bvaevpirtp fiJkv 6vtl hi^ rh^ TrepiKafjir 
/3avovcra9 avro TroWa'XpOev otKi^cret^, 

The remains of these houses against the agger wall are 
built of concrete faced with brick, and the latest sort of opus 
reticulatum, very rudely executed : they appear to have been 
rows of vaulted rooms two storeys high, and are covered with 
painted stucco, which also covers parts of the Servian wall 
where it forms the ends of the various rooms. Brick stamps 
show these buildings to be of the time of Hadrian ; another 
row of houses was built facing on to the ancient road which 
skirted the upper edge of the ditch ; so the two rows formed 
a long street occupying the whole width of the filled-in fossa. 
At one point in this street^ near the existing lofty piece of 

^ See Bmzza in Ann, Inst, 1876, p. 72 ; and Jordan, TopographU der 
Stadi Rom, i p. 259. 
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wall, there is a very curious circular structure, dating probably 
about the time of Augastus, vhich Coinm. Lanciaui thinks 
has been a sort of water tower or cistern connected with one 
of the aqueducts.' It is a small round tower, built of massiTe 
blocks of tufa, with a roof and intermediate band of traver- 
tine : it is about 6 feet in diameter inside : its lower part is 
still buried, but it is about 12 feet high above the present 
level. Near the top it has a small doorway framed with 
travertine, with a projecting sill, in which are pivot-holes for 
a double door opening inwards. It may possibly be a shaft 
to give access to a subterranean aqueduct. 

On the southern slopes of the Aventine, in what is now 
called the Vigna Torlonia, are some extensive remains of the 
Servian wall, part of which is still 50 feet high, and 10 feet 6 
inches thick. In the upper part of the wall there were semi- 
circular open arches 1 1 feet 6 inches wide ; of which one is 
perfect and the start of the next exists ; their sill is 34 feet 
above the foot of the wall (See fig. 8.) The arches ore 
built of a hard red tufa, while most of the plain wall is a very 
soft and friable yellow tufa. The blocks, which are of the 
usual two feet courses, are arranged regularly in empUdon, of 
alternate courses of headers and strdchers. The workmanship 
is much more careful than in the agger wall, the jointing is 
veiy neat and accurate, and a thin stratum of pure lime mortar 
is laid on the joints and beds.' Each block is cut with a bossy 
surface, draughted neatly round the joints. There is no reason 
for supposing the arches to be later additions, they have every 
sign of being contemporary with the rest of the walL The 
use of these arches is unknown ; it has been suggested they 
are openings in which balistat or catapults were set, possibly 
to defend an adjacent gateway. 

* See Lancuni's vkloable work on Frontiiina and the Bomui iTkt«r 
cnpply, PlaU vi. 

■ The TulUaiutn a a still euliet instuice of the Qm of thia bede of 
lime morUr (see p. 7B). 
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In later times, under the early Empire, the wall at this 
point has been cut through and partly removed to make room 
for a honse with thick concrete walls, faced with opus relicaia- 
turn, and its large doata with roof fonned of two tiles (teguia 
b^edalet) set leaning together. Behind the part of the Servian 




wall which has the open arches a great mass of concrete back- 
ing has been poured in to give additional solidity. This 
appears to be contemporary with t^e stone masonry,^ and if 
so it is one of the earUeat known examples of concrete in 
Bome.' 

' Concrete wu cerUiiil]r used in Eoms so early aa ths Regal period. 
Host writen Iisve pUc«d the date of the fint use both of mortal and con- 
crete in Borne very mncb too Ute. 

* For further accouuta of the Serrian Wall see ITibby and Oell, Lt'Mura 
di Soma, 1820 ; Becker, Z>e Soma Muris, Leipiic, 1842 ; and I«nciani, 
Ann. IfuL 1871, p. M iq. ; and ifon. latL iz. Tav. 27 ; see alio Aim. 
/iwt 1857, p. 02 ; and Moo. last, vi Tar. i. A little book bjr Qoarengbi, 
Zc Mura di Soma, 1880, ia mainly an abattuat of Lanciani'i papers on th* 
■abject : compare Vitrnvius, L G, on walls of foTtification. 
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The early dcaca of Borne are said by Dionysius (iii 68), 
to have been the work of the Greek Tarquinias PriBcOB ; he 
deBcribee them as draiiiiDg eveiy street of Borne, and being 
works of the most marrellous magnitude. It was the construc- 
tion of these and later cloaae that made many valleys in Rome, 
originally mere marshes interspersed with pools of water, such 
as were the Forum Magnum, the Velalmun, and most of the 
great Campus Martins, into diy and habitable groirnd, and 
thus contributed very largely to the growth and prosperity of 
the city. The fact that these great drains carried away, not 
only the sewerage of the city, but also the water of a number 
of natural springs, was of great value in keeping them con- 
stantly flushed and clean. The largest of the sewers, supposed 
to be the Cloaca Maxima of Pliny, forms a conduit for a con- 
siderable body of water, issuing from the valley of the Subura: 
and numbers of fish, attracted by the offal in the drain, appear 
to have penetrated up it a long distance from the Tiber exit, 
and to have been caught and eaten by the poorer classes of 
Bome.' 

An interesting description of the cloaoB ie given by Pliny 
(Hid. Nat. xxxvi. 21), who, like Dionysius, attributes them 
to TarquiniuB Prisons. He speaks of the largest one as being 
big enough for a loaded hay-cart to drive up — " Att^lUttdinem 
cavis earn fedsseprodUvr ut vehemfceni large oiMsiam transmitter^ " 
And he records that M. Agrippa, the biend and minister of 
Augustus, during his fedileship inspected some of the doaae 
by penetrating a long way up them in a boat ; a striking 
instance of his zeal as minister of public works. 

The largest of the cloaae has its exit in the great quay 
which lines the river bank by the Forum Boarium. At this 

> The unbftppy poruitee meutioDed b; Juveiud in hit fifth Satire wsra 
given these uwer- fish to eat — "SiAittumtdiiie>ypta.mpmUtvrtSvinitie," 
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point its arch, which is about 11 feet wide and 12 feet high, 
is formed of three rings of peperino votismrs ; the wall of the 
quay is of tufa, and tufa is also used for the barrel vault of the 
cloaca everywhere except at the exit; this vault is in one ring only 
of voussoirs 2 feet 2 inches deep. The Cloaca Maxima starts in 
the valley of the Subura, at the foot of the CariruBj the elevated 
spur of the Esquiline, on which now stand the churches of S. 
Pietro in Yincoli, and S. Francesco di Paolo. It then crosses 
the Forum Magnum at its lowest part (see Forum plate), passing 
under the south end of the Basilica Julia, where a break in the 
vault allows the cloaca to be seen. Thence it runs under the 
vicus Tuscus and the valley of the Felabrvm, till it reaches the 
Tiber near the round temple in the Forum Boarium, supposed 
to have been dedicated to Hercules. 

The masonry of this doaccb, and especially its peperino arch, 
is very neat and well jointed, resembling that of the arch in 
the Servian Wall on the Aventine. The exits of two other 
similar, but smaller doacce with stone barrel vaults, can also be 
seen in the great quay wall near the Cloaca Maxima ; and a 
whole net-work of these primitive drains exists under various 
parts of the city. Some of these are built^ not with arched 
vaults, but with triangular tops, formed of courses of stone on 
level bed, each projecting over the one below — a very archaic 
method of construction, employed in the Tullianvm, and in 
Greece in the so-called "Tomb of Agamemnon," and other 
primitive buildings.^ 

There is much reason for believing that the notion of build- 
ing these great arched cloaca was derived, like most of the 
Soman architecture, from the pardy Hellenised Etruscans. 

^ This method of constraction, in which frequently the fonn of the 
arch without the arch principle is used, was much employed by Moslem 
builders in India during the Middle Ages to avoid the lateral thrust exerted 
by all true arches. This constant pressure on the haunches is expressed 
by the Oriental saying that ** an arch neyer sleeps." In later times lateral 
thrust was avoided by the use of concrete for arches and vaults (see p. 82). 
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At the EtniscaD city of Gravisca, by the sea, near Tarquinii, 
there is an exactly dinilar stone cloaca, 14 feet wide, which 
also baa its exit in a massive quay wall about 20 feet high, 
built both OB a barrier against the water and also to form a 
landing-place for shipH. Other Etnucan examples are known. 

EnrSR EUBANEMENT. 

ComparatiTely little now remains of the Roman quay wall 
which Plutarch (M<mi. 20) calls the koX^ dicn}, of which the 
name piddirum lUtus is a modem translation, not occurring in 
classical writings. In the last century, however, a magnificent 
piece of this noble wall still existed, about 100 yards lot^, aJid 
is shown by Firanesi in one of hia etched plates. In later 
times this quay was extended on both sides of the river, 
apparently along the whole extent of the city; pieces of it 
still remain at various points along the Campus Martius and 
elsewhere, but are rapidly being destroyed by the widening of 
the river and the new embankment which is now being con- 
structed. At intervals, all along its course, Sights of steps led 
down to the river,' and rows of very magnificent houses were 
built along iL Several of these steps are shown on fragments 
of the marble plan (Jordan, Forma urUs Roma, Nos. 51 and 
169), which show the river and ita stone embankment at a 
point beyond the Aventine, near the Marmaratum, or wharf 
where impoited marbles were landed. On the opposite side of 
the Tiber the plan shows a small harbour and a porticus or 
covered colonnade. 

At one place, not far from the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, 
a piece of the original wall exists, with projecting lions' heads, 



> In 1876 a trsTertina block wu dredged np from the l^bw on irbidi 
laninscriptianof tlisfiiBtceiittU7B.c.,i«cordiitg the reatoiatiaii of ona 
heee river ttuxa — 

P. BAEB0NIT8 BABBA. AED. CTR. 
GRAD03. BBFECIT. 
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sculptured in the bold and effective Etruscan style. ^ These 
are pierced with holes for the ropes of moored ships. At the 
MarmoToivm there are also a number of enormous travertine 
corbels, 8 feet long by 3 deep, each pierced with a hole one 
foot in diameter to receive the hawsers of ships fastened here 
while discharging their cargoes of marble blocks. They pro- 
ject from the long quay wall at regular intervals of about 50 
feet. Five of these still exist, though most of the wall itself 
has disappeared. The wall of this great wharf was of hard 
tufa in massive blocks, some over 8 feet in length ; in parts the 
wall is built of travertine, in others peperino is used, and there 
are later restorations in brick-faced concrete.^ 

Thb Mamertine Prison. 

There can be no doubt as to this being the prison men- 
tioned by Livy, L 33 as the career .... media urbe imminens 
faro, and that alluded to by Juvenal, iiL 312, as being the only 
one which was required for Rome in the happy bygone period 
of the Bangs — 

'* feliciadicaa 

SoBcuUif qux quondam sub regUms aJtque tribunia 
KiderurU uno eonUrUam carcere Bomam, " * 

It consists of two parts; the lower of these, a circular 
chamber called the Tviliantim, is partly excavated in the rock 
and partly built of tufa blocks (see fig. 9), each course pro- 

^ These were first noticed by Mr. Parker ; they are usnally hidden by 
bnishwood. 

* An immense quantity of rongh blocks of marble were found on this 
marble wharf some years ago, and on them were many interesting quarry 
marks, which are described in a very able article by Bruzza, Ann. InsL 
1870, p. 106 seq, 

* Dion Cassius, iTiiL 11, speaks of it as being near the Temple of Con- 
cord, and at IviiL 5 as being at the foot of the steps leading up to the 
GapitoL 
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r the one below so as to form a cone. The 




Fig. 9. 
Plan and Scctioii of the Hunertins Prison. 
A. Opening in fioor over the Tulliutnm ; the only tcceu. 
BB. Solid tnfa rock. 
CC. Branch of Cloaca. 
DE. PositioTt of modem stairs and door. 
FF. Front wall of prison with inscription of 22 A. D. 
Q. Probable original top of Tolliannm. 

blocks are very neatly worked with close joints, and all are 
bedded on a thin skin of lime mortar, probably an earlier 
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instance of the use of mortar than even the Servian wall on the 
Aventine. 

The upper part of the cone or domical covering of this 
chamber was probably cut off when the room over it was 
formed. In the floor of the Tullianum is a well containing a 
spring of clear water, and the whole chamber was apparently 
built originally as a cistern. Its name is derived from an 
archaic word ttdlius, meaning a jet of water. Yarro {Lin. Lot, 
V. 151) wrongly derives it from Servius Tullius — " Tullianum, 
ideo quod additum a TuUio rege," evidently a double mistake, 
as the lower chamber could certainly not have been added after 
the upper one. It is described by Livy, zxxiv. 44, as inferiorem 
carcerem ; and at xxix. 22, he mentions a criminal being put in 
the Tullianum, 

That its original use as a cistern was abandoned is shown 
by the cloaca which leads from it to a branch of the C/ooca 
Maxima, along which any water in the Ttdlicmum would have 
escaped. The present stairs are modem, and there was no 
access to this horrible dungeon except by a hole in the stone 
floor above it This floor is of large blocks of tufa jointed so 
as to form a flat arch : the room over is larger and much loftier : 
it also is of very early date, but later than the Tullianum. It is 
built of tufa, and has a stone barrel vaults not semi-circular but 
segmental. A projecting string-course on the outside records 
a restoration in the .reign of Tiberius by the Consules Suffedi 
for the year 22 A.D. C VIBIVS-C FEVFINVSM • 
COCCEIV[S • NERVA] COS • EX • S • C • 

The two chambers of the prison are described thus by 
Sallust {Cat. 55) : " Est locus in carcere, quod Tullianum appellatur, 
ubipauilulum ascenderis ad ksmm, circiter XII pedes humi depress- 
us. Eum muniunt undique parietes, aique insuper camera lapideis 
fomicibus jwnda ; sed incuUa tenebris, odore fotda, aique terribUis 
^us fades est.** The entrance to the upper prison was on the 
left hand side of the ascent from the Forum to the Clivus 
Argentarius, leading to the Porta Batumena; this is apparently 



what Salluat meane by "ubi paultulum ascenderis ad lavam," 
The lower chamber or Tullianum is called to ^dpa$pov (the 
abyss) by Plutarch, Marivs, 12. In it the unhappy Numidian 
king Jugurtha was flung, and there starved to death or 
strangled. It was the scene of countless butcheries and slow 
cruelty, such as the Romans dehghted in. During a triumph, 
in his course up to the Capitol, each victorious general paused 
for a while near the Career, till word was brought him that 
some of his principal captives had been killed. It was here 
that Lentulua, Cethegus, and the Catiline conspirators were 
executed, and their death was announced by Cicero to the 
expectant crowd in the Forum by the single word viaxTunt, 
"they have hved." The flight of steps, which led from the 
door of the upper prison down to the Forum, was called the 
iScate Gemonia: or, according to Pliny (Hisl. Nat. viii. 61), 
Gradus Gemiiarii, " the stairs of sighs." See Tac ffisl. iii. 74 
and 85. On it the body of Sabiaus, and a few days after- 
wards Uiat of the murdered Vitelliua, were thrown (Suet. VU. 
17); and in the reign of Tiberius the bodies of .^^us Sejanus, 
his family and friends, after they were cruelly murdered by 
the Emperor's orders, were exposed on these Scaice, to the 
number of twenty in one day; see Suet. Tib. 61.^ 

It appears to have been the custom to expose on the SaUa 
GemonuB ,the bodies of all who were killed in the adjoining 
prison. The endurance by the Romans of such hideous sights 
and their savage want of respect for the dead are strong 
examples of that innate coarseness which underlay their thin 
varnish of Hellenic refinement. The rare occasions when 
the Romans showed any mercy to a fallen enemy appear to 
have resulted from their vanity rather than from any germ of 
chivalrous feelings. 

According to Varro {lAn. Lot. v. 151) the district immedi- 

' These Btain, of whicli prababi; some remains eiiat, are buried ondar 
the modem road, and will probably be discoTered when the excBTatious 
are continued in that direction. 
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ately round the prison was called the LatomicB or LatUumice, 
stone quarries (\ao9*ro/Lt77) ; he suggests that the name was 
taken from the Syracusan quarries, which were used as prisons ; ^ 
hut it appears probable that the tufa rock of the hill here was 
once quarried for building material, and that may have been 
the origin of the primitive cistern or Tullianum^ it being a very 
frequent custom to use the cavities formed by quarrying rock 
as water reservoirs (see p. 90). 

Other remains of the Eegal period exist in Rome, especially 
in the foundations of some of the temples,^ but none of these 
are of much importance. The numerous fires and the whole- 
sale rebuilding of temples and other public buildings under 
the Empire, on a grander scale and of richer materials, caused 
the destruction of nearly all the primitive structures of Rome, 
both sacred and secular. To these causes must be added the 
fact that soft varieties of tufa were largely used; a friable 
stone, which lasted well as long as it was covered with a coat- 
ing of stucco and sheltered by a roof, but which perishes 
rapidly when deprived of these methods of protection. 

^ Thncydides (vii. 86-87) gives a terrible account of the sufferings and 
death of neariy seven thousand Athenian prisoners, taken after the un- 
successful siege of Syracuse during the Peloponnesian War, and imprisoned 
in the extensive quarries of Neapolia, the main suburb of S3n'acuse. See 
also Cicero, In Verrerrif Act. vi lib. v. 66. 

' For an example in the Temple of Vesta, and part of the Regies, see 
pages 184 and 186. 
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Fig. 10. 
PLAN OF THE PALATINE HILL. 

REFERENCES TO NUMBERS. 



1. Present ei 
2, 2. RemaJDS of wtdl of Bona Qnadrsta. 

3. Aqnedact, 

4. Early buildings o[ opiu reticulatntn. 
' 5. Scalie Caci. 

6. Buildinga of mixed brick and opus teticnlatum, 

7. Alt&r to the anknowD God : Sei Deo, sei Deivx, etc. 

8. Keserroir cut in the tufa rock. 

5. Passage cnt in the rock. 

10. So-called Temple of Cybele. 

11. Very early structures of tnfa. 

12. Tufa arcade and paved road. 

13. Building with travertine piers of the later Republican period. 

14. So-calledToBpleof Jupiter Victor. 

15. Well communicating with subterranean rock-cut reservoirs. 
IS, IS, Small chambers and paved road, part of Tiberina's building. 

17. Piscina. 

18, House of Germanicus. 

19, 19, Crypto- porticus. 

20, 20. Early building of tufa buried and covered by Domitian's building. 

21. So-called academy and library, port of Domitian's Palace. 

22. Triclinium of Domitian's Palace, 

23. Nympbteum and piscina, 

24. Peristyle. 

25. Small rooms at Mde of peristyle. 
20. Stairs down to tbe ciypto.porticaa. 

27. Throne-room. 

28. Idrarium. 

29. Basilica. 

30. Branch of crypto -porticus leading to Domitian's Palace. 

31. Crypto-porticus of Caligula. 

32, 32. Stairs ^m crypto-porticos to higher level. 
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S3, 38. Early bnildings of opus reticulatum. 

34, 34. Stairs from Fomm to Porta Romanola. 

35 and 38. Stairs to upper rooms of Caligula's Palace. 

86, 36. Substructures of Caligula's Palace. 

87. Caligula's bridge. 

89. Porta Mugionis. 

40. Temple of Jupiter Stator (so-called). 

41. Remains of wall of Roma Quadrata. 
42, 42. Remains of Nero's Palace. 

43. Great concrete platform. 

44. Remains of the mediseval Tunis Cartularia. 
45, 45. Series of small bath-rooms. 

46. So-called basilica of the fifth century. 

47. Site of the Temple and libraries of Apollo. . 

48. Palace of Augustus (now destroyed). 

49. Domus Gelotiana. 

50. Stadium, with oval hall of Theodoric ? 

51. Exedra of Hadrian. 

52. Stairs from Stadium to higher level of hilL 

58, 53. Remains of Hadrian's Palace, partly covered by the later Palace 
of Severus. 

54. Baths of Severus's Palace. 

55, 55. Lofty substructures of Severus's Palace. 

56. Aqua Claudia brought on Nero's Aqueduct 

57. Shops of opus incertum. 

58. Substructures of the Circus Maximus. 

59. Remains of early tufa building and brick-fiEu:ed structures of 

Imperial times. 

60, 60. Paved road skirting the outside of the Circus Maximus. 
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THE PALATINE HILU 



Within the vails of Boma ^ladraia, described in the last 
chapter, there are a number of very early buildingB, aome prob- 
ably dating from prehistoric times ; these are mostly grouped 
in the western angle of the Falatiue, by the north-west side 
of the Scalte Cad (see fig. 10). Some of these very interesting 
remains are built of the softest tofa ; and of these, in a few 
years, nothing will remain. Since they were uncovered and 
exposed to the weather they have been rapidly crumbling 
into mere heaps of earth ; although, when found, the edges of 
the blocks were perfectly sharp and well preserved,' 

Various names, such as the hut of Faitstvlus, and ihsAvgura- 
toriwn, have been given to some of these early structures, but 
only as a matter of guess-work ; any real identification of their 
names or uses is impossible, and only a vague notion of their 
dates can be arrived at That they are of considerable antiquity 
is certain, not only from their simple form and the primitive 
character of much of their masonry, but also from the fact that 
some of the walls are built on a stratum which contains frag- 
ments of pottery, clearly of early date— probably not later than 

' It appears Btraogc that these pmuitive baildinga, which miut have 
itood Gipoaure to air aod ruD for a thooaaod years, thoold &11 into such 
rapid decay on being again oncoTered, bat it moat ba remenbeKd that 
origitially these walla were protected with roora, snd (more important still) 
were probably completely covered with a thick coat of hard stucco, 
affoTdiag au effective protection againit wet aod frost. 
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the fifth century B.a ; other fragments have the very fine black 
enamel which was made in Magna GrsBcia during the fifth 
to the third centuries B.a 

Whatever these buildings were, it is clear that they were 
respected and preserved even under the later Empire, when 
almost the whole summit of the Palatine had become one 
immense continuous range of palaces and marble temples.^ 
These modest tufa structures were probably regarded as sacred 
relics of the early history of Eome, and were valued both for 
religious and archaeological reasons. 

Opposite the summit of the Stairs of Cactis is a simple cella^ 
built without mortar, of large blocks of soft tufa, some of 
which have deeply-incised masons' marks, similar in character, 
though not in actual form, to those on the Servian wall (see 
p. 72). 

This is probably the most primitive form of Roman temple : 
earlier even than the building with wooden architrave and 
widely spaced columns, which the Eomans adopted from the 
more artistic Etruscans. Near this, on the right hand of the 
ScalcB Cad (looking down on it), are remains of other buildings 
in hard tufa, which appear to have been erected over still 
earlier ones of soft tufa, set at a difierent angle. A curiously 
arranged flight of steps in hard tufa descends here from the 
higher level, and turns round at right angles, leading down to 
an open tufa gutter for rain water, which skirts the two exist- 
ing sides of a chamber of fine well -jointed tufa masonry, 
probably early Republican in date. These steps appear to have 
led up to a large paved area, part of which, with a well-jointed 
pavement of tufa blocks, still exists. This stone platform may 
possibly be the Auguratonum (see p. 235). 

A little lower down the slope, and set partly on and against 
the primitive soft tufa wall which once flanked the Scdl^ Cad, 
is a very curious little structure of well-wrought blocks of hard 

^ Hence Palatium, the Latin name for the PakUine Hill, came to mean 
ukj palace. 
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tufa, once covered with an arched stone vault This little 
chamber, barely 8 feet wide inside, appears to have been a 
fountain or cistern (fig. 11). In the end wall, which is well 
preserved, ia a lai^e central hole for the water-jet, and a groove 
is cut for the pipe to supply it This also is apparently of 






Fig. II. 
Bemains oran earl; CUt«ro by the Bcaite Cacj. 
A A. Line of atona barrel vanlL 

B. Hole for water jet. 

C. Sinking for water pipe. 

D. Blocka of aoft tufa belonging to some older atractare. 

early Bepublican date ; and it stands on a single course of 
much older masonry, resembling that of the " H^all ofMcmiUvs." 
At this point a branch basalt-paved road runs into the 
ScalcR Cad at right angles ; it was drained with a curious square 
drain cut out of blocka of tufa, with a tufa slab as a lid, closely 
fitted on to it Facing on to this cross road are remains of an 
arcade of Republican date, with a series of semi-circular peper- 
ino arches in a concrete wall faced with early tt/nu retumlaium. 
Between this arcade and the line of the circuit-wall, overlook- 
ing the west angle of the cliff, are extensive remains of a house, 
with many handsome marble baths, part of which is built of opus 
reliculalum, probably of the time of Augustus ; but the greater 
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part, with all its complicated heating arrangements — ^hypocausts 
and walls lined with square flue-tiles — are of concrete faced 
with brick-work, not earlier than the beginning of the second 
century A.D., while a considerable part is of the third century. 
Some of the lead water-pipes are still in sUu, embedded in the 
late brick and concrete walls. 

Betuming to the higher level at the top of the ScoUe Cad, 
there are other remains of early buildings, and especially a 
number of fragments of a temple built of peperino, covered with 
fine hard white stucco of pounded marble. These fragments, 
which are very valuable specimens of early Eoman architecture, 
include drums of fluted columns about 3' 6'^ in diameter, 
Corinthian capitals, and many pieces of the cornice,^ including 
the apex stone of the Pediment. The design of this cornice 
is a very primitive Eomanised form of the Greek Corinthian, 
the consoles being plain without leaves or volutes, and the 
members unenriched with surface ornament The stucco is 
very thickly applied, completely smothering the carving and 
details which were cut in the peperino, so that the whole had 
to be modelled afresh, almost as if the stucco had been applied 
to a rough shapeless stone. This stucco is a beautiful hard 
composition of lime and pounded white marble, the optts 
albarium of Vitruvius, capable of taking a polish like real 
marble, and nearly as durable. 

Other massive fragments lie near here of a large architrave 
worked in travertine, and also coated with stucco, belonging 
to some building of rather later date. A well-shaft close by, 
lined with peperino, communicates with a very extensive series 
of subterranean rock-cut chambers, originally formed by 
quarrying the tufa for building purposes, and afterwards used 

^ On the top of this coraice is a channel 11 inches wide to catch the 
rain ; it is lined with opns signinum, a yery hard waterproof cement 
made of broken earthenware, the same as was used for channels of aque- 
ducts ; this channel acted as an eaves' gutter, and the water from it was 
discharged through pierced lions' heads set at intervals in the qpnatium. 
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to store run or spring water; in later times these rock-cut 
cisterns were supplied by an aqueduct, remains of which exist 
against the cliff opposite the so-called Tettyile ofJupUer Vidf^. 
A piece of the ^ecus of this aqueduct can be traced passing on 
the top of the ground, in a slanting direction, toward the sub- 
temwean cisterns under the " Temple of Jupiter." 

This temple, the real dedication of which is doubtful, 
stands on a lofty platform of tufa rock, artificially levelled : 
it occupies a. very commanding position, overlooking the 
VaUis Mwrda and the Circus Maximus. Little, besideB the 
concrete core of the Podium, still remains ; but at one point 
on the south, part exists of the massive stone wall which once 
enclosed the whole of the concrete foundation : a method of 
construction similar to that of the Temple of Castor (see p. 1 76). 

This wall is of mixed tufa and peperino, set with very thin 
beds of limo-mortar ; the blocks are the usual two Roman feet 
in thickness, and the whole wall appears once to have been 15 
feet thick.' Small chambers are formed in the concrete mass 
of the foundations, as appears to have been always the case 
nith Roman temples if raised on a high podium. A whole 
network of passages and chambers are excavated in the tufa 
rock on which this temple is built ; access to these is given by 
a flight of steps on the south-east side, leading down from the 
floor of a long Crypio^porlicus, one end of which starts from 
a distant point in the so-called " House of liivia," whUe the 
other end of this long subterranean passage issues near the 
" temple of Jupiter Victor " into remains of an early Republican 
house, built of tufa, at a level much below that of the rock 
on which the temple stands.^ The full extent of these sub- 

' The whole empty apace, now bridged over in wood, between tha 
podium itself and the ToundatioDS of iU great flight of steps in front, mi 
once filled b; one of these massive tnfa walls, all the stones of which have 
been remored for building material. 

' Id its original state the top of this half of the Palatine was very far 
from being the level sarface to which it was gradually rednced nnder the 
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terranean quarry-chambers is not known, but they certainly 
extend a long way beyond the temple, and formed very 
extensive cisterns for storing water. In places they consist of 
narrow winding passages, which occasionally expand into more 
spacious chambers. A few architectural fragments, which 
belong to this temple, were found near it, and have been set on 
the top of the podium ; these are a number of tufa drums of 
fluted columns, about 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, once thickly 
coated with stucco, and decorated with painting. 

A very interesting inscription is now set on the steps of 
the temple, though it was found at some distance from it. 
This is cut on the lower part of a white marble column, 
3 feet 1 inch in diameter, the upper part of which has been 
sawn off, and a fluted basin formed in its top surface. It was 
erected out of spoils won by Cn. Domitius, one of J. Caesar's 
generals, who commanded the centre of Caesar's army at 
Pharsalia : he was Consul in 53, and in 40 B.C. 
The inscription is : — 

CN. DOMITIVS. M. F. CALVINVS. 

PONTIFEX. (i.e. Pontifex Maximus.) 
COS. ITER. IMPER. 
DE. MANIBIEIS. (Archaic EI, for long I. ) * 

At the back of this temple are some fine marble fragments 
of some very handsome Corinthian building, with large fluted 

emperors. More than one valley, or natural depression, has been filled 
up, and in many places rocky peaks have evidently been cnt away. Under 
Domitian especially, the most gigantic sabstructures were built, in order 
to form an enormous platform, on which his great series of state rooms 
was erected. 

^ This temple, as well as many others on the Palatine and in the 
Forum, have suffered much injury from the fanciful restorations of Comm. 
Rosa, who conjecturally gave it the name of Jupiter Victor^ on the strength 
of the following entry in the Notitia, under JUgio X. ** Area Palatina et 
ccdem Jovis Victoria " ; other entries in this list — casa JRomulit Augura- 
tcrium, and tugurium Faustuli, suggested the names which have been 
arbitrarily given to the very early remains by the Scalx Caci. 
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columns and entablature, A very curious mason's mark occurs 
on one of the marble drums : it resembles the common mono- 
gram of Christ's name. 

On the north-east side of the temple are remains of a 
curiously planned building, a sort of Porlieas, of late Repub- 
lican date, with tufa walls, and rows of travertine columns ; 
its name and use are quite unknown. 

In the area of this building is another well-shaft, lined 
with Opits Telieulatum, which, like the other well, communi- 
cated with the subterranean rock-cut cisterns mentioned above. 
(See fig. 10, No. 13.) 

The so-aitted Temple of Cyheh. — Farther to the north-east, 
between the primitive tufa structures and the edge of the 
cliff overlooking the VeUJynim, are enormously thick concrete 
walls of a large cella, completely stripped of alt its architec- 
tural decorations. The concrete is formed of alternate layers 
of soft tufa and hard peperino, and in parts is faced with 
Opus incertum. It appears to be a work of late Bepublican 
or early Imperial times, and was once faced with blocks of 
stone or marbla By it is a fine colossal female figure in 
Greek marble, of the first century A.D., which ia supposed to 
be a statue of Cybele, and hence this temple is conjecturally 
called after her.' It is a noble figure seated in a throne, wear- 
ing the stda bound by a girdle, and over it the pallium; the 
hair falls in front over the shoulders. The arms and head, 
which were worked in separate blocks of marble are miss- 
ing, but the rest of the statue is very well preserved. The 
very interesting remains of an extensive house of Repub- 
lican date, near this point, are only partly visible, as the house 
was buried under the great artificial platform on which 

' An acdet Matria deumoccmt in theliatortbe A'ii<t<iaforthe PslatiDS, 
Regio X. ; and in the Mm. Aneyr. Auguatoa Kcordt AEDEM - MATBIS ■ 
MAGNAE ■ IN ■ PALATIO ■ FECI ; but this building more probably 
formed part of tbe great group of temples bajlt by Augustus in the Area 
of Apollo. Sm p. lOG. 
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Domitian built his palace. Some rooms of this house are 
now accessible below the later level of the hill, at the end of 
the Crypto-porticuSy which leads to the " House of Livia," just 
below the loggia of the sixteenth century Casino^ which is still 
left standing among the ruins. Other rooms can be seen deep 
below the so-called Bibliotheca of Domitian ; showing how deep 
a valley was filled in and covered by the Flavian Palace. It 
is difficult to realise that the floor of these lofty rooms, about 
30 feet below that of the Flavian buildings, was once the top 
of the Palatine at this point. The walls are built of hard tufa 
blocks, very neatly jointed, with simple arched doorways — a 
very valuable example of the domestic architecture of Eepub- 
lican Eome, but not yet fully exposed. 

The rooms under the " Bibliotheca " are not accessible, but 
those at the end of the Crypto-porticus can be easily examined. 
These appear to have continued in use during late Imperial 
times, and show several late alterations and additions, namely 
brick-faced concrete walls, and a coarse mosaic floor decorated 
with large fishes, probably not earlier than the time of Cara- 
calla. The other rooms appear to have been buried and aban- 
doned, like the house under the great Peristyle of Domitian. 

The Temple of Jupiter Stator was traditionally one of the 
earliest buildings of Eome,^ being built by Eomulus in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made during the repulse of the Eomans by the 
Sabine inhabitants of the Capitoline Hill : Liv. i 1 2. 

During this battle the Eomans were driven back within the 
walls of Jioma Quadrata, retreating through the Porta Mu^onia, 
and it is on that spot, close by the gate, that the temple of 
Jupiter Staior was built; 'P©/iv\o9 f^h Xhpvaaro Upov 
^Op0o>aUp Atl iraph rav; KcCKovfiivat^ Mv/ccoviai 7ri;Xa69, 
ai <l)€povatp €49 TO iraXarLov €k t^9 Upa^ oiov ; Dionys. 
ii. 50 : its position is also described by Ovid {Fast, vi. 793) as 
being " ante Palatini. . . . ora jugi." 

^ The temple of Jupiter Feretrius, on the CapUolium^ is the only other 
temple which is recorded as being earlier than this. 
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This temple vas also close by the house of Tarquinius 
Priscua, Livy (i. 41); and Solinus (Polyhialor, I 24) mentions 
that Tarquin lived by the Porta Mugonia,^ the site of which, 
on the road leading from the Summa Sacra Via (by the arch 
of Titus) up to the Palatine, has been with much probability 
identified. 

Jnat within the supposed site of the Porta Mugmia are 
extensive remains of a concrete podium, the surrounding 
masonry of which has been wholly removed (see 40, on fig. 1 0). 
The position and size of these remains make it appear probable 
that it is part of the Temple of Jupiler Staior ; but if so, the 
whole temple down to its lowest foundations, must have been 
rebuilt under the Empire, as the concrete is made not of tufa 
or peperino only, as was the case with the concrete of early 
times, but contains, even in its lowest layers, travertine, brick, 
and even marble ; the latter a sure sign of work later than the 
end of the Bepublic. At one side of this ruined podium an 
excavation has been made, which shows the mouth of a large 
brick drain ; and leading down to it from the surface of the 
ground, close by the temple, are remains of a shaft or vertical 
drain built of blocks of tufa, on two of which are inscribed 
the names of two Greeks, possibly stonemasons. Diodes and 
Philocraies, in characters of about the third century B-C. 

These inscribed blocks have been wrongly supposed to be 
part of the foundations of the temple, but their size, shapes, 
and position show that they belong to a separate structure, 
and were simply part of a down-shaft, possibly to carry surfacs 
rain water into the sewer below. 

According to Vitruvius (III. ii.) this temple was HexastyU, 
peripteral, viih eleven columns on the sides; it was burnt during 
the great lire of Nero's reign. On several occasions it was 
used as a meeting-place for the Senate, selected for its strength 

I " Tarqjtiniu3 FrUeui {habilaml) ad J/uptmiom Porlam, tupra 
Summam Jfovant Fiant." Tha Samuui Nova and ths Satnmk Sicn Vii 
meat's littla vaj onttide the I^>rla Xagonia (see fig. 10). 
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and the safety of its position ; Cicero's first Oration against 
Catiline was delivered before the Senate in this building : see 
Cic. In Cat, I. L ; and Plutarch, Cic 16, who says — ^'O Ktxepcov 
iteaXev rijv avry/eXrfrbv (the Senate) eh to rov Xrrjaiov 
Ato9 Upbv, ov Srdrtopa ^Yaofioioi /caXovaip, Ihpvfievov iv 
^PXV '^^ Upa^ oBov 7r/)09 to TLaXarlov aviovraov. The 
road (Clivus Palatinus) mentioned here as going up to the 
Palatine starts from a point where the Summa Nova Via runs 
into the Summa Sacra Via : this junction of the three roads 
was exposed to view in 1884 ; some of the basalt paving is 
formed of exceptionally massive blocks, and is earlier in date 
than most of the roads in the Forum. 

In the first century RC. that part of the Palatine Hill which 
faces towards the Sacra Via, the Forum Magnum^ and the 
Capitoline Hill, appears to have been the favourite quarter for 
the houses of rich and influential Roman citizens. Here was 
the house of the orator Lucius Crassus, valued at six million 
sesterces (£62,000), which had in its Atrium six columns of 
Hymettian marble, which were thought an extravagance, 
imsuited to the modesty of a Roman citizen (Pliny, Hist, Nat, 
zxxvi. 24), and gained him the nickname of the Palatine 
Venus, given him by M. Brutus, Caesar's murderer (see Pliny, 
Hist, Nat, xxxvi. 3); this house apparently became the property 
of Scaurus, a man of enormous wealth, who built the temporary 
theatre, which the stem Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24) also 
highly reprobates for its luxurious splendour (see p. 292). 
This house, enlarged and made more magnificent by Scaurus, 
was bought by Clodius for nearly fifteen million sesterces, 
about £130,000. See Ascon. ad Cic. Fro Scauro. 

Cicero's house was on the lower slopes of the Palatine 
towards the Begia ; ^ it was built by M. Livius Drusus, and 
then passed to a namesake and relative of the orator Crassus, 
from whom it was bought by Cicero ; see Cic. Fro Domo, 37, 

^ Cicero called himself *' Cesar's neighbour " : Ad Fam. v. 6, and Ad 
Alt, zii. 45. 
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and Dt Ear. resp. 8, 33. That it waa immediately below the 
house of Clodius is shown by Cicero's threat to add new stories 
to his house in order to block out from Clodius the sight of 
the city he had sought to destroy {De Earus. 15). The bouse 
Cicero refers to was one previoualy possessed by Clodius, not 
the house which had belonged to Scaurus, as Clodius only 
bought the latter very shortly before his death. 

A large house in this northern angle of the Palatine was 
possessed by Q. Lutatius Catulus ; its Porticus was built out 
of the spoils won by him and Marius from the Cimbri in 102 
RG (Cic. Pro Domo, 43, and Val. Max. vi 3, 1.) Catiline, and 
Q. Hortensius, Cicero's rival, also had houses in this quarter; 
as well as several other wealthy Romans. 

The commanding view, and the vicinity of this site to the 
Forum Maynam, no doubt were among the chief reasons for 
its popularity, and hence the feelings of indignation aroused 
when Caligula absorbed nearly the whole of the ground 
occupied by these, the finest among the private houses of 
Eome, in order to build his gigantic palace, which has ob- 
literated all traces of these memorable buildings. Farther to 
the west, above the Vdebrum, there are still existing remains of 
buildings in <ypus retiadatum, apparently of the first century B.G 
These are probably parts of a long series of private houses, 
built against the cliff along the hue of the primitive circuit 
wall of Homa Quadraia. They are partly concealed by brick- 
faced walls of the early Imperial period ; but remains of a fine 
building, in the neatest sort of opus reticulatum, can be seen just 
opposite the Church of S. Teodoro, high up, through an arched 
opening in the later concrete and brick walL 

Passing to the south-west of the Palatine, the side towards 
the Circus Maximtis, there are, on the outside of Soma Quadrata, 
very extensive remains of buildings, in a long line from the 
west angle of the hill towards and beyond the Scake Caa.^ 

' The present entnnce to the PalaUne brings the viutor opposite this 
ling of buildiags, immediately on passing through the tumatile. 
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These have been supposed to be part of the Domus Tiheriana, 
or Palace of Tiberius, see Suet Tib. 5 ; Tac. Hist, i. 27, and 
iii 71 ; the beautiful Opus reiiculaium, with which the older 
concrete walls of these buildings are faced, may from its style 
be attributed to a period not later than the first part of 
Tiberius's reign.^ 

This long line of buildings is set (like the " Wall of Eom- 
ulus ''), on a sort of shelf cut in the tufa rock ; and they are 
buUt against the cUff, partly in place of and partly covering 
the primitive wall, in such a way that the third or fourtli 
story is level with the top of the hill; stories higher still 
rose above the summit of the Palatine, so that these 
buildings were entered at two different levels, one from the 
lower platform about half-way down the slope, and the other 
from the top of the cliff. 

What the precise use of these long rows of vaulted 
chambers may have been is difficult to guess, but they were 
probably for slaves or soldiers on guard. The rooms are 
mostly small, and some are mere cells ; the larger and hand- 
somer rooms were probably in the higher stories which no 
longer exist. 

These small vaulted chambers are all remarkable for the 
beauty of their construction; only tufa is used both for the 
concrete and also for the facing, except that some of the 
semi-circular vaults are made of concrete, formed of pumice- 
stone mixed with the lime and pozzolana^ instead of tufa, for 
the sake of its superior lightness. Those parts where brick 
facing occurs are all later additions. At many points remains 
of stairs exist, leading from the lower level to the summit of 
the hill. These buildings, except at one point, are not yet 
excavated to their lowest story, and it is evident that they 
were once much more extensiva They were in fact great 

^ Some parts, especially that at the extreme west angle, are faced with 
the mixed Opus retieulatum and brick ; exactly resembling that of the 
lower part of Caligula's Palace, described at p. 112. 
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BubstmctionB by which the level top of the Palatine was onc« 
extended over series of vaulted chambers, piled one abovo 
the other, in the direction of the great Circus below, in the 
same vay as the pdace of Caligula extends over the slopes of 
the Palatine towards the Forum. 

At one place, near the top of the present winding path, 
opposite the Temple of Jupiter Vidor (so-called), there are 
remains of a large hypocaitst, the under floor of which, covered 
with the stumps of the square pUa on which the upper 
concrete floor rested, still exists at a level flush with the top 
of the hill ; this ht/pocaast once extended far beyond the edge 
of the cliflf, over the top of some of these many-storied sub- 
structures. 

Traces of painted stucco remain on the walls of these 
interesting early buildings, and some mosaic floors, with simple 
patterns of small neatly fitted lessera in white marble and 
brown lava. 

In front of this line of buildings, close by the modem 
turnstile, a very interesting altar, inscribed to an unknown 
god or goddess, was discovered in 1820, and is still in situ; 
the form of this altar is a very primitive one, and this example 
though not earlier than about 100 B.C., is certdnly a copy of 
a much older altar, such as that in the Cortile of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori on the Capitol, which is cut in tufa. 

This one is of coarse travertine, once covered with fine 
white stucco ; on it is inscribed in archfustic form — 
SEI ■ DEO . SEI ■ DEIVAE ■ SAC(Tnm) 
C . SEXTIVS - C . F - CALVINV8 . PRtatoT) 
DE . SENATI ■ SENTEKTIA . RESTITTIT.' 

Mommsen (Cor. In. Lat i 632), attributes the restoration of 
this altar to the younger C. S. Calvinus, the son of the Consul 
of that name, who is mentioned by Cicero as being a candidate 

' The et for I, in wi and deiixe, uid the genitiTg lenati, ut ewlj 
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for the Protorship against C. Servilius Glaacia i: 
See Cic. Be. Orat., ii. 61, 249. 

The vague dedication of this altar recalls that one which 
vsB consecrated to Aais loquens ^ (the speaking voice) in the 
Lwia VeOtB, " in infima ««w Via," Varro, ap. Aul. Gel. xvi 17, 
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in conunemorattOD of a ghostly voice heaid in the night as 
a warning of the approach of the Gauls. This latter altar 
mnst have heen moved when Galignia built his great palace 
over the sacred grove of Vesta ; and Monunsen suggests that 
the existing one is tlkst which once stood in Uie Lucm Vesta. 
The absence^ however, of any mention of Aiut toqutna on 

* Th« B«iiiu» tppsu to luTe been fond of ■ kuwIm* redopUcatiaa of 
nuQBB for ■ deity; beaiilei Mu» lofucru or loeutiui, they had k .A>rs 
-Vbriuno, ud other dnultr phraMS. 
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the iiiHcription, makes this seem improbable, and this is not 
the only instance of a Roman dedication to an unknown 

deity.' 

" House of Livia." 

The Bo-called " Hmse of Livia " is a very well-preserved and 
complete specimen of a Roman house of the time of Augustus. 
Like the "Domus Tiberiana," it is constructed of tufa concrete, 
with very neat opus reiiculatum facing, and quoins and arches 
of small rectangular tufa blocks (see fig. 13). 

Like other buildings on this part of the Palatine, it showB 
that once the level was much more uneven and broken into 
hollows and ridges than it was under the later Empire. The 
lower story of the house, with its more public rooms, is set in 
a sort of hole against the side of a low rocky ridge, in such a 
way that the upper story behind is level with the road which 
runs along the higher ndge. A flight of travertine stairs, 
with vaulted roof, leads down to the open Airium at the 
lower level, and into this, on two sides, various public rooms 
open ; the bedrooms and women's apartments are all behind, 
at the higher level of the hill. The paintings on the walls of 
the rooms opening on to the Airium are fine and well-preserved 
examples of Roman wall-painting, earlier in date tiian most 
at Pompeii, and equal in execution to the very best of them. 
See Moit. InsL Arch. Bam. xL ; Tav. 22-3 ; and Renier, Les 
pdntures du Palatin, Paris, 1870. In the centre, opposite the 
entrance, is the TaUinum, a sort of parlour ; in the middle of 
the wall on the left is a fine painting of lo watched by Argna, 
while Hermes approaches stealthily round a lai^e rock, pre- 
paring to kill Argus, and so liberate lo. This picture is well 
composed, and painted with much delicacy ; it appears to be 
the work of a Greek artist, as the names of the figures repre- 
' Cf. th« iavocfition on an inBcription of the Frairts Arvalei, "Sive 
dto ttiv deat in atjua tuUla hie tuciu laauque eil." Marini, Atti dei/nU. 
Arvai. PL xxxii., and p. 370. 
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Bented were painted under each in Greek letters. € PMHC 
is the only one now legible, as this and all the paintings in 




Plan of the Bo-called ' ' House of Livia. 



A. Crypto-porticuB leading to Ctdigok's Palace. 

B. Stairs doirii to tlie Atrium. 

C C. F«destAli for aUtne* in the Atrium. 

D. Narrow stain from the Atrinm to the npper floor. 

EE. Bedrooms. 

F. Stairs to highest itory, now deatroyed. 

O. Narrow CrTpto-porticui, not fully eicaTated. 

H. Crypto-porticiu le*diDg to the Flavian Palace, and branching olT to 

the datema under the eo-cdlled "Temple of Jnpiter Victor." 
J E L U. Series of bath-rooms. 
N N. Shape opening into the pnhlic etteet, 0. 
P. Bemain* of an earl; tafa building. 
Q. Piaciua. 



this house have suffered much in the fifteen years since they 
were exposed to light. 

On the same wall is a curious street scene, with fanciful 
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architecture ; lofty boaseB, from the windows and porticoes of 
which figures are looking out ; near this, and on the end wall 
also, are small gracefully designed paintings, which represent 
easel pictures hung on the walla, and are of special interest, 
as showing the form of the movable pictures of the Bomans. 
They are represented as panel -paintings, each with folding 
doors, like a medieval tripiych ,- the doors are shown 
open, in perspective. The subjects of these sham easel 
pictures appear to be sacrificial or domestic scenes ; they have 
gracefully draped female figures, partly Hellenic in style, 
and recalling the style of figures on certain late Greek vases. 

On the end wall is a large painting now much damaged, 
of the Cyclops Polyphemus, with Cupid on his shoulder watch- 
ing the nymph Galatea, who is riding on a sea monster among 
the waves. 

The lower part of the walls has a plain dado ; and in the 
upper part, between the pictures, are series of slender columns, 
entablatures, and other sham architectural details, painted in 
violent perspective, and in imitation of relief with stong 
shadows — examples of that decline in taste which Vitnivius 
so strongly reprobates in his great work on architecture (vii. 6), 
written, probably, but little before the execution of these 
paintings. 

Against the walls of the Tahlinvm are fixed some lead 
water-pipes, which were found in this house, though later in 
date than the building itself. On them inscriptions are cast 
in relief, repeated apparently on each plate of lead out of 
which the pipes are formed. Lead pipes were not cast into 
tubular form by the Romans, but were made of cast plates, 
rolled round, and joined with a longitudinal lap or seam, which 
was beaten together and then soldered. The pipes were joined 
endways, in lengths of about 10 feet, by an enlarged socket 
being formed in one end by beating it over a wooden conical 
core, while the other was contracted by hammering so as to 
slip into the enlarged part, and then the two ends were 
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soldered together. The plates out of which these pipes are 
rolled were about 16 inches wide, 10 feet long, and ^ to ^ inch 
thick. Their inscriptions are (1) IVLIAE • AVG • — probably 
the Julia who was the daughter of Titus ; (2) F • PESCEN- 
NIVS • EROS • CAESAEVM— an imperial freedman ; and (3) 
IMPDOMITIANICAESARAVGSVBCVEAEVTYCHL 
L • PROC • EEC • HYMNVS • CAESAR • N • SER •, that is : 
" In the reign of the emperor Domiiianus Caesar Augustus : under 
the care of the procurator^ the freedman Eutychius: Hymnus^ a 
slave of our CoBsar^ made it" 

On each side of the Tablinum is a side-room (ala) ; that on 
the left has sham architectural paintings of columns and 
entablature on a plinth or dado. At the end are graceful 
winged female figures and hanging foliage, designed with great 
spirit, and very delicately executed. The right ala has similar 
columns, from which hang large wreaths of fruit and foliage, 
richly designed, and painted with much effective realism. 
There is also a curious intermediate frieze, painted in a 
monochromatic way, with various shades of yellow; it is 
divided into long panels, representing fanciful landscape scenes, 
with rivers, bridges, temples, men, and animals, among which 
are some camels ; it is all very minute in scale, and has very 
little decorative effect The Tridiniumy also, has a series of 
columns on a plinth ; the panels are mostly vermilion, and 
above is a frieze of rudely painted sham marble ; and above 
that; small panels containing glass vessels full of fruit The 
fruit seen through the transparent glass is cleverly rendered. 
Below are large panels of rudely painted trees, birds, and 
animals, evidently the work of a very inferior artist to the 
Greek who painted the pictures in the Tablinum, In technique 
these paintings resemble those found at Pompeii, and appear 
to be executed by more than one process (see p. 416). The 
plain-coloured grounds, over which the pictures are painted, 
were probably done by the encaustic process, that is, the pig- 
ments were applied with a hot wax medium ; fresh wax was 
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then rubbed over the surface, and melted into the stucco by 
the application of a brazder of charcoal, and the whole surface 
then brought to a high mechanical polish by rubbing with 
silk. Over this polished surface the pictures were then 
painted, and fixed by a further application of wax and 
the hot brazier; the process is described by Vitruvius (vii 
lto6). 

In those walls of the Tridinitan which are on the outside 
of the house, and therefore exposed to damp, special precautions 
have been taken to protect the paintings &om wet soaking 
through ; the whole walls are lined on the inside by flange- 
tiles, so fixed as to leave an air-cavity between the wall and 
the thick coating of stucco, which is afterwards laid over the 
tiles (see Vitniv. vii 4). 

The fioors of these rooms have simple mosaic patterns of 
hexagons and triangles in gray lava ajid white marble, with 
small ttssera like those of the Regia (see p. 1S6). 

The Tridmium is paved with white mosaic, studded with 
irregularly -shaped bits of coloured Oriental marbles and 
alabaster, then much rarer in Eome than they afterwards 
became ; they appear very brilliant from contrast with the 
white ground. 

Next to the TKc/intum is a dark room, vaulted in tufa con- 
crete, as are the rooms above mentioned ; this is possibly a 
kitchen, and by it a narrow stair ascends to the upper story, 
which could also be entered from the road at the higher leveL 
The numerous upper rooms aro very small, some are barely 
6 feet square ; remuns of a staircase exists, which once led to a 
higher story still, now destroyed. At this part of the house there 
are foundation walls of some later building, cast in rough con- 
crete, uid easily distinguishable from the neat opus reiicidaium 
of the original structure. A door opposite this staircase leads 
into the long on/pto^mHais, which branched in three directions ; 
one branch leads into the ancient Eepnblican house described 
above, and from it stairs descend to the rock-cut chambers 
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under the temple (so called) of Jupiter Victor ; another branch 
turns off at a sharp angle to the left^ and a third continues in 
a straight line towards the Flavian Palace; the two latter are 
not yet cleared out In addition to the private rooms on this 
floor, the part of this house which faces on to the road contains 
a row of small shops which open on to the road, but have no 
doors leading into the house itsell 

Another crypUhportkus starts from near the top of the 
stairs leading down to the Atrium, and communicates with the 
J// long Cfrypto-porticus (^ on fig. 10), which runs into the Palace 
of Caligula, and afterwards was connected with the Flavian 
Palace. In the part of this passage, which connects this so- 
called '^ House of lAvia " with Caligula's ciypio-porticus^ the vault 
is decorated with very beautiful and spirited reliefs, modelled 
in wet stucco, representing cupids, birds, animals, and graceful 
foUage, designed with great taste, and moulded with wonder- 
ful skill ; each figure or group is enclosed in a moulded panel, 
with egg and dart enrichments round it The manner in 
which this passage connects the house with the crypto-porticus 
of Caligula makes it very probable that this so-called " House 
of Livia" is the House of Caligula's father Germanicus, into 
which the murderers of Caligula escaped after stabbing him in 
the passage, while he was returning to his palace from some 
theatrical shows in the Area Falaiinay which was probably the 
site now occupied by the Flaviim Palace ; this is described by 
Josephus, Ani. Jud, xiz. i 2, and by Suet Col. 58. In any 
case this house is certainly earlier than the time of Germanicus, 
and was probably built during the reign of Augustus. Near 
it is a row of small vaulted chambers opening on to a paved 
road which leads towards the cli£f overhanging the Vdabrvm; 
these look like shops^ and have travertine thresholds grooved 
for wooden shop-fronts ; they are supposed to belong to the 
Domus Tiberiama^ but are probably later than the reign of 
Tiberius. 
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The Domus Auoustana and the Area of Apollo.^ 

Nothing of this marvellous group of buildings is now 
visible ; but a portion of this fate was excavated in the sixteenth 
century, and the Palace of Augustus in 1776, when its plan 
was published by Guattani, MamimejUi Antichi inediii di Soma, 
1780 ; and from the drawings made then the plan given (Na 
48 on fig. 10) is taken. At present a nunnery (the Villa 
Mills) stands over tho ruins of Augustus's Palace; and the 
foundations of this modem building have probably destroyed 
much that was seen by Guattani. 

The Palace of Augustus, tiiough a very handsome building, 
rich with Greek and Oriental marbles, was but small compared 
to the enormous palaces of the succeeding emperors. It stood 
in a noble position, near the edge of the cliff towards the Fallis 
Mvirda and the Circus Maximus, with a fine view of the Aven- 
tone Hill opposite. The Villa Mills now coven most of its 
ata, and no part of it is visible above ground. The palace 
consisted of a lai^e Pericyte, surrounded with rooms on all 
sides, two stories high ; the Peridyle itself was in two stories, 
having a second tier of columns over the first. None of the 
surrounding rooms are large, but they appear to have been 
very graceful in proportion, with rich marble panelling and 
pilasters on the walls; the ceilings were domed or with 
barrel vaults, and the walls contamed many niches for statues. 
The floors had simple mosaics or coloured marbles in patterns, 
like that of the Flavian (so-called) Library; and the whole 
house appears to have been designed with great taste and 
el^ance, very unlike the gigantic and somewhat coarse 
splendours of the later palaces. A very good set of drawings, 
plans, sections, and details are given by Guattani in the above 
mentioned work, now doubly valuable, as no other record 

' See a very valuablG paper on this sul^ect bj lanciuii, in Bull. Com. 
Areh. Bom, IV. 1888. 
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ezifite of what this most interesting of imperial residences once 
was like. 

The Area ofApoUo^ which occupied a large part of the centre 
of the Palatine (see 47, on fig. 10), was approached from a road 
leading out of the Summa Sacra Via, along the line of the modem 
Via di S. Bonaventura. The entrance, through lofty marble 
Fropykea, probably the ^^Arcus" of Pliny ^ {Hist. Nat. xxxvi 4), 
led into a very large open Peristyle, surrounded with at least 52 
Corinthian columns of the rich Numidian giallo antico ; the rest 
of the building was of white marble from Luna and Hymettus. 

In the middle of this great Peristyle or Porticus stood the 
great Odastyle peripteral Temple of Apollo Palaiinus, so called to 
distinguish it from another Temple of Apollo, outside the 
Porta CarmentaliSy of which remains exist under the Albergo di 
Catena near the Piazza Montanara. This temple was begun 
by Augustus in 36 KG., after his Sicilian victory over Sextus 
Pompeius (Dion Cass. xlix. 15), and it was dedicated in 28 6.a 
The Ancyrsean inscription records — TEMPLVM . APOL- 
LINIS . IN . SOLO . MAGNAM . PARTEM • EMPTO . 
FECI See also Dion Cass. liiL 1 ; and Cor. In. Lot. i. p. 403. 
Propertius, who was present at its consecration, gives a glow- 
ing account of its splendours {El. IL iii.), which must have 
surpassed anything that eidsted even in magnificent Bome, 
not only from the beauty of its materials and architecture, but 
also from the countless works of art it contained in gold, silver, 
ivory, gilt bronze, and marble, many of which were the work 
of the great Greek sculptors of bygone days, and others by the 
scarcely inferior Greek artists who thronged Bome in the 
Augustan Age. Inside the CeUa of the temple were statues 
of Apollo by Scopas, Latona by Praxiteles, and Diana by 
Timotheus (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvL 4) ; round the walls were 
statues of the nine muses (see Juv. vii. 37). 

^ In an sedicula or shrine on this archway stood a group of Apollo and 
Diana in a quadriga, by the sculptor Lysias, cut out of one block of 
marble (Pliny, HisL Nat. xxxvi. 4). 
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In the ^tos of the Pediment was sculpture by fiupalos and 
Archermos (Pliny, sap. at.), and on its apex stood s magnificent 
colossal group of Apollo in a quadriga made of gilt bronze. 
The folding doors were covered with ivory reliefs, representing 
the fate of Niobe's children, and the discomfiture of the Gaulish 
pillagers at Delphi by the apparition of Apollo holding the 
ffigis. No less than eighty silver statues of Augustus bad been 
presented to him by various donors ; and in the Ancynean in- 
scription Augustus records that he sold these statues of himself, 
Kid with the proceeds presented " golden gifts " to the Temple 
of Apollo,' dedicating them jointly in his own name, and in that 
of the original donors of the silver statues. 

Under the statue of Apollo was a secret chamber, in 
which the Sibylline books were preserved, and they continued 
in safety during mora than one fire which did much injury 
to the Temple; the books even survived the great fire of 
363 A.D., which utterly ruined the whole of this group of 
buildings (Ammian, xxiii. 3). 

Within the Cdla was a large collection of statues, tripods, 
vases, and other works of art in gold and silver (Suet. Aug. 
52), as well as a very valuable collection of engraved gems, 
dedicated by the young Marcellus, whose premature death 
was so grievous a blow to his uncle Augustus (see Pliny, Hisl. 
Nat. zzxvii. 6). 

The sides of the great Peristyle were flanked by two lu^ 
halls used as libraries, one for Greek, the other for Latin 
books (see Suet. Jug. 29; and Schol. ad Juv. i 128).* A 
third side of the Peristyle was occupied by another still 
larger hall, in which Augustus, when old and failing in 

: * According to SnetoiiiuB (Attg, 62) Angustus made the eighty itatUM 
into stiver tripods dedicated to Apollo ; bnt the official record of the 
AncjrEcan inscription mnst be accepted as being the more accnnte 

' Librarians of various grades were appointed to each of these librariea 
(see Cor. In. Lai. Tii. 2, G188, 61S9, 4233, 6190, etc) 
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health, used occasionally to convene the senate (Tac. Ann, ii. 
37). In this hall stood the gilt bronze colossal statue of 
Augustus, 50 feet high (Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxxiv. 18) ; and on 
its walls were portrait reliefs of celebrated writers. 

Between the Numidian columns of the Peristyle stood 50 
statues of the Danaids, and opposite each Danaid, an eques- 
trian statue of her murdered bridegroom^ (see SchoL ad 
Pers. ii 56 ; and Ovid, Trist IIL i 61. 

Many fragments of these statues, and some pieces of 
the fluted columns of Numidian giallo, were found in the time 
of Pope Alexander YIL, and again in 1 869. See Yacca, Memorie^ 
77, vol. iv. of Nardini, Boma Ant,, ed. Nibby, 1820. 

In the middle of the open area, in front of the steps of the 
Temple, was an altar, surrounded by the celebrated statues of 
four oxen by the Greek sculptor Myron — 

" Atque aram circum sUterant armerUa Myronis, 
Quatuor, ariifids vivida signay baves,** 

Prop. El, II. iii. 7. 

A great many fine pieces of sculpture have been found 
at different times among the remains of these buildings ; one 
of the most beautiful is the ancient marble copy of the Apollo 
Sauroctonos of Praxiteles, now in the Vatican. 

Behind this great Peristyle, between it and the Palace of 
Augustus, a small round Temple of Vesta, a copy probably of 
the ancient one by the Forum Magnum, was bfiilt by Augustus 
when he was elected Pontifex Maximus in 12 B.O. On that 
occasion he gave the Begia (the official residence of the 
Pontiff) to the Vestal Virgins; and having built himself a 
palace adjoining the Area of Apollo Palatinus, he built near it 
a new temple to Vesta, in order that he, in his quality of 
chief Pontiff, might live (as had always been the case) with 
a temple to Vesta close to his door (Ovid, Fast, iv, 949, and 
Metam, xv, 864 ; see also Oct, In, Lai, i. p. 392). The circular 

^ Murdered, all except one (see Hor. Od, III. zL 21-52). 
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temple, diacovered in the 16th century on this part of the 
Palatine, was probably Augustus's fempie oj Festa ; a sketch of 
it is given in a MS. by Ligorio, Cod. Ur^n. Vat. 3439, £oL 25 ; 
and is reproduced by Lanciani, Bull. Com. Arek. Rom. 1883, 
tav. xvil 

Within the Area of Apollo was also a mysterious object, 
which appears to have symbolised the ancient Boma Quadrata ; 
this sacred object, which waa probably a cubical block of 
stone used as an altar, waa called Roma Quadrata, and was 
surrounded by a circular trench, the Mwidus, a symbol of 
the mystic plough-turned furrow, by which the pottuerium or 
sacred circuit-line was marked, in accordance with the primitive 
religious ceremonies performed while founding a new city. 

The Ten^U of Vtdory, which gave its name to the CUma 
Vuioria, was originally built on the site of a pre-historic altar 
to Victory (Dionys. L 32) ; in 294 RC. it was rebuilt by the 
Consul L. Postumius Megellus (Lir. x. 33); and in 193 B.C., 
M. Porcius Cato built near it another small advnila to Victory 
(Liv. ixxv. 9). 

The temple was rebuilt by Ai^^ustus, and restored by later 
emperors ; it is shown on a rare bronze medallion of Oor- 
dianus UL, with a domed cella and projecting portico, on the 
pediment of which is inscribed NEIKH . OnAO«>OPOS ■ 
or " Armed Victory." See Grueber, Roman MedaUvms, London, 
1874, pi. xliL 

In 1725-8, excavations on the slope of the Palatine towards 
tlie church of S. Maria Liberatrice, brought to light consider- 
able remains of this Temple of Victory, and fragments of its 
inscribed frieze. Its columns were of Nnmidian gioBo, and 
the rest of white Parian marble. See Bianchini, PaL dd 
Caari, 1738, p. 236. 

The Palace of Cauoula. 
The Palace of Caiigvia occupies a very large area of tlie 
northern angle of the Palatine, the original contour of which 
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was very much cut away and altered to form a site for this 
gigantic building,^ which spread not only over a large space 
on the top of the hill, but also over the sacred Grove of Festa, 
and the ground once occupied by the houses of Clodius, 
Cicero, and other wealthy Bomans (see p. 94). With the 
Lucus Vesta the Sacellum Vdupia and the altar of Aius loquens 
must have been destroyed or moved. 

The palace extends across the ancient Clivus Vldarice, 
which, however, was respected by Caligula to the extent that 
he did not block it up, but raised his palace above it on a 
series of immensely lofty arches. The lower part of the palace 
faced on to the Nova Via, which separated it from the Atrium 
Feske, and extended along this road nearly as far as the point 
where it joins the Summa Sacra Via by the Arch of Titus. 
What now exists is little more than the massive and lofty 
substructures by which Caligida raised, as it were, the lower 
slopes of the Palatine to a level with its summit, and it was 
mainly from this highest level that the grand rooms of the 
palace appear to have been entered. The whole building must 
have been fully 100 feet high; the rooms of the existing 
substructures were entered from various levels, the lowest 
from the Nova Vta, the next from the foot of the Cliviis 
Vidorue, near the site of the ancient Porta RomantUa, other 
rooms from the top of the ClivuSy where the modem Casino now 
stands, and lastly the rooms (now destroyed), which were entered 
from the highest part of the Palatine at its northern angla 

These various levels are connected by numerous staircases, 
some wide and easy of ascent, like the one on the left immedi- 
ately on entering the palace at the foot of the Cliviis Vidorioe^ 
others very steep and narrow ; some only 1 foot 9 inches wide 
start from the right of the Clivus, The steps of these narrow 
stairs, probably only used by slaves, are made of large square 
tiles of earthenware ; those leading up from the Nova Via are 

^ The extravagant size of Caligola^s Palace is commented on by Pliny 
(Hist, Nat, xxxvi. 24). 
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of travertine; and the more important; etain to the state rooms 
were of marble on a concrete foundatioa 

It is impossible to make out the precise oses of a great 
many of the rooms in the Bubstnictions of the palace ; many 
are lighted only by small square openings in the vault, or by 
borrowed light, while some had no natural Hght at all, and 
look as if they could only have been store-rooms. They are 
probably partly rooms of slaves and soldiers on guard, whose 
comfort was but little regarded by the Romans. On both the 
Nova Via and the Clivus VtdorvB rows of vaulted chambers 
open, which appear to have been shops, as they have wide 
openings with long Iraverlim thresholds, grooved to hold a 
movable wooden front and counter, very similar to those in 
the bazaars of modem Oriental cities. Pivot holes and quad- 
rant-shaped marks on the travertine sills show where small 
side doors in Uie wooden fronts opened inwards.' In many of 
these chambers simple mosaic floors remain, and traces of 
painted stucco on the walls. 

Looking up to the right, on ascending the Ctivus Vidorite, 
well preserved remains can be seen of the start of what is 
supposed to be the bridge by which Caligula connected the 
Palatine and the Capiiolium (see p. 173). This is partly sup- 
ported on large corbels carrying a series of low arches ; the soffit 
of these and the side of the bridge are richly decorated with 
delicate reliefs, modelled in stucco, of figures and foliage, in a 
network of panelling with enriched mouldings, all once covered 
with coloured decoration, and designed with great skill and 
beauty of effect The floor of the bridge haa simple mosaic, and 
at one point its marble balustrade still remains in situ, formed of 
light openwork in white marble, imitating wooden tresselling, 
with round bosses to em{^asise the intersection of the cross 

> All Roman shops appear to have been arranged vitti these wooden 
fronts and small side doors ; these cm be cleulr traced in the tow of 
shop* in the curved side of Tr^aa's Forum agaiuit tbe QulriDAl Hill 
(see p. 276), and in many other places. 
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pieces. This special design for baUustrading appears to have 
been universally used in Borne; other existing canceUi or 
screens, such as those in the Flavian Basilica and the fragments 
in the Forum from the Rostra and the Basilica Jvlia, resemble 
this one even in the details of the moulded plinth and capping. 

Several small rooms or ante-chambers, through which the 
emperor must have passed on his way to the bridge, are richly 
decorated with a combination of coloured stucco reliefs and 
painting on the flat^ very gorgeous in effect, but which must have 
been almost invisible from want of light except that of lamps, 
especially when the whole of the upper vaulting was perfect 

On the right of the higher part of the Clims Vidorioi are 
a number of larger rooms, once covered with marble linings, 
which were probably part of the emperor's state apartments ; 
at the back of these a large number of extensive dark sub- 
structures reach to the end of Caligula's Crypto-forHcus^ and it 
was above these that the emperor's chief state rooms appear to 
have been, but are now almost completely gone. The modem 
Casino is built upon part of these massive under- chambers 
some of which were evidently used for grinding com, baking 
bread, and other domestic purposes. 

The methods of construction employed in Caligula's Palace 
are worthy of attention. 

The lower part^ that between the Clivus VtctoricB and the 
Nova Via, is of concrete faced with mixed brickwork and opus 
reticulatum; all quoins and inner angles, and all the facing 
arches, have the brick lining, but the central space of each 
wall is faced with the tufa opus reticulatum^ alternating with 
bands of brick facing, one foot deep. In this sort of work, 
which is a transition from the old opus reticulatum to complete 
facing of brick, the use of cut tufa voussoirs for arches, or 
rectangular blocks for angles, is avoided.^ 

^ The finest example in Borne of this mixed use of brick and opus 
reticidatum facing is to be seen in the lower walls of the Therma of Titus, 
where they cut through the remains of Nero's Oolden House, 
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In the upper part of the palace none but brick facing is 
used ; it ia very sound, Bohd work, but not quite ao neat as other 
rather later examples. The bricks are of the usual triangular 
form, about 12 inches long by 1^ to 1^ thick, with joints | to 
J inch. At intervals of about 2 feet 6 inches one bond-course 
of tiles, 2 Roman feet square, is built into iJie concrete of the 
wall and passes through its whole thickness ; these tiles are 
about 2 inches thick 

The concrete core of the walls is either of broken bite of 
brick or tufa, or both mixed ; in some places a few bite of white 
marble are mixed with the other materials of the concrete; 
occasionally broken travertine replaces the tufa or brick 
fragments.* Earthenware socketed pipes, about a foot in 
diameter, are built into the concrete wall at intervals all over 
the building, reaching from the lowest to the highest points of 
the walls ; some of these are smoke flues, others are nun- 
water down-pipea 

The vaulting and arches of the whole building are cast by 
pouring fluid concrete on to wooden centering ; in some places 
numbers of amphora are imbedded in the vaults to diminish 
the weight on its haunches. None of the fine brick-facing 
was originally left visible : the whole of it was either covered 
with painted stucco or with marble linings. A thick coat 
of cement backing was laid between the marble slabs and 
the smooth brick facii^, the whole surface of which was 
studded with large iron nails or marble plugs, to form a 
key or hold for the cement backing or stucco facing. The 
foundation walls are of lava concrete, cast in wooden fram- 
ing ; the impress of the wooden uprights is visible at regular 
intervals. 

From near the entrance to Caligula's Palace at the 
Porta Romanvla a wide flight of steps descends to the 

' This Tftriety of material comes from the (act that all the broken Mto 
of mubla, stone, or brick, which otherwise would have been watted, were 
utUieed for making the concrete for the walla. 
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Nova Via^ and thence probably continues down to the Forum 
under the modem Church of S. Maria Liberatrice. The lower 
stage of these steps (not yet excavated) is partly shown on the 
last discovered fragment of the marble plan (see pi. of Forum 
and fig. 10), passing in a sloping direction towards the Temple 
of Castor. These steps are partly cut in the tufa rock of the 
hill : they were once lined with marble, and appear from the 
character of the brick -facing on the side walls to be con- 
temporary with Caligula's palace. It is probable that an 
earlier flight of steps existed here in the reign of Augustus. 

The CryptO'porticas (No. 19 on fig. 10), probably that 
in which Caligula was murdered, starts from the substruc- 
tions of his palace, near the " Temple of Jupiter Staior" and 
runs for about 130 yards in a straight line, till it reaches 
the short, richly decorated part^ which leads into the house 
supposed to be that of Germanicus (see p. 104). This long 
semi -subterranean passage was covered with a barrel vault, 
ornamented in parte by painting, and in other parts by mo«uc8 
of mixed marble and glass tesseroe. It was lighted by a series 
of windows on one side, formed in the springing of the vaulted 
roof: the floor was of simple mosaics, and the walls were 
covered with slabs of polished marble, fixed by clamps of iron 
and bronze, many of which still remain; on the north-west 
side two staircases lead up to the higher level of the hill 
overlooking the Vicus Tuscas. 

At the further end of this passage, a short branch, at right 
angles, leads under the ground to the Flavian Palace; and a 
staircase at its termination communicates with an ante-room 
behind the apse of the Flavian Basilica ; evidently so arranged 
that the emperor could pass to and from his seat in the Tribune 
of the Basilica by a quite private way, unseen and uninterrupted 
by the crowd of suitors or lawyers who thronged the emperor's 
Hall of Justice. This branch passage is not earlier than the 

^ See p. 136 for an accoant of the Nova Via^ and classical references to 
these stairs. 
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Flatian Palaa, and part of it has been rebuilt in the reign of- 
Severna ; other restorations of the time of Severus, very care- 
lessly executed, are visible in the short passage from it to the 
"house of Gennanicus or Livia." These later walls have cut 
through and destroyed a great deal of the beaatiful stucco 
rehefa on the vaulting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PALATINE HILL (continued). 

The Flavian Palace of Domitiaii was the next great addition to 
the buildings by which the Roman emperors gradually covered 
the whole of the Palatine Hill. (See fig. 10.) 

The enormous theft of land from the Roman people which 
Nero had accomplished in order to build his Grolden House 
was atoned for by the politic Vespasian and Titus, who 
destroyed the sumptuous Palace of Nero, and devoted a great 
part of its site to the pleasures of the people, by building the 
Colosseum and the great Thermce of Titus on the Esquiline. 
Partly no doubt to make up for this great loss of Imperial 
state rooms, Domitian built on the central part of the Palatine 
Hill a very large and magnificent series of public rooms, the 
south- west part of which flanked the house of Augustus, while 
on the other side they were connected with the palace of 
Caligula by the CrypUHporticus mentioned abov& This great 
building of Domitian contained no private rooms or domestic 
offices ; it was merely a vast series of state apartments,^ and 
was an adjunct to the earlier palaces, which the emperors 
continued to use for all private purposes. The construction 
of this great palace caused very important changes to be made 
in the contour of the hill at this part : it is raised on a very 

^ To impress on the Roman people the pablic character of this palace 
the Emperor Nerva (according to the younger Pliny), inscribed outside it 
the words AEDES . PVBLICAE. 
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large and lofty platform, forming a great level area, which in 
parts is high above the natural surface of the ground. The 
manner in which this platform has covered an ancient house 
is described at p. 93, and in a similar way another house, of 
the early part of the first century A.D., is buried under the 
floor of Domitian's great Peristyle. 

This house was built in a valley which appears once to 
have divided the Palatine Hill into two portions ; this depres- 
sion was filled and obhterated by the Flavian Palace being 
built over it at a level even b^her than that of the rising 
ground on each side. Steps have been formed down to the 
buried house under the Peristyle, so that part of it is now 
visible, together with the great concrete foundation walls 
of the palace above, which cut through and have partially 
destroyed this once richly decorated little house. Part of its 
walla and vaults, decorated with moulded panels of stucco and 
painted ornaments, are still in good preservation ; as is also 
part of its very beautiful floor, covered with polished Oriental 
marbles of unusual brilliance and richness. The concrete 
foundations which cut through this house show clearly the 
Roman method of casting concrete walls with a framework of 
upr^ht timbers and planking, forming a sort of long box, into 
which the semi-fluid concrete was poured. The imprint of 
the upright Btakes, which left deep grooves 7^ inches wide by 
6 inches deep, are as fresh as if the concrete bad only just 
set ; and so are the marks of the horizontal boards 8 inches 
wide, nailed against the upright posts, which were set at 
intervals of 3 feet. 

The palace of Domitian, with all its splendour of wall- 
linings, and columns of rich marbles, and the countless statues 
which adorned it, are enthusiastically described by the courtier- 
poet Statius (>St/r. iv. 11, 18), who gives an account of a 
banquet given by Domitian, at which be was present^ in tenns 
of the most exaggerated adulation. 

This palace (see plan on fig. 10) consists of a Urge 
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open Peristyle^ or Porticus^ as the Somans called it^ and 
round it are grouped the various public state-rooms of 
which the palace consists. The Peristyle was a sort of 
cloister, open in the middle, and surrounded with a Corinthian 

« 

colonnade two stories high. The shafts of the columns, and 
the fluted pilasters against the walls, were of the rich purple- 
marked pavonazetto from Phrygia, with capitals, bases, and 
entablatures of white Luna marble. 

The walls were lined with coloured Oriental marbles, highly 
polished, and divided into panels with moulded framing. A 
good deal of the moulded plinth of this wall-lining is still in 
sihi ; the lower part is of the golden yeUow gicUlo of Numidia ; 
the upper part was arranged to give highly decorative effects 
by varying the panels and framing with different combin- 
ations of all the different coloured marbles used in Bome, 
with an admixture of the even more gorgeous red and green 
porphyries and Egyptian alabaster. In parts gray and red 
granite from Egypt were used, and many large monolithic 
columns were of these granites. The pavement was of similar 
Oriental marbles, in large slabs. There was probably a statue 
between each pair of columns. 

The Tridiniwrrhy or state-banqueting room, opens out of the 
south-west side of the Peristyle, It was decorated in an even 
more gorgeous way, with marble and porphyry columns, 
statues, and wall-linings. The emperor's seat at table was in 
a slightly curved recess, like an apse, opposite the entrance 
from the Peristyle ; and the pavement of this, part of which is 
still well preserved, is the most beautiful ancient example that 
yet exists in Som& The patterns are simple — circles within 
squares, leaf -like curved figures, and the like, but the rich 
colours of the materials used, and the skill with which they 
are arranged, so as each to enhance the brilliance of the 
pieces next to it^ give the whole an effect of much splendour. 
Red porphyry, green basalt, and many different - coloured 
marbles are used in this opus sedUe pavement 
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The room on the south-east of the Triclinium has not been 
excavated, as the ground is still in the possession of the nuns of 
the Villa Mills ; but the room opposite is fairly well-preserved. 
It is a Nymphasum, or marble -lined room, with niches for 
statues; in the centre is an elaborate oval fountain, with 
water basin, into which jets poured from the central raised 
part, containing statues of nymphs and water-gods, which were 
arranged in a series of small semicircular recesses; aquatic 
plants and flowers in pots were probably set among the statues. 
Some large windows open from the Triclinium into the 
Nymphctam^ so that the banqueters would be cooled and 
refreshed by the splash of the falling water and the scent of 
the flowers. The floor was of the rich Oriental alabaster, 
from Arabia or Egypt 

On the north-west side of the Peristyle is a row of small 
rooms, all once richly decorated with coloured marbles and 
statues; a similar series of rooms, probably, occupies the 
corresponding position, as yet unexcavated, on the opposite 
side. The north-east side of the Peristyle is mainly occupied 
by the grand thron£-room, where the emperor gave receptions 
on state occasions This was, architecturally, the most magni- 
ficent hall of all ; it was surrounded by colossal statues cut 
in porphyry and green basalt,^ set in seven large niches, alter- 

^ There is no stronger symptom of the decadence in taste which was 
growing in Rome at the end of the first century A. D. than the liking which 
was then beginning for stataes carved in these enormously hard substances, 
the brilliant colour and markings of which render them quite unfit for 
sculpture, their chief attraction being their very great cost, and the 
immense labour that must have been wasted on each. No tool, except 
some form of the diamond drill, will work these materials, and the process 
of grinding and drilling them into shape must have been extremely slow ; 
moreover, to bring out the rich colours it was necessary to polish them — 
a process of great difficulty with the varied contours of a statue. It was 
from Egypt that the Romans derived their taste for statuary in refractory 
materials, and probably from the same country they got the special tools 
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nating with seven richly ornamented doorways, between which 
were set Corinthian columns of patxmazetto and giaUo^ 24 feet 
high, each a monolith. The entablatures, thresholds, and 
other parts were of white Pentelic and Luna marble, and 
the various coloured Oriental marbles lined the walls, the 
niches, and the floor. 

In 1720 to 1726 excavations made here by the Famese 
Duke of Parma brought to light an immense quantity of 
statues, both whole and fragmentary, now scattered in various 
places, and also much of the rich architectural marble work, 
including 16 Corinthian columns oi pavonazetto and gicUlOy frag- 
ments of the colossal basalt and porphyry statues, and an 
enormous door-sill of Pentelic marble, now used as the mensa 
of the high altar in the Pantheon. This Famese duke owned 
a great part of the Palatine, which was called after his family 
the Orti Famesiani ; they were connected with the Neapolitan 
Boyal family.^ The discoveries then made are described by 
Bianchini, Palazzo dei Cesari, Verona, 1738, and some of the 
statues by Guattani, Notizie di AniichUib, 1798. 

On the south-east side of the ikrone^oom is a room con- 
taining an altar, supposed to be the Lararivm or private chapel 
of the emperor, and next to it are remains of the grand stair- 
case which led to the upper story, now entirely destroyed. 
All this part had similar wall-linings of rich marblea 

The Basilica^ or Imperial Court of Justice, on the opposite 
side of the Lararium, is of special interest. Though its 
upper gallery over the aisles is gone, yet it is not impos- 

reqoired to work them (see p. 18). Pliny (HisL Nat. xxxvi. 11) mentions 
as a great cariosity a statue made of porphyry, which was brought from 
Egypt as a present to the emperor Claudius ; Pliny's good taste did not 
approve of it — ''Non admodum probata novitate. Nemo certe postea 
imitatus est *' — showing that at least till the middle of the first century 
no porphyry statue had been made in Rome. 

^ Hence many of the statues discovered here are now in the Museum 
of Naples. 
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Bible to make a fairly complete restoration of the whole 
hall, which is by far the best -preserved example of that 
special form of the classical Basilica which afterwards became 
the model, almost unaltered, for the Christian church. Aa 
will be seen from the plan (fig, 10, Na 29), it is a rectangular 
hall, with an aisle on each side, and a semicircular apse at the 
end opposite the public entrance. The aisles bad each six 
bays, with slender Corinthian colnmna, unfluted, but once 
decorated with metal ornaments, probably of gilt bronze ; the 
pins for fixing these still remain in the existing perfect column. 
Over these was a marble entablature and an upper gallery, 
exactly simitar in arrangement to the early Christian gfftMxmm 
or women's gallery, as exiating in the Boman churches of the 
Quattro Santi IncoronaH and S. Agnese fuori le mura. Stairs to 
this gallery start from the colonnade outside, on the north-west, 
and other staira wind up behind the apse. 

At the apsidal end was the emperor's seat of judgment, 
and the whole apse is screened off from the nave or body of 
the hall by open marble cancdli, with pilasters at the end ; de- 
signed with the trestle pattern, mentioned above as existing 
along " Caligula's bridge." 

This Bcreened-off tribune in the Christian Church became 
the presbytery or sanctuary, afterwards called the chancel, from 
the canceUi^ and the celebrant occupied the central throne. 
Part of the colonnade which once extended outside on the front 
towards the Sacra Vxa formed a porch to the public entrance 
to the Basilica, corresponding to the narthex of the early 
Christian Church. 

On each side of the apse is a private door leading to the 
rest of the palace, and also (more immediately) to the stain 
which descend to the Cryplo-porticas, which formed a private 
approach from the Flavian Palace to the older Palace of 
Caligula (see above, p. 114). 

' The chief secretary of the court 8at within the niling, and was henca 
called the eanallaritu, the otifpa of our word chanetllor. 
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The marble decorations of the Basilica were similar to 
those of the rest of the palace. The floor had a fine pavement 
of Oriental marbles, apparently a restoration of the time of 
Sevems ; the marble slabs were bedded on an under-paving 
of ^ large earthenware tiles, which bear the maker's stamp, 
and a common augury of good luck — CN • DOMITI • 
AMANDI— VALEAT . QVI . FECIT . —"May the maker 
thrive." 

The outside of this palace had a handsome colonnade, 
once two stories high, with unfluted columns of cipoUino at 
the end, and travertine at the side. 

The whole stands on a lofty podium^ and the end towards 
the Porta Miigonia and the Sacra Via occupies a very com- 
manding position, rising high above the slope of the hill. 
At the other end of the palace, towards the Circus Maximus, 
is an outlying block of handsome buildings, which have 
been with some probability called a library and ledure-hall 
(bibliotheca and academia), though nothing is really known of 
their names or use. 

Of the former but little remains except some fine paving 
of Oriental marbles, with simple patterns of squares set 
diagonally within other squares, a very often repeated pattern 
in Boman pavements. A row of cipollino columns, with 
Corinthian capitals and bases of white marble, has been set 
along the side of this room by Comm. Sosa, but it is doubtful 
whether they stood so originally. Below the floor at this 
part remains are visible of the fine Bepublican house mentioned 
at p. 92. The next room, supposed to be the academia, has 
one end curved, and seats rise against the walls in tiers, with 
rows of niches above theoL The whole was richly decorated 
with marble linings. 

The concrete foundations of the building are made of 
fragments of the hard lava (used for roads) ; above that the 
walls are of concrete mostly made of broken brick, or in part 
bits of travertine, with a little marble. Among the late resto> 
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rations of the third century some walls occur made whoUy 
of marble concrete, mixed with a few bits of porphyry.^ 

The brick-facing which covers the concrete walls is of the 
characteristic Flavian type, with rather thick triangular bricks, 
very regular in appearance, set in the most excellent cement. 
They average rather over l^ inches in thickness, by 12 inches 
long ; the joints vary from J^ to f incL The whole surface of 
this brick -facing is studded with the usual iron nails and 
marble plugs, but in some cases bronze is used instead of iron. 
The clamps which held the marble linings in their place were 
mostly of bronze. At intervals, of from 4 to 5 f eet^ bond tiles, 
two Eoman feet square, are built in through the whole thick- 
ness of the concrete walls. 

The vaults were partly of brick concrete and partly of 
tufa, or pumice-stone concrete. 

In the outer walls, at regular intervals, channels running 
upwards are formed in the face of the wall, about 12 X 10 
inches, to hold the socketed smoke-flue or rain-water pipes. 

The travertine colonnade on the outside of the palace was 
covered with the usual marble stucco, and decorated with 
painting. 

In many places signs of extensive rebuilding and restora- 
tions are evident, especially those carried out by Severus, 
after a fire in A.D. 191, which devastated a great part of the 
Palatine buildings. Much of the existing marble decorations 
of the palace appear to be of the time of Severus. 

Even in the fourth century alterations were being made, 
and by the Nymphceum there is a wall, faced with ^*Opus 
miaivmy" of small tufa blocks and brick courses set alternately 
— always a sign of late work.- 

^ Probably after damage by a fire all the iojared marble colamns and 
wall-liniDgs would be broken up to make concrete for the new walls. 

* The great Circus of Maxentius on the Via Appia, built soon after 800 
A.D., is probably one of the earliest instances in or near Rome of the use 
of this method of wall facing. 
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The " DoMus Gelotiana." 

Outside the walls of Eoma Quadrata, about the middle of 
the slope towards the CircuSj are extensive remains of a house, 
which, on insufficient evidence, has been supposed to be the 
Damus Oelotiana, from which Caligula is recorded to have 
watched the races in the Circtis below (see Suet. Col. 18). 
Little, however, which still exists of this building appears to 
be as early in date as the time of Caligula* 

This once extensive house is built against the remains of 
the ** }Fall of RomtUiis" and over a spur-wall belonging to the 
primitive fortifications which runs at an angle from the main 
line of the circuit down the slope. The house consists of a 
series of small vaulted rooms, once several stories high, with 
a Porticus or colonnade of Corinthian columns in fronts at its 
lower level. This Porticus^ which is mostly a modem restora- 
tion, appears to have been of the time of Severus. The rooms 
were partly lined with marble, and partly covered with painted 
stucco; in one part, by the staircase, a second painted coat 
has been laid over an earlier decorated layer. One of the 
most interesting things about this building is the large number 
of graffiti^ or incised inscriptions, which are deeply cut into the 
plaster. One of these, now in the Museo Kircheriano, is the rude 
drawing of a crucified man with the head of an ass or jackal, 
and a standing figure, apparently in act of adoration, with the 
rudely scratched inscription AAEBAMENOC CEBETE 
8EON (AXefa/xei/09 ai/Serai Seov ; ie. "Alexamenos 
worships God"), this is usually taken to be a caricature of 
the crucified Christy but is more probably a scene of Gnostic 
worship. 

Many of the inscriptions have now crumbled away, and 
others are rapidly following. One, now wholly gone, had a 
sketch of an ass turning a corn-mill, with the superscription 
LABORA • ASELLE • QVOMODO • EGO • LABORAVI • ET • 
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PRODERIT ■ TIBI. " Work, Ass, as I liave worked, and 
it will profit thea" 

Others seem to show that this buildiDg was used at one 
time as a school for imperial slaves, e.g. 



CORIN 

THVS ■ EXIT 

DE ■ PEDAGOGIO. 



MARIANVS 

AFER ■ EXIT 

DE ■ PEDAGOGIV. 



" Corinthus (or Marianus Afer) goes out of schooL" 

A number of names appear to have been scratched by 
soldiera : some which still exist are HILARYS • MI ■ V ■ D ■ N, 
i.e. " Hilanis Miles Veteranus Domini Nostti " (the Emperor) ; 
eniTYNXANOC V ■ D ■ N ; a mixture of Greek and Roman 
letters: " EpUtfiuAanos Feieranus Domini Nostri." Other names 
which occur are C ■ EMELEVS ■ AFER ; DORYPHOKVS; 
ASIATICVS; AKINeOC ; and ROGATVS; with many 
varieties of blundered spelling. The same name sometimes 
occurs written both with Greek and Latin characters, e.g. 
4>HAIKI. . . ; FELIOIS. It has been supposed from these 
soldiers' names that the building was in part a guard-house, 
for guards on duty about the Imperial palaces. After one 
pair of names is inscribed PEREG, implying that tJiey belong 
to the Corps called Peregrini or "Foreign regiTntnt," whose 
Camp was on the Coalian Hill, see NotUia, Beg. li. 



The Palatine Stadium. 

On the southern side of that elevated plateau which was 
occupied by the Area of Apollo and the House of Augustus, 
there appears to have been a sudden fall of the level, down 
to a long valley, which lent itself readily to the formation of 
a Stadium or racecourse. Its plan is shown on fig. 10 Na 60, 
it occupies & very large area, having the exposed end very 
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slightly curved,^ and a sort of aisle or colonnade, once two 
stories high, running all round it 

This enormous building, of which little or no record exists 
in any classical writings, appears to have been begun by 
Domitian, mostly built by Hadrian, and either finished, or in 
parts rebuilt, by Severus. The earliest part is the whole 
outer wall, with the curved projection or exedra on one side, 
and a few of the piers of the colonnade near the excavated 
end. 

The brick facings of the time of Domitian and of Hadrian, 
are so similar in character, that it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. Some brick stamps, however, in the 
facing of the outer wall are of the Flavian period, and seem to 
show that the Stadium was at least begun by Domitian ; one 
of the marks is • FLAVI . AVG . L . CLONI • , that is 
"0/ ClonitLS a freedman of the Flavian Augustus" In the 
curved recess, however, and other parts of the outer wall, 
brick stamps of Hadrian's time appear. The brick facing 
of Severus is easily distinguishable, being very different in 
appearance to that of Hadrian (see p. 130). Like other 
buildings on the Palatine this was whoUy covered with 
fine marbles. The engaged columns of the ambulatory all 
round the Stadium, are of concrete neatly faced with moulded 
bricks, and then covered with marble casing; many of the 
moulded Corinthian bases of these columns still remain in sitv^ 
The capitals and their entablature were of solid Greek marble ; 
in spite of the Corinthian moulding of the bases, the capitals, 
a few of which exist, are of the Tuscan order. The intervals 
between the piers with their half columns were filled in by 
cancelli or low marble screens, with richly moulded plinth, 
which was simply a continuation of the base-moulding of the 
engaged columns. One pier near the recess has still in siiu 
the return of this moulding, and its start along the plinth of 
the screen. Behind each pier there is a corresponding pilaster 
' This is the starting end, the other is not yet excavated. 



on the face of the outer wall, ^ainat which once stood a marble 
column. Strange to aay, all these wall pilasters, and all the 
piers with half columns, except a few at the curved end, are 
of the time of Sevenia, showing either that the Stadium was 
left by Hadrian in a very unfinished state, or else that it had 
suffered so much from fire or earthquake as to need a very 
extensive rebuilding by Severua. The lower part of the great 
Apse of Hadrian, is divided into several rooms, the barrel 
vaults of which supported an upper floor, which was probably 
a sort of enonnous state box, from whence the Imperial party 
watched the games below. The upper gallery over the colon- 
nade all round must also have held a large number of q>ecta- 
tors. The semi-circular pisdna or fountains at the end and 
one aide, are late additions; and in the fourth and fifth 
centuries the building appears to have been clumsily altered, 
and cat up into separate rooms for some purpose, quite difi'erent 
from that of a racecourse. 

These later additions are built in places over the rich 
marble linings in the most ruthless and brutal way, and the 
level of the floor appears then to have been raised about 2 
feet above the old paving. Some of these walls are faced witJi 
the ugly brickwork of the fourth century, while others have 
" opus midum," brick and tufa alternating. The complete decay 
into which this once magnificent building had even then fallen, 
is clearly shown by the materials of which the concrete of 
these latest walls is made; namely broken pieces of rich 
oriental marbles, with large quantities of the valuable red 
porphyry and green basalt It appears probable that these 
last alterations were the work of the Gothic King Theodoric, 
in about a.d. 500.' 

' Theodoric's enlightened good taato and reapect Tor antiquity ted him 
to do very much in Kome not only to atop tbe pillaging of temples and 
public buildings, bat also in actual works of Teatoratian and rapair. He 
spent large sums in this way on the Forum tod Basilica of Tt^jan, tho 
Baths of Caracalla, and other buildiuga. 
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Hadrian's Palace. 

Along the south side of the great Stadium, and at its 
western end were a large number of very handsome and 
extensive rooms, which once formed a large palace, part of 
which overlooked the Circus Maximus, while another part 
occupied the higher level of the hill behind the great apsidal 
recess. 

This palace, built by Hadrian, is now mostly destroyed, 
partly through the fall of its lofty buildings on the slope 
leading to the Circus^ and partly because it was destroyed and 
buried by Sept. Severus, when he built his extensive and 
enormously lofty palace over the southern angle and slopes 
of the Palatina With care, however, much of Hadrian's 
palace can still be traced, and some idea formed of its original 
magnificence. 

Outside the curved end of the Stadium, parts of its lofty 
upper vaulting with deep-sunk lacunaria, are still standing; 
and further remains, insignificant in height, were exposed in 
the summer of 1884, extending towards the slope of the hilL 
The many fragments of rich architectural decorations found 
here show that it was adorned with unusual magnificence and 
delicacy of detail : elaborate mouldings, cornices, plinths, and 
the like, were found, cut not only in the usual oriental marbles, 
but also in the rarer deep red Bosso arUico, and the refractory 
red and green porphyries. Oriental Alabaster appears to have 
been used for several of the pavements, and the whole build- 
ing must have been a glowing mass of rich polished stones in 
countless variety of tint, while the vaults had their sunk 
coffers richly decorated with elaborate mouldings in stucco, 
all brilliantly coloiu^d, and picked out with gilding. 

One handsomely vaulted room, on the south side of the 
stadium, near the curved end, is still in a very perfect state, but 
is partly choked up by rubbish. It has a large window open- 
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ing in the stadium, and commanicates by a ataiicaee with the 
upper roome of Hadrian's palaca The ceiling is formed by 
intereecting barrel vaults, decorated very richly with deep 
l<iamaria, vith elaborate stucco mouldings and central rosettes. 
This room also communicates with a row of small vaulted 
chambers, opening one into the other, and facing on the road 
which leads from the end of the stadium downwards to the 
valley of the Coelian, under the lofty arches of Severos's palace.^ 

Other rooms of Hadrian's palace can be traced, half con- 
cealed under the complicated and extensive substructures 
of Severus's palace. Delicate stucco reliefs still exist in rooms 
which are cut through by the foundation walls of Severos's 
building, and are now quite shut off from light. Wooden steps 
at several places have been fixed, so that the visitor can 
traverse these interesting and somewhat puzzling remidns, 
passing through them from the road by the stadium, and 
reaching at last the higher ground at the top of the hill. 

The reason for the destruction of so large a part of 
Hadrian's palace by Sevenis arose from the fact that in the 
palace of the latter emperor the whole of the state-rooms and 
baths were raised to the higher level above the top of the 
Palatine, and not built, as some of Hadrian's handsome rooms 
were, on the lower slopes of the hill. It is the gigantic sub- 
structures by which Sevems raised the chief floor of his palace 
to an enormous height, that have buried and partly obliterated 
the last-mentioned portions of Hadrian's palace. 

In addition to these low-lying rooms, other parte of 
Hadrian's palace are built on the top of the hill, and consider- 
able remains of these exist at the back of the apeidal recess 
of the stadiuTn. These rooms are very lofty, and have 
similarly vaulted ceilings, with enriched stucco coffers, all once 
elaborately coloured and gilt They extend some way south- 
wards from the back of the apse, and join on to the palace of 
Severus. The great difference in the brick facing of these two 
' This road has not yet been excavattd to its old level. 
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buildings makes it very easy to distinguish one from the 
other, even when their walls are mixed in a very intricate 
way. 

The brick-work of both is equally sound and neat, but in 
Hadrian's building the bricks are thicker and the joints thinner, 
namely — bricks, IJ inch; joints, \ inch: In Severus's work 
— bricks, 1 inch; joivis, f inch.^ In both cases lumps of tufa 
and broken bricks are used for the concrete mass of the walls, 
and usually concrete made of lava for the foundations. 



Palace of Severus. 

Comparatively little remains of the once lofty and magni- 
ficent state apartments which occupied the south comer of 
the Palatine, and extended over its slopes into the valley by 
the Ccelian Hill. 

The chief existing remains on the top of the hill are those 
of one of the grand marble staircases leading to the upper 
rooms, of which no other portion now remains.^ Near this 
there are extensive ruins of baths and nymphasa, reaching as 
far as the stadium, and stretching over the buried remains of 
Hadrian's lower palaca These baths were all sumptuously 
decorated in the usual way with marble linings and enrich- 
ments of porphyry, alabaster, and brilliant glass mosaics, many 
of the coloured tesseros of which still lie thick among the 
rubbish. 

The methods of heating with hypocausts and walls covered 

^ These are the average dimensions. The bricks of Seyems are hard 
well-burnt triangles, 12 to 14 inches long ; their stamps show that they 
were made of clay from imperial brickfields— OP* DOL* EX -PR DOMINI • 
N'AVG •—».«. Opus doliare ex prcedis Domini nostri Augusti, ** Earthen- 
ware from the estates of our lord Augustus." Names of various brick- 
makers occur. 

^ Scattered around are many largo fragments of the concrete vaulting 
which supported the upper floors, paved with coarse mosaics. 
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with flue-tiles can be well studied here, and remarkable 
examples exist showing the enormous strength and cohesion 
of the Roman concrete. 

Instead of the upper floor or stispensura being carried on a 
number of little pillars (jnla), in many of the rooms it has no 
support whatever except at its edges, so that the whole con- 
crete floor is treated as if it were one immense slab of stone, 
having in some cases a bearing of 20 feet or mora In some 
of the rooms there are deep, strangely-formed chambers below 
the lower floor of the hypocausls, the use of which is quite in- 
explicable ; probably they are only waste spaces occasioned by 
the necessity to raise the floor of the baths to a high level on 
tall foundation-walls. It is difficult, from the scanty existing 
remains of the upper portion of this palace, to realise what its 
immense extent and height must have once been. It not only 
towered many stories above the highest summit of the hill, 
but also reached far beyond the hill, extending over the slope 
and into the valley below. This outlying part of the palace, 
built at the lower level, was constructed on immense arches 
and tiers of vaulted substructions, forming an enormous plat- 
form, equal in height to the hill itself, and then on this plat- 
form, already of stupendous height, a great part of the actual 
palace was built, rising high above it, as if this platform had 
been the natural level of the ground. Or, to put it in another 
form, the Palatine hill was enlarged at this southern part by 
an artificial hill of massive concrete walls and vaults. 

One portion of this great platform, built of tiera of lofty 
arches, now reaches out towards the south in a sort of isolated 
promontory, but originally the great gap between this and the 
baths on the hill was hlled up and bridged over with siinilar 
lofty substructions which have now fallen. Below this a road 
sloped steeply down to the valley, forming one of the main 
approaches to the Palatine. This has not yet been excavated 
to its original level, and the paving of the road still remains 
buried in parts, up to the lower tier of arches which spanned 
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it like a series of bridges. They really slto flying btUtresses, like 
those which cross the Nam Via from the Palace of Caligula to 
the Atrium Festce, The arches of the lofty platform, under 
which this road passes, like the rest of the palace are built of 
the usual hard rock-like concrete, in many respects even more 
durable than masonry. The whole is faced with the very neat 
though wide -jointed brick -work, which is characteristic of 
about the years 190 to 250 A.D. 

Travertine corbels are built in at the springing of all these 
arches ; these were to support the wooden centering or frame- 
work on which the semi-fluid concrete was cast into the 
required form of arches and vaults, and has the double ad- 
vantage of doing away with the necessity for lofty wooden 
scaflblding to support the centering, and also made future 
repairs or rebuilding comparatively easy.^ 

The substructions of Severus's Palace, which are built more 
immediately against the slope of the. southern angle of the hill, 
contain a large series of kitchens and other domestic offices, 
which are well worthy of attention though rather devoid of 
light Part of the arrangements for a plentiful supply of 
aqueduct water are at one point well preserved, and can be 
visited through a vaulted room which opens at the lower level, 
near the foot of the eighteenth century staircase which leads 
from near the descending road up to the top of the hilL On 
passing through this vaulted chamber towards the inner rooms 
the end of a sloping water-channel, like the specus of an aque- 
duct, is reached. The top of this is now gone, and the speciis 
itself forms a convenient passage, leading at a gentle slope into 
a series of large water-cisterns like small vaulted rooms, two 
of which are well preserved. Both these and the channel are 
lined with the hard water-proof cement {Opus signinum) which 
was specially used for hydraulic purposes. 

^ Similar corbels for centering at the springing of arches are to be seen 
in the Roman bridges across the Tiber, in many of the aqueducts, and in 
other places. 
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These ciotems are arranged at different levels, with com- 
municating openings, so as to overflow from one to the other, 
and are made to supply different parts of the lower rooms of 
the palace. A narrow and steep flight of stairs descends into 
the upper cistern, so that it could be reached for repairs or 
cleaning. The steps are coated with Opus si^nvm like the 
rest of the cisterns, and the whole surface, including that of 
the speats, is covered with a hard deposit of carbonate of lime, 
in many thin successive layers, such as was usually formed by 
the rather hard water brought by the aqueducts.^ 

The water-channel leads to rooms which appear to have 
been kitchens, sculleries, and the like, and through these a 
communication exists with the upper portions of the palace on 
the top of the hill 

Thf Septizomum was an outlying part of Severus's Palace, 
in the valley at the south angle of the bill, which was once 
remarkable for its architectural magnificence and its great 
height. It stood near the point where the continuation of the 
Via Appia, within the Porta Capena of the Servian wall, led to 
the end of the Circus Maximus. This was the road by which 
travellers from Africa, and the south generally, approached 
Home, and the Seplizonium is said to have been built here by 
Severus in order that his African fellow-countrymen might be 
impressed with his magnificence immediately on entering the 
walls of Rome ; Spartian. Sept. Sev. 24. Its name was prob- 
ably derived from its seven stories or zffoa of colonnades 
towering one above another. It has been doubted whether 
the SeplizotUum can really have been as many as seven stories 
high, but this does not seem impossible or even improbable 
when the immense height of the msin block of the palace is 
considered,^ 

The three lower stories of this building, with handsome 

' This procesa of deposit is atill rapidly going on in all the cisternB and 
jiipea vhich Bnppljr modern Borne with aqueduct water. 

' See a valuable paper by Jordan, Buil. Iiut., 1872, p. 145. 
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marble columns and other decorations, existed as late as the 
reign of Sixtus V. (1585-90), who destroyed it in order to use 
its columns and marble entablatures in the new Basilica of S. 
Peter. Drawings of it, as then existing, are given by Du Perac 
in his Vestigj di Boma, 1575, and in other works of the sixteenth 
century. 

Towards the Circus Maximus another lofty block is built, 
projecting farther down the western slope of the hill. This 
has been supposed to be an Imperial Fuivinar, or building from 
which the emperor could watch the races in the circus below. 
It appears mainly to be the work of Heliogabalus and Severus 
Alexander, who both added to and restored the Palace of 
Sept. Severus. See Dion Cass. Ixxii. 24 ; and Hist, Aug, SepL 
Sev, 19, 24 ; Sev. Alex, 24, 25, and Hdiog. 3, 8, 24. 

The Velia and the Germalus or Cermalus were two outlying 
parts of the Palatine Hill: Varro, Lin. Lat v. 54 — ^^huic 
(Palaiio) Germalum et Velias conjunxeruni . . . Germalum a 
germanis Romulo et Bemo, quod ad Ficum Buminalem ihi irwenii 
sunt," 

The position and extent of the Germalus are very doubtful, 
but it probably was some ridge at the western angle of the 
Palatine, near the comer between the Vddbrum and the Circus 
Maximus. Owing to the great alterations that have been 
made in the contour of the hill, both in its lower slopes and 
higher points, it is now very difficult to define these primitive 
districts. 

The Vdia may, however, with much probability, be identi- 
fied with the ridge between the Palatine and the Esquiline, 
on which the remains of the Temple of Venus and Borne now 
stand, and which is crossed by the Summa Sacra Via under 
the Arch of Titus. This was evidently once much loftier than 
it is now ; part of its native tufa rock is visible where it has 
been cut away to form a level area for the temple ; and, more- 
over, the extent to which the foundation of Nero's palace on 
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the edge of the Eequiline, near the temple, are exposed to 
sight, ehon^a that in Nero's time the ground here was much 
higher than at present From 20 to 30 feet high of rough 
foundation- wall is now laid bare. 

Tullus Hostilius is said to have had a house on the Velio, 
where afterwards the jEdes Penatium stood : Soliuua, PolyhUt. 
h) — " Tullus Ho^Hius (habilavU) in Velio, vH posiea Dmm Pen- 
atum odes fada est. " 

That the Velia was once a ridge of more commanding 
height is shown by the story of P. Valerius Fublicola's house, 
which he began to build on this hill ; but, being suspected by 
his fellow -citizens of entertaining too ambitious views, he 
rebuilt it on a more humble site, at the foot of the Velia, 
instead of on its summit See Cic. De Rep. iL 31 ; and Livy, 
ii. 7.1 

The otdes Peofdium and the cedes Laram on the Summa 
Sacra Via were rebuilt by Augustus, as is recorded in the in- 
Bcriptionof Ancyra— AEDEM • LAEVM ■ IN ■ SVMMA ■ 
SACRA ■ VIA ■ AEDEM ■ DEVM . PENATIVM ■ IN . 
VELIA . . . FECI 

The odes Lamm is probably the same as the Sacellum 
Lantm, mentioned by Tacitus (^nn. xil 2i) as one of the 
points in the line of the Pomxrium, round Boma Quadrata (see 
p. 47). 

Varro {Lin. Lot. v. 54) derives the word Velia from vellera, 
the fleeces of the sheep that pastured there ; but more prob- 
ably it is derived from a root Fif^t, meaning a marsh, as in 
Hs/abrum.^ 

The site of the Veiabrum can be identified with greater 

> This act of humility ms to highly appreciated that at the death of 
Publicola the Senate voted him the very uuiisua) hanonr of a tomb within 
the city walls — aireYyiii T^ d-yopiit, DionjB. T. 48. 

* Varro, Lin. Lot. v. 13, deriveB Felabrvm, "a vehendo," from the 
f8n7 acroas its marshy pools ; but Dionyaias more correctly gi'es the word 
veltu, a marsh, as its origin. 
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precision. It is part, if not all, of the long valley which runs 
from near the river, at the end of the Circus Maximus, past 
the cliff of the Palatine to the lowest point of the Forum 
Magnum, where the Cloaca Maxima passes under the Basilica 
Julia, A record of its name still exists in the church of S, 
Giorgio in Vddbro, Its position is described by Varro {lAn. 
Lot. vi. 24) — " Extra wrhem antiquam (i.e. Boma Qvadraia) fuU, 
non longe a porta BomanvJa" ; and in another place as being at 
the foot of the ascent to the Infima Nova Via ; it was a dis- 
trict full of shops. See Plant Cajpt. III. i. 29 ; and Hor. SaJt, 
n. iil 229. 

The Vicas Tuscus passes through it on its course from the 
Forum Magnum to the Circfos Maximus: see Dionys. v. 26. 
The marble gateway erected in honour of Severus and his sons 
by the silversmiths and other merchants of the quarter formed 
an entrance from the Vdabrum into the Forum Boarium (of. 
Dionys. i. 40). 

Whether the Velabrum extended so far as the Forum 
Magnum or not is doubtful, nor is it possible to identify its 
subdivisions into Velabrum minus and majus (see Varro, lAn. Lai. 
V. 43 and 156), except that the former was probably near the 
Forum, and the latter at the end towards the Aventine. It 
is indeed possible that these terms refer to pools of water, 
quite distinct from the district called generally the Velabrum, 

Among the most interesting excavations of recent years 
has been that of the Nova Via, from close by the church of S. 
Maria Liberatrice to its junction with the road which leads up 
the Palatine to the Porta Mugonia, starting close by the Summa 
Sacra Via at the Arch of Titus (see fig. 10). 

It appears originally to have skirted the sacred Grove of 
Vesta (Livy, v. 32, 50 ; and Cic. De Div, I 45), but the site of 
this is now occupied by the great palace of Caligula, remains 
of which face on to almost the whole side of its course, as far 
as it has yet been excavated. 

On the opposite side a long piece of the frontage of the 
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Nova Via is occupied by the Atrium Vestm; and & Beriee of 
arches, BpansiDg the road, act as flying buttresses to support 
both the palace and the Alrium (see figs. 10 and 21). 

Ovid {^Fast. vi. 395) speaks of a staircase descending from 
the Nova Via to the Forum — "qua Nova Romano nunc Via 
junda Foro est." These steps appear to be shown on the 
marble plan, and were a continuation of those leajiing up from 
the Nova Via to the Clivus Vtclotice, just outside the Porta 
Rmnanvia (see above, p. 55).^ 

The upper end of the Nova Via, where it joined the road 
to the Porta Mugonia, was known as the Summa Nova Via (see 
Solinus, i. 24) ; and the lower end, where it sloped down to 
the Velahram, was the Infima Nova Via. This part of its 
course has not yet been determined, but it appears probable 
that it continued to skirt the lower slopes of the Palatine, 
turning, at the north angle of the hill, round in a south-westerly 
direction, and slanting down till it reached the valley of the 
Velabmm. 

In spite of its name the Nova Via was a very ancient road, 
even in the time of Varro, first century aa^ An interesting 
account of this road is given by Lanciani, NotiH^ degli acavi, 
1882, p. 234. The discovery of a crossroad leading up from 
the Sa(Ta Via, and passing behind the Atrium Vestit to the 
Nova Via, is mentioned below, p. 196. (See fig. 21.) 

In the summer of 1884 a number of interesting remains 
of buildings were excavated on both sides of the Nova Via, at 
its highest end. On the Palatine side were a series of vaulted 
rooms, which appear to be part of Caligula's palace, though 
much of the walls belong to a later rebuilding. Among these 

' It is not improbable that these aie the Scala Anularia hy which 
AugiMtus once lired (Suet. Aug. 72). 

' This is often the case with buildiags that are called new. JVnrgate 
was the oMcBt or the London gates ; JV«io Colle){e ia among the most 
ancient foundations of Oxford ; and JVeio Bridge one of the oldest in 
Oxfurdahire. 
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are remains of a very wide and handsome staircase, which 
must once have formed the chief approach to Caligula's Palace 
from its lowest level ; the whole of its marble steps and wall- 
linings have been taken away. 

On the opposite side of the road are a number of chambers, 
with stairs which led up to higher stories. The earUest of 
these appear to be of Caligula's time. Facing on to the road 
is also a curious public fountain in a much ruined state ; two 
or more rectangular shallow tanks or basins, lined with Opus 
signinum, are still fairly perfect 

At the Summa Nova Via, near the Arch of Titus, are a few 
remains of what was probably a large and very magnificent 
temple. Among these is a large fluted drum of a Corinthian 
column, made of the Phrygian pavonazetto, and some enormous 
open rain-water channels, sunk in immense blocks of white 
Athenian marble, which probably surrounded this sumptuous 
building. These may possibly belong to the .^Edes Penatium, 
rebuilt by Augustus ; but, if so, it must have been a temple of 
greater importance in point of size than its rare mention in 
classical writings would lead one to believa 

The Sacra Via. That part of this ancient road which passes 
through the Forum Magnum is described in Chap. Y. ; but 
the name in its wider sense included much that was beyond 
the Forum. ^ 

The start of the Sacra Via was at the SaceUum StrenuE, the 
goddess of new -year gifts (French ^trennes), an unknown 
point on the Esquiline (Varro, Lin. Lai. v. 47), which probably 
was somewhere in the quarter now occupied by the Baths of 
Titus, a portion of the hill known as Cerolia .- thence it pro- 
bably (after 80 A.D.) skirted the Colosseum, and then ascended 
the ridge to the Arch of Titus, which spans it at the highest 

^ ThlB road was called Sacra from its having been traditionally the 
scene of the solemn treaty concluded between Romulus and the Sabine 
King Tatius : Festus, ed. MUller, p. 290 ; or possihly from its skirting 
the Temple qf Vesta^ the Regia, and other huildings of great sanctity. 
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point, called Summa Sacra Via. Thence to the Temple of CasUyr 
ite origina] course has been diverted ; but it probably once 
wound round a little to the north-east, and formed a sort of 
loop, passing by the Regia ; from the Begia it passed by the 
great flight of steps in front of the Temple of Castor, and so on 
to its termination on the Arx of the Capitoline HilL 

The existing lava-paved road follows a different line, and 
was probably altered under the Empire ; it now turns from 
the Arch of Titus at a sharp angle towards the front of Con- 
stantine Basilica, where it becomes very wide,' and then on by 
the Temple of Faustina to the cross road in front of the Temple 
of Divtts Julius, which leads it back to its original course by 
the Basilica Jviia; it is, however, doubtful whether in late 
time the Sacra Via did not continue on ki the Arch of Serenis, 
and so up the CHvus Capilolinus, instead of passing, as it did 
originally, along the south-west aide of the Forum. The whole 
of the existing lava paving is very late in date, with the single 
exception of the bit in front of the steps of the Temple of Saturn 
(see p. 156, fig. 15). The well-known description of Horace's 
walk along the Sacra Via {Sat. X ix.) makes it clear that at 
least in bis time it passed along the old line, skirting the 
Temple of Vesta and the Basilica JiUia. 

The Saa-a f^, in its course from the "Meia Sudans" to 
the Arch of Titus, passes a number of interesting buildings on 
its left ; the whole of this distance on the right is occupied by 
Hadrian's great Temple of Venus ami Bottis. On the left are 
extensive remains of baths, the marble linings of which, and 
the flue-tiles on the walls are in some places well preserved. 
The brick facing of the walls is of that neat and regular sort, 
with very thin bricks and thick joints, which is characteristic 
of the time of Heliogabalus and Severus Alexander — the bricks 
being only about 1 inch thick and the joints J to 1 inch, by 
only 9 inches in length. 

' Anutasius Bibiiothecarioa, in hia lAfeof S. Felix IV., apraka of the 
Chnrcb of S.S. Coamaa and Damian aa being va tho Via Sacra. 
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One small Bath-room, with apsidal end, is specially well pre- 
served, and is a valuable example of Roman methods of heat- 
ing. It contains two small marble-lined baths, one square 
and the other semi-circular, filling in the space included by the 
little apse ; each have marble steps for the bather to descend 
by. The curved wall of the apse is partly open, and had two 
small columns supporting the wall above the opening. The 
floor is over a hypocausty and the whole interior of the room, 
including the baths, is lined with square flue-tiles held by strong 
pieces of ^ iron to the wall 

In the middle of these baths a very remarkable building 
has been erected, probably in the fifth century, which De 
Rossi considers to be a Christian Basilica, that of S. Maria 
Antigua. The older brick-faced walls of the baths are used 
for this building wherever they happen to come in the right 
place, and the rest of the walling is faced with " Opus mixtum " 
of brick and tufa. 

The plan of this building is a long nave without aisles, 
with an apsidal end and two small transepts. The part be- 
tween the transepts is marked ofl* from the nave by a step and 
two marble columns, which look as if they defined the begin- 
ning of the chancel ; and the whole aspect of the building is 
exactly that of a Christian church. One point, however, throws 
doubt upon this, and that is, that in the apse, in the place 
which ought to be occupied by the altar, there stands a most un- 
mistakable fountain or marble-lined cistern, semi-circular in 
form, concentric with the curve of the apse, and leaving a very 
narrow passage between it and the apse wall 

This structure appears certainly not later than the apse 
itself, and if so, its presence is almost fatal to the theory of 
this building being a Christian Basilica. Another semi-circular 
cistern or bath at the other end of the " nave *' is not incon- 
sistent with the "church" theory, as it might be a font; 
it is lined with the most magnificent varieties of Oriental 
alabaster. 
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Another part of this curious building is almost inexplicable 
in use — a very small subterranean chamber, almost below the 
steps between the two columns of the "chancel"; it is ap- 
proached from the " nave " by a narrow steep stair of sixteen 
steps : the top of this little chamber appears to have com- 
municated with the floor above by a shaft made of clay pipes, 
such as were used for flues. If this had been under the site 
of the altar it might have been taken for the confessio, or tomb 
of some saint, which always existed under the altars of 
primitive churches, but it is not near the apse. 

All the marble decorations of this building have evidently 
been stolen from some earlier one ; the floor in the " transepts " 
and other places is paved with bits of Oriental marbles, rudely 
broken into squares of about 2 inches, a method of paving 
which was much used in the artistically degraded centuries 
which immediately followed the transference of the seat of the 
Empire to Constantinople. 

The whole chS' of the Palatine which overiooks this part 
of the Sacru Via is hidden by remains of Nero's enormous 
palace, which reached over the Sacra Via and the whole great 
valley where the Colosseum now stands, and covered a large 
space on the top of the Esquiline (see below, p. 347). The 
[)art which is built against this cliff of the Palatine consisted 
of several stories of small vaulted chambers, the lower of 
which only remain, though the marks of the vaults of the 
upper rooms can be seen on the lofty wall which here masks 
the hill This lofty structure is built on an immensely thick 
and solid stratum of concrete, made of broken lava, the most 
endurable building material perhaps ever used. The lower 
rooms are paved with simple mosaics or herring-bone brick- 
work, and the walls are studded in the usual way with iron 
nails to hold the stucco. The brick hning is very neat in 
appearance, made of hard well-burnt bricks, red and yellow 
in colour ; the brick-facing of the arches is particularly regular 
and sightly, made of the usual 2 feet square tiles broken into 
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2 or 3, with (at rare intervals) a whole tile inserted in the 
arch; none, however, of this beautiful brick facing was left 
visible, as it was all covered with stucco. The vaults are of 
concrete made of tufa. 

In front and partly blocking up some of these under- 
chambers of Nero's palace there is an enormous mass of lava 
concrete near the top of the hill or Summa Sacra Via. This 
is a gigantic platform, about 100 feet long and 12 feet 
high at its highest point, where it is formed into five great 
steps. On it are remains of some very massive building of 
unknown use, built of very large blocks of peperino and traver- 
tine mixed ; some of the latter measure 8 feet by 4, by 3 feet 
thick. This building has been almost wholly destroyed for 
the sake of its valuable blocks of stone, and no idea can now 
be formed of its original appearanca It is probably of Flavian 
date, being later than the adjacent parts of Nero's palace ; and 
its immense blocks of stone are such as were largely used in 
the buildings of Vespasian and Titus. Upon the ruins of this 
great building are some very thick walls of concrete, made 
of broken marble, and rudely faced with other fragments of 
marble. These belong to a very strong mediaeval fortress 
which once stood here ; it was partly built over the Arch of 
Titus ; and was called the Turris Cartularia, or Eecord Tower ; 
it was more than once used as a stronghold or place of 
refuge by the Popes, especially in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Along the later line of the Sacra Via, and skirting the 
Atrium Vestce, there are remains of a long sort of Porticos, 
evidently late in date, the massive foundations of which, made 
of rudely cast concrete, at several places cut into the remains 
of the Regia (see p. 187). The level of the floor of this long 
building was considerably above that of the more ancient 
Regia. The upper part of this Foriicus appears to have been 
of travertine, nearly all of which has been stolen for building 
materials; it probably dates from the fourth century, and 
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Conun. Lanciani has suggested that it is the Porticos Mdrgari- 
taria mentioned in the NotUia Catalogue, Beg. riil Other late 
buildings, once faced with marble, stand on this line, nearer 
to the Sacra Via : some appear to have been shops, and others 
have signs of having been baths. A huge apsidal recess faces 
the Saau Fia near this point (see p. 187), it too was once 
ornamented with rich marbles, but its purpose is doubtful 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FORUM MAGNUM AND ITS ADJACENT BUILDINGS.^ 

At that remote period in the legendary history of Rome, when 
the Palatine and Capitoline Hills were still occupied by separate 
fortified villages, inhabited by hostile tribes, the intermediate 
valley which afterwards became the chief centre of Roman 
life — political, social, and religious — was a marshy morass in 
which, especially during rainy seasons, were large pools of 
stagnant water. At times it was, however, sufficiently dry to 
form a battlefield, and it is said to have been the scene of 
repeated struggles between the Sabines of the Capitol and the 
Latins of BoTna QuadrcUa, A part of it, which afterwards became 
the ComUium, was the neutral ground where the chiefs of both 
races formed their alliances, or held councils for united action 
after the political union of the two settlements under one king. 

The construction by Tarquinius Priscus of the great Cloaca, 
which still runs across the Forum at its lowest point, was the 
first step towards the construction of the magnificent group of 
buildings which gradually grew up around it ; it did this by 
draining off the pools of water, and turning its marshy soil 
into firm dry ground, available for the foundations of its 
temples and basilicas, and having a central paved area, which 
remained dry even during the most rainy seasons. 

The memory of two of the marshy pools of this valley 
was preserved down to imperial times, though in what form it 

^ The plate showing the most recent discoveries in the Forum \>'ill be 
found at the end of the volume. 
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ia difficult to say — probably as marble enclosuroB of some 
architectural elaboration. 

One of these was the Loams Curlius (Livy, i. 38 and 56), the 
draining of which by the Cloaca is mentioned by Varro {Lin. Lot. 
V. 1 48-9). According to one tradition, it marked the apot where 
Curtius closed the portentoua chasm which had opened in the 
Fonim by flinging himself into it (Dionys. li. 41). In the time of 
Auguatuait appears to hav.e been an enclosed space containing 
an altar (Suet Aug. 57), and is thus described by Ovid {F<ut. 
vi 403) :— 

" Curtiai iiU laeua, aeeaa qui nutting artu, 
JVniK idida eat Ullia, sed lacia caUefml.'' 

Another was the Locus ServUiiis, memorable as the place 
where Solla exposed the heads of the senators murdered under 
his proscriptions : Cic. Eosc Am. 32 ; and Seneca, De Ptov. 3. 

Other monuments of the Forum which date from a prehis- 
toric period were the ^Har of iSaAim (Dionys. i. 34, and vi 1), 
where the Temple of Satvm now stands ; it was aet up, according 
to the legend, by the companions of Hercules. There was also 
an Altar of Vidcan on the lower slopes of the Capitoline Hill, 
behind the Arch of Severus. This gave its name to the Area 
Fulcani or Hepheesteam, used, like the Comiiium, at least during 
the regal period, as a place of public meeting (Dionys. ii 50, vi. 
67 ; Pliny, Eist. Nat. xvi. 86 ; and Plutarch, Quas. Bom. 47). 

The Temple of Veda also dates from a very remote period, 
being traditionally founded by Numa Fompiliua ; or, according 
to another legend, by Komulua. Diouyaius (ii 66), however, 
senaibly remarka that ao important a shrine would not have 
been built outside the walls of Roma QuadTola, which included 
the whole city of Romulus, and attributes it therefore to 
Numa (see below, p. 181), 

In the reign of Tarquinius Priscus the central open apace 
of the Forum is said firet to have taken a definite shape by 
the construction of shops and houses round it — "ah eodem rege 
{Tarquinio), el nrca Fonim privalis adijica/nda dimsa sunt loco. 
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porticus taberiioBque facias; Liv. i. 35. These shops on the 
south-west, facing on the Sacra Via, where the Basilica Julia 
was afterwards built, were called the tdberruB veieres (Livy, 
xliv. 16), while those on the opposite side were called tabemce 
argentaricey shops of silversmiths and bankers (Livy, xxvi 27, 
and xL 51); when these were rebuilt after a fire they were 
called tabemce novas, and the two long sides of the Forum 
are frequently referred to by classical writers as sub veteribus 
and sub novis, Cicero (Acad, Fr. iL 22) speaks of these as being 
respectively the shady and sunny sides of the Forum. 

The Temple of Janus was one of the earliest buildings of 
liome, founded, according to Livy (i. 19), by Numa. It stood 
near the Curia, on the north-east side of the Forum, at the 
verge of a district called the ArgUeium, 

This short list includes all the buildings in the Forum, the 
origin of which is traditionally referred to a period earlier 
than the establishment of the Republic. 

The Temple of Castor, the next in point of date, is described 
in the order of its position in the Forum (see p. 174). 

Unlike the Fora of the Emperors, each of which was sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, and was built at one time from 
one complete design, the architectural form of the Forum 
Magnum was a slow growth. 

The marshy battlefield of early times became, under a 
united rule, the most convenient site for political meetings, 
commercial transactions, public shows, and the pageants ex- 
hibited at the funerals of the rich. It was here that one of 
the first gladiatorial fights was held in 216 B.C. ; and the 
Forum continued to be used for this purpose as late as the 
reign of Augustus: see Livy, xxiii 30, xxxi 50, xli. 28 ; Suet 
Cces, 39, Aug, 43, and Tib, 7.^ 

^ The earliest gladiatorial show given in Rome was that at the funeral 
of D. Junius Brutus's father, in 264 b.c., held in the Forum Boarium — the 
cattle-market and shambles — an appropriate place for the scenes of butchery 
for which the Romans gradually acquired a love (Livy, Epit, zvi) 
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For these various purposes a central space, though but a 
small ODe, wu kept clear of buildings ; and this was gradually 
encroached upon by an ever-increafling crovd of statues and 
other honorary monuments, some of which were occa^JonaUy 
cleared away, by order of the senate, when they had become 
inconveniently numerous. Seats of wood and fences were 
temporarily erected, and awnings were spread to protect the 
spectators from the sun.* In some cases public banquets were 
given as a termination to the fights or theatrics! representations. 
This was done after the three days' entertainments at the 
funeral of the chief Pontiff F. Licinius Crassus, 163 KC, in 
which 120 gladiators were engaged. 

The central area of the Forum was bounded (at least under 
the empire) by three roads, forming a level paved space about 
375 feet long, by 150 feet wide at the Capitoline end, and 110 
feet wide at the other end. The paving is of thick slabs of 
travertine, averaging from 3 to 6 feet square. Most of this is 
obviously late in date, probably of the third or fourth century. 
Other part^ where the slabs are more unifonn and neatly 
fitted, appear to be considerably earlier. 

On those parts where the earlier paving still exists there 
is a curious series of incised lines, shown on the Forum plate, 
which seem to have divided the Forum into compartments. 
The use of these lines is unknown, but they may possibly 
have had something to do with the marshalling of voters of 
the Comiiia TVUntla, whose place of assembly was the Forum. 
One primitive way of keeping each tribe in its right place 
for orderly advance to the ballot-box was by ropes stretched 
on rows of wooden posts (septa). See Dionys. vii. 59. 

The Comiiia Tribula was formed of the PUbs or Plebeian 
class, while the Papules or Patricians formed the Comiiia 

' FliDj {Bid. Nat. xix. 1) mentions awnings pat over the Fonun bjr 
J. Ctcsar. Dionyriiu (lUL 31) saya they were of ailk ; and (lii. 23} 
records that in ths reign of Auguatos the; muained the whole of a hot 
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Cwrtaia, and held assemblies on the Comitium^ a level area 
which adjoined the Forum on its north-east side. Plutarch 
(Bom, 19) mentions it as a meeting-place for the chiefs of the 
Sabines and Latins. According to Cicero {Bep, iL 17) the 
ComUium was first surrounded with a fence or screen by Tullus 
Hostilius — ". . . feciique idern^ ei sepsit de mamthiis ComUium 
et Curiam,^* 

The positions of the ComUium and Curia have been among 
the most disputed problems connected with the topography of 
the Forum. From the Curia or senate-house a flight of steps 
led down to the ComUium — "Staiua Atti ... in comUio^ in 
gradibus ipsis ad IcBvam CuruB fuU" (Livy, i. 36). On the 
Comitium stood the ancient Rostra^ and adjoining it was the 
OroMmtasis or platform on which foreign ambassadors stood to 
hear the speeches from the Rostra and ComUivm. 

A very valuable passage of Yarro (Xtn. Lai, v. 155) describes 
the buildings at this end of the Forum : — 

" CoMTnuM, db eo quod coibant eo comUiis curiaiis et litium 
causa, CuRL£ duorwm generum, nam et vbi cwrarent sacerdotes 
res divinaSy ui CuRL£ Yeteres,^ et ubi Senaius humanas, ut 
Curia Hostilia, quod primum cedificavU Hostilius Bex. Ante 
hanc Rostra: qv^'us lod id vocabulumy quod ex hostibvs capta 
feca su/nt rostra. Svb dextra hujus a comUio locus substructus, uhi 
nationum subsisterent Ugaii qui ad Senatum essent missi. Is 
GRu£COSTASIS appellatuSy a parte ut muUa, Senacijlum supra 
6k£CX)Stasim ubi Mdis CoNCORDiiE et Basilica Opimia 
Senaculum vocaiwm vbi Senatus, aut vbi Seniores consisterent," 

Again, Livy (xlv. 24) speaks of the " ComUium vestibtUum 
Curia,^' 

It will thus be seen that the position of the Curia gives 
the key to that of a number of other very important buildings, 
and the identification of its site will enable us to fix with 

^ The Curioi Veteres was one of the buildings on the slopes of the 
Palatine, which Tacitus mentions to indicate the line of the walls of Jioma 
Quadrata and the Pomoerium, Its site is now unknown. 



some degree of certainty the sites of most of the structures 
mentioned by Varro in the abov&quoted passage.' 

The chief place of meeting of the Roman Senate was called 
the Curia from the thirty tribes or Curice into which Komulus 
was said to have divided the Pop^us, after an alli&nce had 
been made between the Latins and Sabines. Livy (i. 30) re- 
cords th&t Tullus HoBtiliuB enlai^ed a temple, and made it 
into the Curia, which from his name was called the Cvria 
Hostilia — a title which lasted tUl the building was burnt 
during the riot at the funeral of Clodius in 52 B.C. It was 
then rebuilt by Fauatus Cornelius Sulla, the son of the dictator, 
under the name of the Curia Cornelia (Dion Cass. xL 50) ; but, 
owing to party jealousy, was soon after pulled down and re- 
built by Augustus, 29 B.a, its name being changed to Ckria 
Julia in honour of J. Cwsar. This is recorded in the inscrip- 
tion of Ancyra — CVEIAM • ET ■ CONTINENS • EI • 
CHALCIDICVM . . . FECI 

Little is known about the Chatddicam and another adjoining 
building called the Alhenmtm, both of which are mentioned 
by Dion Caasius (li 22) in connection with the Cima Julia (to 
^ov\evTripiQv TO \av\UiQv). 

The Curia was burnt and rebuilt in the reign of Domitian 
(Hieron. An. xcii., i. p. 443), and, lastly, was again rebuilt 
after a fire by Diocletian : see Calal. Imp. Vieim. printed by 
Preller, Begionen der Stadt Rom. p. 143. 

Without going through all the evidence on the subject, 
suffice it to say that there are many strong reasons for 
believing that the Church of S. Adriano is the Cviria of 
Diocletian, though greatly altered and partly rebiult The 
end towards the Forum is the best preserved part (see fig. 14). 
This is of concrete, with the usual brick facing, and the whole 
was once covered with fine hard stucco, divided into lines of 

' The Curia wu an inaogorsted baildiog, and thireTore a tem^um, 
but not aandv/m, as is explained b; Varro, Lin. Lot, vi 10. In ths Mine 
WBf the Comitium wu a ttmplwn, tbongh not roofed ovei. 
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false joints, so aa to imitate marble blocks. The cornice is of 
brick covered with ennched mouldings in stucco, and has a 
series of marble consoles A close exammation of the brick 
facing with il» sham rehermg arches, and the stucco and 




Fig. 1*. 
Curia rebnilt by Diocletian, now the Chnrch of S. Adriano ; aliown m it 

wBa in the aiiteeiith centmy. 
AAA, OrigiiuLl wtndows now blocked up. 

E Bronu doora, now in tlie Laterau ; ths marble doorway does not 
now eiist, but is ihown by Du Parac 

C. Stucco facing. 

D. Cornice with marble conaoles, and enriched stucco monldingi ; 

both exiating. 
EL Raking cornice now gone, bat shown by Da Perac. 

marble details, show that this is clearly a building of classical 
times, which closely resembles, even in minute details of the 
cornice and imitation marble blocks, parte of the baths of 
Diocletian. 

The present level of the church is nearly 20 feet above 
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that of the Fonim; hut the old level existed as late as t^e 
sixteenth century, and was reached by a flight of steps descend- 
ing to the large bronze doors, which then formed the entrance 
to the building ; this is shown by Du Perac, in his Vedigj di 
Boma, a very valuable set of drawings made about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. These ancient bronze doors, probably 
earlier than the time of Diocletian, were removed by Alex- 
ander VII., and now form the principal entrance to the 
Lateran Basilica; and at the same time the lower part of 
the building was filled in with earth, and the level of the 
floor raised to its present height. 

Fig. 14 shows the end of the building, the upper part 
taken from measurements of that portion which is now visible, 
while the lower part is derived from measuremente of the 
bronze doors, which give the size of the opening, and show 
how deeply the original level is buried below the present 
road; the columns and marble architrave (rf the door are 
taken from Du Perac's drawing. 

This being the Curia, we may conclude that the site of 
the Comitium is probably below the present road in front of 
the door. It was a paved area, not roofed over, but surrounded 
with some kind of screen or fence, probably in imperial times 
of marble decorated with sculptura What die level of the 
CmnUium was in relation to the Forum has been a much 
controverted point; no clear indication as to this is given 
by any classical writer,^ though it has usually been assumed 
that the Comitium was higher than the Forum. Recent 
excavations have, however, exposed the vet^ of a paved area 
near the Arch of Severus, which appears to extend towards 
the supposed Comiiium under the modem road (see plate of 
Fonun). This is about 2 feet Mow the level of the Forum 
pavement, whence it is approached by three marble steps, 
which descend to it. 

* A complete account of the existing documentarj evidence oD this 
subject is i^ven by Mr. Nichotla in bis valtuble work on the Forum. 
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The Camitium was not only the meeting-place of the Pat- 
rician Comiiia ChmatOy but also the chief legal centre of Eome. 
On it the Triumviri CapitdUs heard criminal cases, and saw 
punishments, both scourgings and executions, carried out. 
Foreign envoys were there received by dictators or consuls, 
and various kinds of important public business was transacted. 
It was also at times used for games and theatrical shows. For 
these various purposes wooden seats, desks, platforms, and 
the like were erected on it ; some being merely temporary, 
such as spectators' seats for the ludi scenid^ were removed as 
soon as the show was over. It was with these wooden fittings 
that the mob built up a funeral pyre for the body of Clodius, 
causing the destructive fire, during which the ancient Curia 
Hostilia and other buildings were destroyed. 

The chief tribunal or suggestum on the Comiiiuni, originally 
probably a wooden platform, became in time a more permanent 
structure, and was known as the Rostra, This name was 
given to it after the capture of the Latin fleet at Antium by the 
consuls Camillus and Moenius,^ in honour of whose victory the 
bronze beaks {;rostr<i) of the conquered ships were fastened on to 
the previously existing platform, which thenceforth was known 
as the Rostra — ^^ Naves Antiatumpartim in navalia Ronue subduda^ 
partim incenscR, rostrisgue earum suggestum in Foro exstrudum 
adomari placuit, rostraque idtemplum^ appeUatum/^ Liv. viiL 14. 
The Rostra were the scene of some of the most important 
political struggles of Rome ; from them the Gracchi expounded 
their laws, and there Cicero delivered his second and third ora- 
tions against Catiline. On the Rostra too were fixed the heads 
of many of the chief victims of the proscriptions of Marius and 
Sulla (Appian, RelL Civ, i. 71, 94 ; and Cic. Fro Sext. 35, 36). 

^ Livy (iv. 17) gives the name Bastra to the early platform by antici- 
pation. 

' The word templum had a mnch wider significance than the modem 
word temple ; it was applied to any structure that had been consecrated 
by the Augurs, whatever its use may have been : See Cic, De Orat, in. 3 
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The Comilium and Rostra were the chief early sites for 
honorary statues. One of the earliest of these was the Btatiic 
of the Augur Attus Navius, who performed the miracle of 
cutting the whetatone with his razor ; this stood, according to 
Livy (i. 36), by the steps which led up to the Cuna. Near 
it was the Ficus Ruminalis, a sacred fig-tree, under which 
Romulus and Remua were found ; this was miraculously 
transported to the Comiiium from its original place near the 
Tiber. At the comers of the Comiiium were erected statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades, selected by the Romans, in 
obedience to an oracle from Delphi, as being the wisest and 
bravest among the Greeks (PHny, Hist. Nai. xxxiv. 12). 

The ancient Rostra were specially decorated with honorarj' 
statues to those Roman ambassadors who had been killed 
while on foreign service (Liv. iv. 17). These appear to 
have been removed during Cicero's lifetime (Cic. PbU. ix. 
2) ; see also Dion Cass, xliii. 49 ; and Pliny, Hi^. Nai. xxxiv. 
II.' 

The Rostra remained in their original position on the Comi- 
lium till 44 B.C., when they were removed by Julius Csesar to 
a new site. The existing remains of the Rostra, as rebuilt by 
Ceesar just before his death, are described below. 

The Senacttlum, mentioned in the passage of Varro quoted 
above, appears to have been a place of preliminary meeting 
for the Senate before entering the Curia; Livy, xli. 27, and 
Val. Max. ii. 2, 6. It probably adjoined the original Ten^le 
of Concord on the lower slopes of the Capitoline Hill; and 
when this was rebuilt on an enlarged scale in the reign of 
Augustus, it seems not improbable that its large projecting 
portico became the Senaenilum; see Dionya i 34, and vi. 1. 
It may possibly have once been identical with the Area Con- 

' Ad interesting remark is made b; Pliny abont these very ancient 
stataes. Theywere, he eays, three feet high — " tripedantat iit slatuaa in 
/oro ttaltilai," and that this size had specially been nsed for honorary 
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cordiot which Livy (xl. 19) mentions in connection with the 
Area Vvlcani (cf. Liv. xxxix. 46). 

A great part of the yet unexcavated north-east side of the 
Forum was occupied by two large BasiliccB, which were more 
than once rebuilt under di£ferent names. The first of these, 
founded by the Elder Cato in 184 B.C., was called after him 
the Basilica Portia (Liv. xxxix. 44, and Plut Cato Major, 19). 
It was burnt with the Curia at Clodius's funeral 

Adjoining it another Basilica called Emilia et Fvlvia (Yarro, 
Lin, Lot, vi. 4), was built in 179 B.C. by the Censors M. Fulvius 
and M. -^milius Lepidus.^ According to Livy (xl. 51) it 
stood ^^post argentarias novas" the line of bankers' and silver- 
smiths' shops, which occupied the north-east side of the Forum. 
At the back of this Basilica was the Forum Fiscatorium or fish- 
market (Liv. xl. 51), which was probably absorbed by the 
later imperial Fora. In 50 B.C. the Basilica jEmUia was 
rebuilt by L. -ZEmilius Paulus (Plut. Cces, 29), and was more 
than once restored by members of the same family, under 
the name of the Basilica Pavli, It is said by Pliny {Hist, Nat, 
xxxvi. 24) to have been remarkable for its magnificent colunms 
of Phrygian marble {pavonazetto). According to a mediaeval 
tradition the nave columns of the Basilica of S. Paolo fuori 
le mura are said to have been taken from the ancient Basilica 
Pavli, Most of these noble colunms were destroyed in the 
fire of 1823 ; a few that escaped are now set against the wall 
of the apse on each side of the pontifical throne. 

Near the middle of the north-east side of the Forum, prob- 
ably in front of the Basilica ^rmlia, stood the Temple of Janus, 
a small asdiciUa or shrine, which towards the end of the 
Republic, or perhaps earlier, was of bronze. It is shown with 
much minuteness on a First Brass of Nero as a small cella 

^ This Basilica is shown on a denarius of M. Lepidus as a large build- 
ing with two tiers of columns and a pedimental roof. The legend 
AIMILIA • S • C • REF • M • LEPID VS, refers to a restoration in the reign 
of Tiberius. 
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without columns, but with richly omameDted frieze and 
comica^ Ite doors vera closed on those rare occasions when 
Bome was at peace with all the world. From the time of its 
traditional founder, Numa, to that of Livy, it was only twice 
shut — once after the first Punic war, and secondly after the 
victory of Augustus at Actium; see Lit. i. 19; the ifimu- 
mentum Anct/ranum; and Suet Aug. 22. It contained a very 
ancient statue, probably by an Etruscan artist, of the double- 
faced Janm Bifrms or Geminua ; Procop. BeU. Goth, i 25; 
Pliny {HiM. Nal. xxxiv. 16) says that the figure indicated 
with its fingers the number 355 — that is, the number of 
days reckoned in the Roman year. This miniature temple 
held another statue of Janus, the sculptor of which, according 
to Pliny (Hist. Not xsxvl i) was either Scopas or Praxiteles. 
This uncertainty as to its author (Pliny says) arose partly from 
the thick gilding of the statue, and also because the enormous 
number of statues which had been brought to Rome, and the 
pre-occupation of the people on matters unconnected with art, 
frequently caused the authorship of statues to be forgotten. 

The Temple of Janus gave its name to this part of the edge 
of the Forum, and from the numerous shops of the argmlam 
or bankers and money-lenders which were there, the word 
Janus came to mean the usurers' quarter — 



Another small shrine near this point was the cedicula of 
Venus Cluacina (the purijier), which probably stood over the 
cloaca maxima (Liv. iii. 48). 

The central area of the Forum is now surrounded by basalt- 
paved roads (see plate), rudely laid. On the south-west 

' The legend on tUa coin is PACE'TERBA -UARIQVE-PARTA■ 
1AKVM ' CLVSIT. Another broaze adtcuia by the Forum was thxt 
dedicated to Concord [see p. 213). As the bronze wu pTotMbly thickly 
gilt, the eflect of these Uttle shrines anrnmnded bj white marble mnit 
hsve been very magnificent. 
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runs the Sacra Via; thie is the side known as i 
from the old shops which once stood there. The ancient 
line of the Sacra Via passed by the Eepia, the Temple of Vesta, 
and the Temple of Castor, as indicated on the annexed plan. 
Its course in front of the Temple of Castor is covered with lai^e 
slabs of travertine, carelessly laid in the fourth or fifth century. 




'■ '- '■ ■ ' 



Fig. 16. 

Example of early basalt road by the Temple of Saturn ou the Cliviu 
Capitoliaua (see plate). 

A. TraTertine paving. C. Concrete bedding. 

B. Polygonal basalt blocka D. Rain-water gutter. 
The curb shown here is taken Uota another part of the road. 

After passing the Basilica Julia the Sacra Via begins to 
ascend the Clivia Capitolinus, winding round the steps of the 
Temple of Saturn; at this point there is still remaining a piece 
of very ancient basalt -paving, probably of Republican date, 
the blocks of which are fitted with great care and accuracy, 
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quite unlike the rest of the roads in and about the Forum, 
which have all had their paving roughly relaid probably in 
late Imperial times. The road then passes upwards between 
the Tempk of Saturn and the Portiem of the XII Dii Consentes, 
winding round the backs of these shrines, and so steeply 
upwards to the Asylum between the CapiioHum and the Att, 
passing the great side doorway into the Talmlarium, in front 
of which a piece of its paving is again visible. 

The toad which sldrta ihe other ride of the Forum svh 
novis, opposite to the Sacra Via, also joins the CUma CapUolinus 
behind the so-called Gracostads, after passing through the 
arch of Severus (see p. 217). These two roads are joined 
by a short cross-road opposite the Templt of Divus Julius; a 
junction which was possibly made when the old line of the 
Sacra Via was built over. 



Existing remains in the Forum. 

The Rostra continued to be in their original position on the 
CmnUium till 44 B.a, when they were rebuilt on a new site by 
Julius Cesar. Their removal is mentioned by Cicero, Phil. 
ix. 2 ; and IKon Cass, xliii. 49 ; see also Aaconius ad. Cic. 
Pro. Mil. — "EraiU enim tune Rostra, non eo loco quo nunc sunt, sed 
ad Comilium prc^ juncta Curice." 

These Rostra, whether in their original position or aa 
rebuilt by Ciesar, were the Rostra par excelletux, although there 
were several other platforms or tribunaJe in and round the 
Forum. The only other Rostra, called the Rostra Julia to 
distinguish it, was the projecting ^wtftttm of ^efferoon of Julius 
Ctesar, built by Augustus, to which were affixed the beaks of 
the ships captured at Actium (see below). 

The recent removal of the road which crossed the Forum, 
close by the Arch of Severus, has exposed the very interesting 
remains of the Rostra of Julius Ciesar, and has allowed the 
long disputed question of its fonn to be at length decided (see 
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Figs. 16 and 17). It ia a loog rectaogular platform about 78 
feet in length, and 11 feet high above the pavement of the 
FoninL Its end and side walls are of blocks of tufa, 2 Boman 
feet thick and 2 wide, but varying in length ; each block was 
carefully fastened to the next with wooden dovetul dowels, 




Fig. le. 

rial) of the Rustra auil tliu rurved platform beliiiid il. 
L. Tufa itbII with holes for rostra, and sinking* for the bronze 

pilasters. 
'. Tufk wtU *i the end nith no holes for rostra. 
1 Travertine piers. 
'. Hissing row of piers. 
'. Probable position of the door. 
'. Existing remains of the brick and concrete wail. 
. Marble slabs lining the front of the curved platfonu. 
'. Concrete core of the pUtfonn. 
. Umbilicus Komee. 
.. tliUiariom Aureuiu. 



all of which have decayed where they were exposed to the 
leather. A great part of this wall has been removed for 
building material, but at the south angle it is nearly perfect. 
The upper floor or platform was supported on a series of 
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travertine piers, of which there appear originally to have been 
two rows; on the top of these piers travertine lintels were 
laid, both longitudinally and across, forming a series of framed 
squares on which large travertine slabs were kid, thus forming 




Fig. 17. 
Section through front of Boatra, showing the marble lining, screen, and 
the hrouxe beaks, the poaitjou of which ia shown by the holes in the 
exiatlug tula wall. The details are to double scale. 

a level floor for the orators. Owing to the travertine piers 
being made of long blocks set on their ends, instead of on their 
"natural bed," most have given way through the stone splitting 
from end to end,' and at various periods in the third and 
fourth centuries the failing piers have been replaced or sup- 
ported on each side by the addition of masses of brick-faced 

' All (tratified stone ia atronger if laid in the same way as it was 
orif^ally depouted, and travertine is especially weak when set on end, 
owing to iti highly laminated i.tructiire. 
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concrete or arches under the stone lintels. Only one isolated 
pier now remains perfect^ and has fragments of its lintels still 
on it^ but the positions of the others can mostly be traced. 
Many more remain of the piers or pilasters which are set 
against the tufa walL One reason probably of the failure of 
the travertine piers was the weight of the many statues with 
which the Rostra were crowded. 

The back wall of the Rostra is of concrete, faced with brick 
and studded with iron nails, in the usual Roman fashion, to 
form a key for its stucco coating. This brick -facing is of 
especial interest, being the earliest example in Rome of known 
date (44 B.C) ; the whole of the under space of the Rostra was 
thickly covered with stucco, including the travertine piers and 
lintels. The under floor is of " herring-bone " brickwork, laid 
on concrete ; it is 2 feet 6 inches below the level of the Forum 
paving, probably to give headway under the lintels which 
carried the upper platform. At the end towards the Arch of 
Severus there are traces of an entrance to the space under the 
platform of the Rostra, No remains exist of any stairs, and 
the upper floor was probably reached from the curved platform 
behind, supposed to be the Grcecostasis (see below). 

The whole outside of the Rostra was lined with marble, 
having a richly moulded plinth and cornice ; none of the latter 
is in sUuy but many large pieces lie scattered near the column 
of Phocas ; its mouldings are very graceful in design and care- 
fully worked (see section in fig. 17). 

Along the top of the cornice runs a groove, with holes for 
metal fastenings, showing where marble cancdli or balustrades 
were fixed to prevent people being pushed off the platform. 
Part of one block is without this groove, showing that the 
screen was not continuous, but had a break in the middle, so 
that the figure of the orator, standing in the middle of the 
platform, would be visible from head to foot to the crowd 
below. Additional proof of this is given by a relief on the 
Arch of Constantine, which, though worthless as a work of art^ 




is of great antiquarian in- 
terest (see fig. 18). It re- 
preseote these Jiustra with a 
number of standing figures, 
and in the centre Constau- 
tine addressing the people. 
At the extreme ends arc 
two colossal seated statues. 
The balustrade along the 
top of the platfonn is care- 
fully shown, with its break 
in the centre. In the back- 
ground appear, on the left 
of the spectator, some of 
the arches of the Basilica 
Julia, next the Arch of 
Tiberius ; in the centre five 
columns with statues on 
them ; and on the right the 
triple Arch of Severus. 

A special point of in- 
terest in the remains of the 
Eoslra is the existence of 
some holes and metal pins, 
sufficient to show the num- 
ber and position of the 
bronze beaks of ships {ro^ra) 
which gave this platform its 
name. These are viaibte in 
the most complete part of 
the front wall at the south 
angle, and show that there 
were two tiers of rodra, 19 
in the lower, 20 in the upper 
tier, arranged alternately. 
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The holes hy which the beaks were fastened are about 2^ 
inches in diameter, drilled through the whole thickness of 
the tufa wall, and even through the travertine piers, where 
one happened to come in the way ; they of course also passed 
through the marble slabs which once lined the whole outside 
of the wall 

Where the lower tier of rostra were fixed there are also 
upright grooves (7 inches wide and 2 deep) sunk into the face 
of the tufa wall, probably made to hold bronze pilasters, which 
would appear at intervals along the marble facing. These 
upright grooves occur also on the end walls, though there are 
no holes for rostra. 

An arrangement of upright pilasters, which is probably 
somewhat similar to that of the Rostra^ still exists on the front 
of the curved platform behind. 

Along the end of the rostra by the Arch of Severus a con- 
siderable length of the moulded plinth of white Pentelic 
marble still remains in situ, though the tufa wall to which it 
was fastened is here wholly missing. 

The great care and accuracy with which the various parts 
of the marble lining were fixed is very remarkable, and a 
great variety of clamps, pins, and dowels, both bronze and 
iron, their ends run with lead, were used to fix each marble 
block to the adjacent ones, and also to the tufa wall behind. 
These can be well examined in the moulded plinth at the end 
and the sub-plinth in front ; and the whole face of the now 
exposed tufa wall is studded with iron fastenings, especially 
in the upright grooves mentioned above. 

The rostra fastened on the front of this platform are said 
to have been the original beaks of the ships from Antium, 
which Csesar transferred (Florus, i. 11), together with some of 
the statues which stood in or near the ancient Rostra ; among 
these were statues of Sulla and Pompey, together with two 
of Julius himself (Dion Cas& xlii. 18, and xliv. 4). Those 
of the ambassadors killed at FidensB possibly were destroyed 
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in the fire at the funeral of Clodius, as they do not Mem to 
have been among those on the new Rostra of Juliua Csesar — 
" Quorum statuce in Rostris steterunl usque ad iwstium menuniam," 
as Cicero says, PhU. ix. 2. On the existing Rostra the bleeding 
body of Julius Ciesar was shown by Antony to the crowd 
which thronged the Forum ; and on it Cicero's head and hands 
were fixed after his murder by Antony in 43 RC. 

Till the recent exposure of the remains of the Rostra it was 
usually thought that their form was curved or semicircular in 
plan, mainly on the evidence of a misunderstood reverse of a 
dtTiarius of the Gens LoUvi, with the legend PALIKANVS. It 
is more probable, however, that this coin represents a harbour 
with open arches, through which the beaks of ships at anchor 
are visibla In any case, even if Rostra are represented, it 
would be the original structure on the ComUiuvi, not the 
existing one, as the coin is earlier than the end of Julius 
Ceesar's reign. 

Id addition to the late masses of brick and concrete which 
now obscure the remains of the Rostra, there is at one end, by 
the Arch of Severus, a prolongation of the platform of very 
late date, apparently of the fourth century. Part of the 
original moulded plinth of the Rostra has been rudely refixed 
along this late extension, probably taken from the end which 
was concealed by this concrete addition (see Forum plate). 

Behind the Rostra, and coinciding with it in width, there 
are remains of a richly-decorated platform, curved in plan (see 
tig. 16). This is constructed of concrete made of tufa, pozzolana, 
and lime, with facing of Greek marbles, a great part of which 
still exists along about half its front. The moulded plinth is 
of Pentelic marble, and some of its blocks are incised with 
masons' marks, namely the Greek letters F, A, C> Z> H, O, and 
K. Above that are slabs of " Porta Santa " marble, with narrow 
pilasters of the same material at intervals of 3 feet. On the 
marble slabs are a number of metal pins, showing that they 
were decorated with metal emblemaia or reliefs, ^tc>\».\)Vj c>V 
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gilt bronza^ Above this there was once an entablature, prob- 
ably of white marble like the plinth ; none of it now remains, 
though the travertine blocks on which the cornice rested still 
exist along a great part of the curve. 

When the Rostra were complete it is evident that this 
richly-decorated front must have been wholly concealed ; and 
this fact, together with many small points in the construction 
of the two structures, leaves little doubt that the Rostra were 
built subsequently to the curved platform, which, having per- 
haps been built by some party or individual hostile to .Julius 
Csesar, was disregarded and its beauty concealed when he built 
the existing Rostra. 

The use of Greek marble shows that this platform can be 
but little earlier in date than the Rostra (44 B.c.) ; and it is 
the presence of this marble that has led Bunsen, Jordan, and 
others to pronounce it of late date, in spite of some known 
examples of the introduction of foreign marbles into Rome in 
the first half of the first century B.C. 

The level of this platform appears to have coincided with 
that of the Rostra, and the top of the two structures probably 
formed one imbroken floor, the access to which was from the 
higher groimd behind, against the slope of which the curved 
platform is set 

The position of the ancient Grcecostasis, near the original 
Rostra, is mentioned above, and it is possible that this curved 
platform is the Grcecostasis rebuilt on a second site, as is 
the case with the Rostra themselves.^ The original Gr<Bcostasis 

^ The adornment of marble with metal decorations was a common 
practice among the Greeks, and largely followed by their Roman imitators. 
A notable example was the zoophoros or frieze of part of the Erechthcum 
in Athens ; which is of dark Eleusinian marble, and had figures of gilt 
bronze attached to it ; see Otto Jahn, Pausanics deacriplio Arcis 
Athenarum, p. 51 ; Bonn, 1880. 

^ It most, however, be admitted that there is very little evidence to 
connect this curved platform with the Oroecostasis. 
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is mentioned by Varro in the passage quoted, p. 148, and by 
Cicero (Ad. Quini. fr. H. 1), who mentions the noise made on it 
by the partisans of Clodius to disturb the Senat« in the C'laia. 

The later structure was restored by Antoninus Plus (see 
Capitohnus, Ant. Piiis, cap. 8), and again by Diocletian (Catal. 
Imp. Vien., printed by Prelier, Begiemen, p. 143), in both 
cases after injury by fire, a fact which seems to show that, 
at least in later times, it had some sort of Forticas, roofed over 
to protect those on the platform from sun or rain ; but as the 
whole of its marble Qoor is missing there are no existing 
proofs of this. 

The Umbilicus Ronue. — At the north end of the supposed 
Gracostasis there is a curious cylindrical structure in concrete 
faced with brick, and lined with thin slabs of marble, evidently 
of late date, probably of the third century ; it is in three 
stages, each smaller than the one below. This is probably the 
Uminlicus Ri/ma, or central point of the city, known only from 
its mention in the catalogues of the Notitia and the EinseidUn 
MS. (see Prelier, Regionen, Reg. viii. and Urlich, Cod. Top. 
Rom.) 

The notion of marking a central point with a cylindrical 
object was probably suggested by the sacred Omphahs at 
Delphi, a conical stone covered with gold net-work.^ 

Another theory is that the cylinder on the " Gnecoslasis " 
was the base of agilt bronze statue of the Genius Popvli Romam, 
set up by Aurelian, but its form is quite unlike that of the 
pedestal of a statue.^ 

The Milliarium Aureum. — The corresponding position at the 
opposite end of the curved platform was probably occupied by 

' ThU is shown od fe(r(uiracA)ruDftheSeleacidie,eBpeciatl;of Antiochna 
III., uid with more detail on a Cue paiDl«d vaae or the 4th century B.C. 
8e« JaliD, Vasenbilder, Hamburg, 183B. 

' This view is supported by Becker, Handhuch, i. p. 360, who maintains 
Uiat the Milliarium and UinHlicui were identical in spite of their being 
Mpftrately catAlog:ued in the Ifolilia. 
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a much earlier monument, the MUliariwm Aureum, a gilt bronze 
column inscribed with the names and distances of the chief 
towns on the roads which radiated through the thirty-seven 
gates of Rome mentioned by Pliny, HisL Nat, iiL 9. 

It was erected by Augustus in 29 B.C., and its position is 
indicated by Tacitus (HisL i. 27), who records that Otho and 
the Praetorian conspirators who killed Galba met ^^ad Milli- 
arium Aureum sub cede Saiumi " (see Plutarch, Galbaf 24 ; and 
Schol. ad Suet. Otho, 6). 

It is also mentioned in the Noiitia, Reg. viiL, as being by the 
Vicus Jugarius. Its position, as shown on the Forum plate, 
agrees with these indications, being near the start of the Vicus 
Jugarius, and close to the great flight of steps which led up to 
the Temple of Saturn, During excavations near this point, 
Canina found some marble fragments which probably belonged 
to the pedestal of this pillar. These consist of a curved moulded 
plinth, and frieze with floriated reliefs, and the base of a square 
pilaster, into which the curved part fits. The square base is 
now among a heap of fragments by the south end of the 
Rostra, and the curved fragments have recently been placed 
in their (supposed) original position.^ 

The Temple of Saturn occupies the site of the prehistoric 
AUar to Saturn, mentioned above. It is clearly identified from 
the description of its position in the MonumentumAncyranum (see 
below, p. 170), and various passages in classical writings; and, 
moreover, it is shown on the marble plan (see Forum plate). 

Varro {Lin, Lat. v. 42) speaks of it as being "in faucibus 
CapiioliV\' and Servius^ (Ad. AEn, ii. 115) says that it is in front 

^ For detailed and illustrated accounts of the Rostra and the adjacent 
monuments see Jordan and Fabricius in Ann. Inst, for 1888, with plates 
in Mon. Inst. ; Nichols, Oli Avanzi del Rostri, etc., 1885 ; and a paper 
by the author in Archceologia {Soc Ant. Lon.), read November 1884. 

' Servius is a name used to include many unknown early commentators 
on Virgil ; an excellent edition is being brought out by Thilo and Hagen, 
Leipsic, 1881-6. 
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of the Ctivus Capitdinus, and near the Temple of Cmuord. The 
Forum plate ehowa the manner in which the CHvus Capitolinus 
winds round it on its way up from the Forum to the CapHolium, 
on the lower outlying slope of which the temple is set Its site 
is accurately described by Dionyaiua (l 34) — irapa ri} pt^ij to5 
\o^ov, Kark rtiir avohov rr/v ^t? to KairtraiKiOv if>epovaav 
diri) T^; a^opav. This temple was one of especial importance, 
as it appears to have contained the chief public treasury — 
" Templum Saturni in quo el ararium fiteral" ServiuB, Ad. j^n. 
iL 116; and Macrobiua, Soiwm. i. 8, "cedemveroSalurniterarium 
Romani esse volwrunl." These passives show clearly that the 
j-Erarium SaluTni was part of the temple, and not in the so- 
called Tabularmm, as some archieologists have asserted. 

This treasury was presided over by Qiueslores or Prm/edi, 
with many subordinate officials ; Suet. Cluwl. 34 ; and Tac 
Ann. xiii. 28-9. In several inscriptions these officials are 
mentioned ; on the ground-floor of the Capitoline Museum is 
preserved a small marble pedestal of a statue of the elder 
Faustina, dedicated by a viator (a messenger) of a Quastor 
(erarii Sitlumi ;^ see also Gudius, Ani. Inscrip. p. 125, and two 
inscriptions in the Vatican Museum. 

According to Varro (ap. Macrob. Saturn, i, 8) the original 
Temple of Salum was founded by the last Tarquin, and dedi- 
cated by T. Lartius, the first dictator, in 501 KC. ; but Livy 
(il 31), and Dionysius (vi. 1) attribute it to the consulship of 
A. Sempronius and M, Minucius, three years later. In the 
reign of Augustus it was rebuilt on an enlai^ed scale by 
Munatius Plancua The only portion remaining of this date ia 
part of the very lofty podium which towers above the Vicas 
Jiigarius, built of massive blocks of travertine, and part of the 
lowest course of the facing of Pentelic marble with which 
the whole was once lined. It is interesting to note remains 
of a small marble staircase which apparently led from the end 

' This waa the iOBcription which wu foand iu th« itdietUa, between the 
Temples of Vespasian uid Concord (see p. 315). 
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of the Sacra Via into a chamber formed in the massive concrete 
substructure of the great flight of steps in front of the temple. 
The start of this little side entrance, with much worn steps of 
white marble, rests on massive blocks of travertine. The 
chamber thus formed under the main staircase may have been 
used to store money or valuables, like the similar little room 
in the podium of the Temple of Castor, and elsewhere. At 
one side of this little staircase there is a large block of traver- 
tine projecting from the podium of the temple, and in it are 
large holes for metal fastenings, showing that on it once rested 
a statue or column, by the side of the steps into the little 
chamber. 

In the sixteenth century a fragment of the frieze was found 
dating from the rebuilding of the temple in the time of 
Augustus, it was inscribed L PLANCVS L • F • COS • IMPER • 
ITER • DE • MANIB. . . . (Cor. In. LaL vi. 1316). This im- 
portant fragment is now lost. The upper part of the temple 
now existing, with the eight columns, and clumsily patched 
entablature, belong to the last rebuilding by Diocletian after 
a fire. The columns, which are of gray and red Egyptian 
granite, are probably older than this, but were hurriedly reset 
in a very careless way, some being upside-down. On the 
existing rude entablature is part of the inscription which 
recorded the restoration of Diocletian, once inlaid with bronze 
letters. . . . SENAT VS • POPVLVS • QVE • ROMANVS • IN- 
CENDIO • CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT. 

Adjoining or near to the Temple of Saturn was another 
treasury, the Temple of Ops, in which were stored the 700 
million sesterces left by Julius Csesar at his death (Cic. Phil. 
ii. 37). 

Livy (xxvii. 10) mentions another treasury called the 
jSrarium Sandius, in which a reserve store of gold was kept 
for special emergencies ; the hollow throne of Jupiter Capitolinus 
was for long used as a similar hiding-place for gold. 

The Ficus Jugarvas (see plate of Forum) started from the end 
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of the Sacra ViOy and passed between the Temple of Saium and 
the Basilica Julia towards the CapUolium and Tarpeian Bockf 
which overhung this road, so that on one occasion, in 192 
B.a, a fall of tufa rock from the cliff of the Capitolium 
killed several persons walking in the Ftcus Jugarius ; Livy, 
XXXV. 21. 

Thence the road passed on to the Porta Carmentalis in the 
Servian wall ; by it stood an ancient altar to Juno Jitga the 
patroness of marriage, from which its name was derived. 
Near the commencement of the Vicus Jugarius there are 
remains of a brick and concrete arch or gateway, once faced 
with marble (see plate) ; it is not earlier than the fourth 
century, and was built abutting on one side against the marble- 
lined podium of the Temple of Saturn, while the other pier of 
this arch was set against one of the marble piers of the Basilica 
Julia^ a perfect print of which still exists in the concrete of 
the gate, though the marble pier itself has disappeared. 

Near this point but across the adjacent Sacra Via was pro- 
bably the position of the Arch of Tiberius, The Forum plate 
shows how the Sahara Via is contracted at this end, very pos- 
sibly to bring it within the single opening of Tiberius's Arch. 
Tacitus {Ann. ii. 41) describes it as being ^^ propter cedem 
Saiurni,^^ and records that it was erected in 17 A.D. in honour 
of Tiberius, on account of the re-capture by Germanicus of the 
standards lost by Varus in Germany. Several fragments of 
this arch made o'f Greek marble were found by Canina near the 
supposed site, and according to him traces of its travertine 
foundations were also discovered, but these are now difficult 
to trace. One fragment, a voussoir of the arch, now lies near 
the column of Phocas ; a piece of the attic, with fragmentary 
inscription, is now in the Sacra Via, opposite the Basilica Jvlia^ 
and another is on the platform of the Porticus Deorum Consen- 
tium ; both have deeply sunk matrices for bronze letters. 

The Basilica Julia. Next in order of position comes the 
great Basilica Julia (see plate), bounded on the north-east 
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side by the Sacra Via, on the north-west end by the Ficus 
Jugarius, and on the south-east by the Vicus Tuscus. As 
mentioned above, this site was partly occupied in early times 
by the row of shops first built by Tarquinius Priscus; and 
according to some archaeologists by the first Roman Basilica 
called Sempronia, but this latter probably stood farther away 
from the Forum towards the Velabrum,^ 

The early history of the Basilica Julia is concisely given 
in a very important passage of the MonumerUum AncyranuTn, or 
Ancyrsean copy of the epitaph of Augustus, who is supposed to 
say— FORVM • IVLIVM • ET • BASILICAM • QVAE • FVIT 
INTER • AEDEM • CASTORIS • ET • AEDEM • SATVRNI- 
COEPTA • PROFLIGATAQVE • OPERA • A • PATRE • MEO- 
PERFECI • ET • EANDEM • BASILICAM • CONSVMPTAM- 
INCENDIO • AMPLIATO • EIVS • SOLO • SVB . TITVLO- 
NOMINIS • FILIORVM • INCOHAVI • ET • SI • VIWS* 
NON • PERFECISSEM • PERFICI • AB • HAEREDIBVS 
[MEIS • IVSSI]. See also Suet. Aug, 29. According to these 
accounts the Basilica was begun by Julius Caesar, and com- 
pleted by Augustus, who named it Julia after his adoptive 
father; it was soon after destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by 
Augustus on an enlarged scale in honour of his grandsons 
Caius and Lucius (the " filii " of the above inscription). See 
Dion Cass. Ivi. 27. 

The Basilica Julia was one of the many buildings which were 
restored by Severus : an inscription foimd near it records that 
this was done in 199 A.D., after a fire. It was again burnt in 
282 A. D., and restored by Diocletian ; and a final restoration 
is recorded on an inscribed pedestal which now stands in the 
exposed part of the Viaus Jugarius, at the end of the Basilica ; 
this last restoration was the work of Gabinius Vettius Pro- 
bianus, Praefect of the city in 377, A.D. 

^ The Basilica Sempronia was near the Statue of Vortumnus^ see below, 
and the inscribed pedestal of this statue was found in the sixteenth century 
by the Vicus Tuscus, not far from the Church of S. Teodoro. 
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During the Middle Ages this enonnouB building was treated 
as a marble quarry, and almost wholly removed for building- 
material or burnt into lime on the spot During the excavsr 
tions of Canina three limekilns vere found within the area of 
this one building, a fact vhich explains why bo yery little 
remains of this once massive and lofty Basilica.^ 

In plan the Basilica Julia was a large double Porlicas,^ with 
two tiers of columns one over t^e other ; open on three sides, 
and having a range of rooms two or three stories high on the 
south-west side — that away from the Forum, Some very inter- 
esting remains of these rooms, and traces of the staircase, still 
exist, and are partially excavated near the west comer. These 
are built of tufa, with bands of travertine at intervals, and 
travertine pilasters at the end of each division walL This 
part possibly dates from the time of Julius Cfesar. Augustus 
appears to have rebuilt the main building, with arches and 
engaged columns of Luna marble, two stories in height, the 
lower order being Tuscan in style. Part of two of these piers 
have recently been exposed by the side of the Ficus Jvganoi ; 
they are built of massive blocks of marble, carefully jointed, 
and once covered with a thin coat of opus aibarium or fine 
stucco, to receive coloured decoratioa ' The lower part of one 
of these piers is well preserved. The double aisle, which 
surrounded three sides, was vaulted in concrete, forming an 
upper fioor, from which the public listened to the trials which 
were being conducted in the area below (see Pliny, Ep. vi. 33), 
where four separate tribunals of the Cetdummri were held, 

' It has unhappily been much falsified b; needless restoration ; ae&rlj 
■11 the brick piers are quite modeni, and the one that has been reatored 
io stone has been ahown, by recent discoTeriea, to be unlike the andent 

* It nbould bo noted that the word Fortiaa has a meaning quite 
differont to that of the Engliah word Portko. Forticui uaoally means a 
building vith its roof supported by one or more rows of columns ; either 
in one straight line or enclosing a space like a cloister. 
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including as many as 180 Judices or jurors. It was here that 
the younger Pliny practised as an advocate, and the Emperor 
Trajan held courts of justice (Dion Cass. Ixxxviii. 10). One 
of the late reliefs on Constantine's arch shows this or a similar 
Basilica^ with its upper galleries {moeniana) crowded with people, 
who appear to be sheltered from the sun by curtains hung in 
the open arches. The large central space appears to have 
been without a roof, as the span is too great to admit of one ; 
over this an awning was probably stretched, as was sometimes 
the case with the whole central area of the Forum. Low 
marble screens or canceUi shut in the otherwise open arches on 
the ground-floor : a great number of fragments of these screens 
are scattered about the Fonmi, and the sub -plinth of one 
remains in situ, near the existing marble pier at the north- 
west end. The space under the double aisles is paved with 
massive slabs of white marble; and the central area had a 
very rich pavement of Oriental coloured marbles, namely, 
Pavonazetto, Cipollino, Giallo ArUico, and Africano, arranged in 
concentric squares. On the white marble paving many 
tdbulm lusoruB or gaming tables are incised : a few have 
inscriptions cut near them, with allusions to their use, e,g, 
VINCES • GAVDES • PERDES • PLANGIS. The dice-players 
of the Forum are mentioned by Cicero (Phil, ii 23), "Hominem 
nequissimum qui rum dvbitaret vel in Faro alea ludere" 

Suetonius (CcU, 37) mentions that it was one of Caligula's 
amusements to throw money from the roof of the Basilica Julia 
among the crowd in the Forum below : the summit of this 
building was probably a link in the bridge by which this 
madman united the Palatine palace to the Tem;ple of Jupiter 
on the Capitolium, The Temple of Augustus is mentioned by 
Suetonius (Cal, 22) as forming part of this bridge — ^^ Super 
Templum Divi Augustiy ponte transmisso, Palatium Capitoliumque 
conjunxit " / and this is very strong evidence to show that the 
large brick and concrete structure, once lined with marble, which 
stands at the foot of the Palatine (see plate), is the Temple of 
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Avgudvs^ about the site of which so many theories have been 
invented. The start of Caligula's bridge poseibly exists in 
the upper part of the palace {see p. Ill), and in its course 
towards the. CapiloUum it must have passed over this stately 
building. Thence there was probably a wooden bridge to the 
roof of the Basilica Julia, and then a second wooden erection to 
bridge over the space from the Ba^lica to the Temph of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. No traces remain of these intermediate steps, which 
were probably removed at the death of the insane emperor. 

ITie Vicus TustMs, starts from the Sacra Via, passing between 
the end of the Basiliai Julia and the Temph of Cashr, and so 
on through the Fdabrum to the Ctrcus Maximus. At many 
points along this line its basalt paving has been exposed at 
various times ; only the piece by the Forum is now visible. 
According to the legend it was called the Ficits Tusctts, or 
" Etruscan road," from the soldiers of the Etruscan chief Ctelius 
Yibennus, the ally of Romulus, who settled in the quarter 
through which this street was made. The suspicions of the 
Bomans caused them to be transferred to this site from their 
original and more commanding settlement on the Ctelian Hill, 
the name of which was said to be derived from their chief 
CsbHus : See Varro, Lin. Lot. v. 46 ; Liv. xxvii. 37 ; and Tac. 
Ann. iv. 65. 

A very ancient statue of Vortumnus, one of the chief 
Etruscan deities, stood near the commencement of the Fiaia 
Tuscus, a httle to the south-west of the Basilica, where its 
pedestal (restored by Diocletian) was found in 1549; the part 
of its inscription then discovered was VORTVMNVS - TEM- 
PORIBVS . DIOCLETIANI ■ ET ■ MAXIMIANI . . . 
{Cor. I. L. vi. 804.) This interesting pedestal is now lost, but 
a drawing of it, with MS. note by Ligorio, exists in Cod. Voi. 
3439, fol. 46. Propertius (Ekg. IV, ii) gives an interesting 
account of Vortumnus, and (I. 50) mentions the derivation of 

' The Temple of Avyastm wm b«gnn bj Tiberiiu, and finiahed b; 
Caligula ; Snet. Cal. 21. 
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the name Ficus Tuscus; see also Pseudo-Ascon. ad Cic. Ferr, 
II. i. 59. 

In later times a number of sellers of thus, perfume, and in- 
cense, lived in this street, which was sometimes named after 
them, Ficus Thuraiius: Hor. Sat, II. iii. 228, and Epis, ii. 
269. The shameful neglect of the repairs of this important 
street, much used by religious processions, is one of the charges 
brought by Cicero {Ferr, II. L 69) against Verres, whose duty 
it had been as aedile to keep it in good order. 

The Temple of Castor^ on the south-east side of the Ficus 
Tuscus, is clearly identified by the marble plan, see plate ; and 
its position is indicated by the passage in the Avcyrcean inscrip- 
tion quoted above (p. 1 70). The Temple was originally founded 
to commemorate the apparition in the Forum of the twin 
brothers. Castor and Pollux,^ who announced the victory of 
the Dictator Aulus Postumus at Lake Regillus, in 496 RC, 
and watered their horses at the Pons Juturaoe, close by the site 
of the Temple. The Temple was dedicated in 482 b.c. by the 
son of the victorius dictator, who was created duumvir for that 
special purpose, Liv. iL 20 and 42; Dionys. vi. 13; Plut. 
Cmol 3 ; Ov. Fast, L 707. 

Lake Regillus is now dried up, but traces of it are believed 
to exist in the plain between Gabii and the modem village of 
Colonna, about 1 3 miles from Home. 

In 119 B.C. the Temple of Castor was restored by the 
consul, L. Metellus Dalmaticus (Ascon. ad. Cic. Pro Scaur, 46) ; 
and, in the reign of Augustus, 6 A.D., it was rebuilt by Tiberius 
and Drusus out of the spoils taken in Germany (Suet. Tib. 20 ; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 8, 27) ; to which period belong the three existing 
Corinthian columns and rich entablature of Greek marble, very 
graceful in design, and of the most perfect workmanship, per- 
haps the most beautiful architectural fragment in Eome. The 
design is almost pure Greek in style and detail, but one con- 

^ Though dedicated jointly to both brothers, the temple waa usually 
called after Castor only : Suet. J, Ccts, 10. 
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structional peculiarity sliows the Roman timidity in the use of 
the flat marble lintel : the frieze is jointed bo as to fonn a flat 
arch, throwing its weight, and that of the cornice, directly on 
to tlie columns — a needless precaution. 




Fig. 19. 
riao of the Temple of Caetor, showiDg 
A. Pedeatal of odb of the two stataeg. 
B6B. Spurs oF foundatioQ wall, of tiaTertins 
eniating columiiH. 
C. Steps to small chamber in the concrete 



tnfa, under the three 
of the podium. 



D. Elxisting bit of mosaic paving of earlier building. 

The Temple was iwjmlyU, with only eleven colamns on 
the sides; see plate and fig. 19. It stands on a lofty ^oiftuni, 
about 32 feet high, which was wholly lined with Pentelic 
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marble, having a richly moulded cornice, and wide flat pilasters 
with moulded bases, one below each column of the peristyle. 
Parts of these, which still exist below the three standing 
columns, are now exposed to sight, and bases of others exist 
on the opposite side in the Vicus Tuscus, In front was a wide 
flight of marble steps down to the ancient line of the Sacra 
Vitty and there were also small stairs on each side. 

By the side stair in the Vicus Tuscus there was a door, the 
worn marble sill of which still exists, leading into a small 
chamber formed in the concrete core of the podium^ probably 
one of those strong rooms for storing plate and money, which 
existed in many Koman Temples;^ the one in this temple is 
alluded to by Juvenal {SaL xiv. 260). 

Within the Celkb fragments of a mosaic floor exist, evidently 
earlier in date than the rebuilding of 6 A.D., as is shown by 
the level of this mosaic being considerably below the marble 
bases of Tiberius's columns. It is a simple lozenge pattern, 
made of white marble and gray lava, and has all the character- 
istics of late Eepublican mosaic, having tesserce smaller and more 
neatly fitted than was usual in the mosaic of Imperial times. 
Similar mosaics of about the same date exist in the Eegia (see 
p. 188), and in the so-called House of Livia on the Palatine, 
see p. 103. 

The construction of the podium of this Temple is a very in- 
teresting example of the wonderful care and solidity with which 
Koman Temples of the best period were constructed (see fig. 
19).2 Solid walls, 8 feet thick, of enormous blocks of the 
hardest tufa, each carefully clamped to the adjacent blocks, are 
built under all the walls of the cella^ forming a sort of box 
with sides 22 feet high ; the whole interior of which, with the 

^ As for example in the Temples of Concord, Saturn, and that of Divus 
Julias. 

' Part of the very interesting foundation walls of the temple have lately 
been concealed and falsified by the most, needless and senseless restoration 
of the substructure under one of the missing columns. 
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exception of the small cbiunber above mentioned, was filled in 
solid with a dense mass of concrete, which set into one block like 
one immense stona From these tufa walls other massive spur 
walls project at right angles, and on the ends of these thecolumna 
of theperisiyle were set The spur walls are of tufa, except the 
part immediately under each column, which is of travertine, 
the harder stone being used at the points of greatest pressure. 

These spur walls were also strengthened laterally by flat 
travertine arches, spanning the intorcolumniations from wall 
to wall just below the columns. 

The whole result of this elaborate and massive construction 
is an amount of strength far in excess of what was actually 
required, showing the most lavish expenditure of both labour 
and material 

Cicero {Verr. U L 49 seq.) tells an interesting story of how 
Verres extorted money out of a pretended restoration of the 
Temple of Castor. He mentions that the columns were 
dealbata — that is, covered with the hard white stucco made of 
pomided marble {Opus albarimn), which was usually applied 
as a ground for coloured decorations. The building referred 
to is of course the earlier one, which existed before the re- 
building by Tiberius and Dnisns. The columns of this were 
probably not of marble but p^erino, which appears to have 
been always coated with stucco. 

The Temple of Castor was occasionally used as a meeting- 
place for the senate (Cic. sup. dt.), and its lofty podium was 
used, like the Rostra, as a tribunal for orators (Plut SuUa, 8 ; 
Cic. Pro Sad. 15). It was the scene of many fierce political 
struggles, and even riots, especially in the time of M&rius and 
Sulla, and when Julius Caesar, during his joint-consulship with 
Bibulus, advocated his Agrarian law (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 6). 
Again, shortly after, when the I'ecall of Cicero from exile 
was proposed, Clodius and his party fortified themselves in 
the Temple, and broke up the steps to render access difficult : 
Cic. In Pis. 5. 
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A door was broken in the back wall of the Cetta^ behind 
the statues of Castor and Pollux, by the insane Caligula, who 
connected the temple with his new palace at the north angle 
of the Palatine, and used to offer himself for worship, standing 
between the twins : Suet. Cai, 22. 

Near the Temple of Castor was another Tribunal for orations, 
probably only a wooden suggestum, called the Tribunal Aurelium: 
Cic. In Fis. 5, and Fro Sexi, 15.^ 

The Fons Jutumce existed in some form till Imperial 
times (Ov. Fast, i. 705, and Dionys. vi 13), probably as a 
marble fountain or tank. Eemains of a circular travertine 
structure near the Temple of Castor (see Forum plate) have 
been supposed to belong to this; but their form — a sort 
of curb, with a channel for rain-water — makes it more 
probable that they belonged to the Futeal Scribonis or Libonis 
(Hor. Ep, L 19, 8, and Sat, ii 6, 35), a circular marble 
structure like a well -mouth, used to protect some spot 
where lightning had fallen, or where some sacred object was 
buried^ The Fvieal Scribonis is shown on a denarius of the 
Oens Scribonia, ornamented with reliefs of lyres and hanging 
garlands. 

Near the side of the Sacra Via, opposite the Temple of 
Castor, stand the scanty remains of the Heroon or Temple of 
the deified Julius Caesar, built by Augustus in 42 B.a, as re- 
corded in the Ancyrsean inscription — AEDEM • DIVI • IVLI 
. . . FECI Dion Cassius (xlvii. 18), says that this Heroon 
was built on the spot where Caesar's body was burnt. Ovid 
{Ep. ex ForUOy IL ii. 85) mentions it as being near the Temple 

^ This, or a similar Tribonal, is shown on a bronze medal of Kero, 
with the legend— CONOiariom II. DATum POPulo Bomano. Froehner, 
Medallions de VEmpire, p. 14, Paris, 1878. 

' Another puUal (by the Comitium) enshrined the spot where the 
miracnlous razor and whetstone of the aognr Attus Navios were boried, 
lAyjt i< 36 ; and Cic. De IHvin, i. 17. It clearly was distinct from the 
PuUcU Scribonis. 
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of Castor, and (Metam. xv, 841) facing towards the Forum 
and the Capitol. Further indications of its site are given by 
Statins {SUv. i. 22-66) in his description of the buildings near 
the statue of Domitian, so that no doubt whatever exists as 
to its identificatioa 

Before the Temple was built a column of Numidiao 
marble, 20 feet high, inscribed PAEENTI ■ PATRIAE, waa 
set by the senate on the site of Cfesar'a funeral pyre (SueL J. 
Cos. 85) ; according to Appian {Bdl. Civ. ii 148) an altar was 
also dedicated to Julius on this spot. 

Though only the concrete core of the Podium and a few 
marble fragments now exist, yet the plan of the Temple can 
be fairly well made out, mainly from the voids in the concrete, 
which show the position of the massive tufa walls in the 
podiwm, built as substructures to support the marble columns 
and walls of the upper Temple. These were arranged on a 
similar system to that of the Temple of Castor, except that 
there were no projecting spur-walls, as this Temple had no 
peristyle. Prints of the great blocks are visible on the face of 
the concrete core, but all the stone itself has been removed 
for building material. 

The plan of this Temple is quite unique ; it consisted of 
two parts — first a platform which projected at a lower level 
in front of the Temple, and waa approached by two stairs. 

The central part of the front of this saggestum or platform, 
once wholly lined with marble, is hollowed into a semi-circular 
recess ; this is now fiUed up with late concrete and masonry, 
probably of the third or fourth century ; its original form is 
shown on the Forum plate. To some part of this front were 
affixed the bronze beaks of the ships taken by Augustus at 
Actium, Dion Cass. li. 19 ; and hence this podium was known 
as the Ro^ra Julia, being so called to distinguish it from the 
original or Rostra veiera. 

It appears probable that this very unusual form for the 
taggettum was adopted in order that the apddal recess might 
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inclose the pre-existing column or altar, in which case the 
orator probably stood on one side of the recess. 

Suetonius (Aug, 100) mentions that funeral orations in 
honour of Augustus were delivered both from the Rostra Julia 
and the ancient Rostra — " Bifariam laudatus esty jpro cede Divi 
Jvlii a TiheriOy et pro rostris veterHms a Druso;** see also Dion 
Cass. liv. 35. 

Bronze coins of Augustus and Hadrian have representations 
of this building. On a second Brass of the former Emperor 
the podium with the bronze Rostra fixed to it is shown, and on 
it Hadrian addressing people standing below. 

The Temple of Julius Coesar itself is raised considerably 
higher than the platform in front of it, from which it was 
reached by steps up to the prostyle portico. It was probably 
a ConnthidJi prostyle heocastyle building — that is, having a portico 
at one end, with six columns in front, and no free columns 
at the back and sides; according to Vitruvius, iii. 2, it was 
pycknostyley having, that is, the columns closely set together. 
The cella appears to have been very small and shallow. 
Fragments exist on and near the Temple of the main cornice, 
including pieces of the horizontal part along the sides and the 
sloping part of the pediment in front 

Only one bit remains of the cella floor, paved with simple 
marble mosaic. A long piece of marble step, on the side 
towards the Temple of Castor^ marks the old extent of the 
podium, and the start of one of the front stairs, with worn 
step, is still in situ. 

The rudely -worked plinth moulding against the late 
masonry, which now fills up the apsidal recess, was probably 
copied from the plinth of the original part, none of which 
now remains. 

The appearance of this Temple, first with its lofty podium, 
and then the Temple proper rising high above that, must have 
been very strange. Several allusions to its abnormal height 
occur in classical writings, e.g, Ovid, Ep. ex. Pon. H. ii 85 — 



/ 
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' ' Fratribua^ canmiia,^ qwa, proxitna ttmpla tenentet, 
Divui ai eaxeUa Julitu ode videl." 
The Temple of Vesta, of which remains exiet at the southern 
angle of the Fonim, was the moat sacred of all the shrines of 
Eome. The ever-burning fire which it contained, symbohsing 
the family hearlk {Fe<rrLa), or centre of home life, was prob- 
ably derived from some long-forgotten prehistoric period when 
the use of flint and steel was unknown, and fire could only 
be kindled by the slow and laborious process of nibbing one 
piece of wood against another. During this primitive time a 
village would naturally guard against the misfortune of finding 
itself without fire by combining to keep up and watch in some 
sheltered hut an ever-burning fire, from which the villagers 
might at any time relight their extinguished embers. This 
hut would for general convenience be set in the centre of the 
village, and would soon acquire a sacred character, and develop 
into the most important feature of a religious cult To watch 
this fire would naturally be the duty of women, especially of 
those who were not burdened with the cares of maternity; 
and hence may have arisen the virgin priestesses, whose moat 
important duty it was to feed the sacred fira A survival of 
this prehistoric custom appears to have existed in the rule 
which enacted that, if the sacred fire ever did go out, it was to 
be rekindled by the primitive method of friction, and the 
negligent Vestal was to be punished by scourging In later 
times the much easier method of relighting by a burning glass 
was permitted. In either case the rekindling was done by 
the Pontifex Mazimus. 

According to tradition the Temple of Vesta was founded 
by Numa, who transferred the centre of this cult from Alba 
Longa to Rome, together with the four Vestal vitgins, ita 
priestesses; Plut. Nmn. 10, and Dionya. li. 66. 

One of the later kings, Tarquinius Friscua or Servius 

' Cutor uid PoUnz. 

* Qermanicui uid Dmma an sllnded to. 
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Tullius, increased the number of the Vestals to six. They 
were elected at the age of between six and ten, and took vows 
for thirty years, at the expiration of which the Vestal was 
free to leave the priesthood and marry ; which, however, was 
rarely done. 

In return for their arduous duties the Vestals had a number 
of special privileges, and lived in a style of great luxury ; the 
penalty for a breach of chastity was the horrible one of being 
buried alive at a place near the Colline Gate, known as the 
Campus Sceleratus ; see Dionys. x. 40; and Pliny (Epis, iv. 11), 
who gives a most vivid and pathetic account of a Vestal who 
was treated in this way by order of Domitian, on bare sus- 
picion and without a fair trial. Her supposed lover was 
scourged to death on the Comiiivm, 

In addition to the sacred fire, the Vestals had under their 
charge some of the relics, on the preservation of which the 
welfare and even existence of the Roman State was supposed 
to depend — "faialepignus Romani Imperii^" Liv. xxvi. 27.^ 

One of these was the Palladium saved by ^neas from the 
burning Troy : see Lucan, Pharsal, ix. 992. It appears prob- 
able that these relics were preserved, not in the Temple, but in 
the Atrium Vesta or House of the Vestals. (See below, p. 188.) 

The shrine of Vesta, Fearloy the personification of the 
Hearth, was not a Templum in the stridt sense of the word : 
not, that is, a building inaugurated so that it could not be used 
for meetings of the Senate, but was an j^des Sacra : Servius, 
Ad. jSn, viL 153 ; and AuL Gel. xiv. 7. 

The circular form of the shrine symbolised the round 
earth, and its dome or tholus the canopy of heaven. The fire- 
altar occupied the place of a statue of the goddess.^ 

The original Temple was destroyed by the Gauls in 390 
B.C., when the Vestals escaped to Caere in a waggon, having 
first buried the fakUe pignus in a clay vessel or dolium in the 

^ The whole number of these sacred objects was seven, see p. 228, note. 
2 " Eflfigiem nullam Vesta nee ignis habet "— Ov. Fast. vL 298. 
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Forum, a spot which aftenr&rds became sacred under the 
name ddiola : Liv. v. 40. 

The Temple was burnt again in 241 B.C., when the 
Pontifez Maximus Metellus saved the sacred relics from the 
flames at the expense of his own eyesight : Dionys. il. 66. 

The Temple was again burnt in the great fire of Nero's 
reign : Tac Ann. xv. 39-41, and Suet Nero, 38 ; and lastly in 
the time of Commodus : Herodian, i. 14 ; after which it was 
rebuilt by Severus, to which period the existing marble 
fragments beloi^. 

In the time of the elder Phny its dome was remarkable 
for its tiles of Syracuaan bronze (Hist. Nai. zxxiv. 7). 

The Temple of Yesta is shown on bronze medallions of 
Faustina the elder, LuciUa, Crispina, and Julia Domna; see 
Frcehner, MidaHlcna de Fempire Bomain, Paris, 1S78, pp. 76, 
96, 146, and 159; and also on a marble relief now in the TJfl^ 
at Florence. These, with the help of the existing concrete 
podiwn, and marble fragments of columns, entablature, and 
kKtmaria, enable a fairly accurate restoration of the Temple 
to bo made (see fig, 20). It closely resembles the round 
temple in the Forum Boarium by the Tiber,' which used 
formerly to be mistaken for the Temple of Vesta, on account 
of Horace's lines, Od. I. iL 13 — 

" Vidimus Jtavwm Tibcriim, rttoHit _ 

LiUoTt Etnaeo vioUnter untju 

In d^eetum motrnmenta regit 

Templague Voice." 

The great flood of 1877 showed, however, that even now 

> DnriiiB the fifteeatb ud Biiteenth centoriea the Forum Magtum 
ma often confused witli the Formn Boariwn; ptitly perhaps Trom ila 
meduBval name, (he Campo Vaeeino, which vm taken to he a tranelatitm 
of Forwm Boarium. The aa-called Ttmtb of S. Lukt at EpheBOS, a HomsD 
temple of about the time of Sevenu, woe almost an exact copy of the 
Temple of Testa ; onlj scanty remains of it now exist. 
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the waters of the Tiber could reach to this point in the Forum. 
Martial, £p. i. 71, 3, clearly describes this site 

" Quari* ittr t Dieam. Vidnum CaMora eancc 
Trannbii FaUe, virgituamgve domum." 
The "mrffinea domus" is the Houge of the Vestals, or Atriwn 
Vestas. 

The exiBting architectural fragments are of poor workman- 
ship, like all the buildings which are as late as Severus's reign. 




Fig. 20. 

Temple of Testa, u rebuilt bj Sevenis, coojectunlly reetored bj Comm. 

LaDcteni flMm existing remuna. 

The romd-podvam of concrete made of broken tufa, with some 
blocks of tufa embedded in it, and the foundations of the steps, 
are much earlier in date; the latter may possibly belong to 
the original temple. 

As rebuilt by Severos it consisted of a circular cdia, with 
perislyk of eighteen columns, on a podium about 10 feet high. 
The spaces between the columns were filled in with metal 
screens, which fitted on to a projection on each side of the 
columns, as can be seen on the existing fragments ; this screen 
is also shown on the medals and relief mentioned above. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB FORUH HAGNITH AND ITS ASJACBNT BUILDINOS {omtintted). 

The Fontifex M&zimus, in bis quality of paternal guardian of 
the Vestals, lived in a house adjoining theirs, and near the 
Temple of Vesta; its position is recorded by Servius, Ad Ain. 
viiL 363, aa being " in radiaifas Pedatii fin^msque Romant Fori," 
" at the foot of the Palatine and on the extreme edge of the 
Forum." The excavation of the remains of this bouse baa 
been one of the most interesting discoveries of recent years. 

The original Begia, like the Temple of Vesia, waa said to 
have been built by Numa,' and nsed as bis dwelling-house ; 
and thenceforth it became the official residence of the chief 
Pontiff. It also was destroyed by the Gauls in 390 B.C., and 
was again burned in 210 ac, when the Temple of Vesta 
narrowly escaped (Liv. xxvi. 27). This was the house of 
Julius Ceesar, from the date of bis election to the office of 
Fontifex Maximus, and was the sceue of Clodius's celebrated 
intrigue with Cresar's wife ; Suet /. Cos. 46 ; Cic, Ad Att. x. 
3 ; and Plut. Can 10. 

When Augustus became Pontifex Maximus in 12 B.C. he 
preferred to live in his house on the Palatine, and he presented 
the Se^ to the Vestals because it adjoined their house — t^v 

' " Hmc est a sacris qum via nomen hsbet, 

Hie locus eat Yeatat qui Palkda gerrat et igneni, 
Hie fait Butiqui Begia pairs Numn."— Ovid, TrUt III: i. SS. 
In another place Ovid l,Fa^ vL 283) apeaka of the " Regia magna NnmB," 
■bowing that Bomaa poeta are no aafe guide aa to arcliEBalogical detail*. 
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fievToc Tov paaCKe<o^ t&v iep&v (6i/elav) ral^ aeiirapOivai,^ 
IS(0K7)P, iireiBtf ofiorot'^^^o^ ral^ oi/cijaeaiv avrdiv fjv; Dion 
Cass. Ivi 27. 

The Vestal virgins appear then or soon after to have pulled 
down the Regia^ and rebuilt their house on an enlarged scale, 
partly covering the site of the Regia ; thus the lower part of 
some of its walls and columns, and some of its mosaic pavings 
have been preserved, owing to the fact that the house of the 
Vestals was built over it with floors at a rather higher level, 
thus covering and protecting the mosaics and other relics of 
the more ancient Regia. The very interesting existing remains 
of the Regia are shown on fig. 21 ; it will be seen that it is 
set at quite a different angle from the later buildings around 
it ; its axis sloping diagonally towards the Temple of Vesta ; 
this probably shows the original line of the Sacra Via, which 
once went past the side of the Regia and the Temple of Vesta 
to the front of the Temple of Castor, but was in later times 
diverted, and part of its original course built over ; see p. 139. 
The existing remains of the Regia are of several different dates, 
which can easily be distinguished ; frst, walls built of large 
blocks, 2 Roman feet thick, of soft tufa, the earliest building 
material used in Rome; these belong probably to the regal 
period. Second, walls of blocks of hard tufa, part perhaps 
of the rebuilding after 390 B.C. or after 210 B.C. ; and lastly, 
concrete walls faced with brick, and columns of travertine, 
both free and engaged, with a large quantity of fine mosaic 
paving, dating probably from a partial rebuilding carried out 
by Domitius Calvinus in 35 B.C. Dion Cas& xliii. 42. 

The existing remains are not sufficient to show more than 
fragments of the plan of this house, which is one of the earliest 
existing specimens of domestic architecture in Rome. At one 
pclint there is a small room, one side of which is open, with 
two travertine fluted columns, arranged like those in the 
Tablinum of the Atrium Vestse. In front of the engaged 
columns at another part of the house, a travertine channel 
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or open gutter for rain-water is still preserved; all the 
materials, tufa, traTertiue, or brick-facing, were covered thickly 
with stucco, both inside and outside the house, and were 
coloured with bright tints, and punted ornaments. The 
columns were coloured crimson, the rain-water channel bright 
blue, and the inner walls had simple paintings of leaf oma- 




Fig. 21. 

Flan showing the remains of the Temple of Ye«t«, the Regis, aod tlw 

House of the Tesbtls, as rebnilt b; Hadriaii, excavated 1833-4. 

ments, wreaths and flowers, the surface being divided into 
panels, with circles or garlands in the centre. Iron naila are 
driven into the walls to hold the stucco coating The brick- 
facing resembles that of the Eostra 44 B.C., and the Pantheon 
27 RC,thesebeing the three earliest examples of brickwork in 
Bome to which a date can be given with an; degree of certiunty. 
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The mosaic floors, now rapidly disappearing, were visible 
in many places, not only by the existing walls of the lUgicL^ 
but also in some of the line of shops which form part of one 
side of the House of the Vestals. These mosaics have simple 
patterns, lozenges, hexagons, or squares in white marble and 
gray basalt. In the little brick-faced apse there is a graceful 
flowing scrollwork of foliage ; other floors are made of hard 
white cement (camerdum marmoreum) studded with irregular- 
shaped bits of the then rare Oriental coloured marbles. The 
fitting is very neat, and the tesserce of the mosaic patterns 
are very small, closely resembling the other early specimens 
of mosaic in Eome, namely those in the Temple of Castor, 
and the so-called " House of Livia " on the Palatine. In the 
Triclinium of the latter the floor is similarly sprinkled with 
small irregularly shaped bits of oriental marbles and alabaster 
set on a white ground.^ 

Besides being a dwelling-house, the Begia contained a 
sacrarium^ in which were preserved the sacred spears of Mars 
(Aul. Gell., iv. 6), which, like the AncUia, announced coming 
woe by spontaneous movement; this happened before the 
death of Julius Caesar. Within the Begia was also the shrine 
of the Goddess Ops Consiva, the wife of Saturn, a place of 
sanctity where no one was admitted except the Vestal virgins 
on special occasions, and the Pontifex Maximus or Sacerdos 
Pvhlicas; Varro, Lin. Lai, vi. 21. 

When the Regia was destroyed, it is probable that these 
sacraria were removed to the new house of the Vestal virgins, 
in which there was ample space, and many chambers thoroughly 
removed from all sight of the outer world. 

The Atrium Vestce or House of the FestaJsy was excavated in 
1883-4 : it is on the whole the most important example of 

^ Unhappily, these very interesting remains of the Regia have already 
snfTered much from exposure, the painted stucco is falling off, and the 
mosaics are being broken up wholesale, partly by the weather and also 
from injury done by the feet of visitors. 
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domestic arctutecture that has ydt been discovered; in one 
respect, Hiat of having a great part of the upper storjr 
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preserved, it surpasses in completeness any of the Pompeian 
houses. 

The house of the Vestals, the Virginea domus of Martial, 
Ep. L 71, 3, was more than once burnt and rebuilt, usually 
sharing the fate of the Temple of Vesta. It is recorded to 
have been burnt in the great fire of 191 A.D., during the reign 
of Commodus, but it can have been only the upper stories that 
suffered seriously then, as the existing very extensive ground- 
floor of the Atrium Festce, and even parts of the upper rooms, 
are shown by the brick stamps to be of the time of Hadrian. 
Nothing now existing appears to be earlier than this, and the 
whole house was evidently rebuilt, probably on a much 
enlarged scale, during Hadrian's reign. In order to gain 
increased space a great part of the lower slopes of the Palatine 
were then cut away, and an artificially levelled area formed of 
very large extent The amount of earth removed during this 
process must have been very great. The result is that the 
house is set against the side of the hill in such a way that its 
south-west side stands against an artificially scarped cliff, about 
20 feet high, so that the upper floor of the Atrium is about 
level with the Nova Via, which runs along the brink of this 
artificial cfiff (see fig. 22). The Tahlinum end of the Atrium 
VestcR is also set^ as it were, into the side of the hill, in a 
similar way to the south-west side. Thus the sill of the end 
window, which is high above the Tahlinum floor, is level with 
the ground outside. 

The plan of the Atrium FestcB (see fig. 21) consists of a large 
open Peristyle, with rooms all round it, two or three stories 
high. On the north-east side is the principal entrance near 
the Temple of Vesta, and by it, on the outside of the building, 
are remains of a small cedicula or shrine, the brick and 
concrete podium of which, 10 feet wide by T'-G" deep, still 
exists, with parts of its marble lining and moulded plinth in 
sUu; on this stood four columns supporting an entablature, 
the front and side of which now lie near the spot: on the 
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former is inscribed, in fine letters of the time of Hadrian, — 

SENATVS • POPVLVSQVE • ROMANVS • PECVNIA • 
PVBLICA . FACIENDAM • CVRAVIT • 

The existing pieces include only the architrave and frieze, 
the cornice being lost. It seems probable that this little shrine 
contained a statue of Vesta, there being none within the 
templa 

On the north-east side of the Atrium is a row of small 
shops, which have no communication with the house ; though 
the rooms which once existed above the shops did form part 
of the Vestals' house. Within these shops are considerable 
remains of the mosaic floors of the Ee^ia mentioned above. 
At the back of these shops, and opening on to the Peristyle^ 
are a number of good rooms, once very handsomely decor- 
ated with floors of marble slabs or mosaics, and having walls 
lined with polished marble. The whole house in fact, with 
the exception of the servants' offices, was once richly oma 
mented, with floors and walls wholly lined with rich Oriental 
marbles, and having moulded plinths and cornices cut in the 
rarer and more brilliant kinds, such as Bosso antico from 
Greece, and even the very hard porphyry and green basalt 
Among the many fragments which were found during the 
excavations are included almost all the fine Oriental marbles, 
granites, porphyries, and alabasters, which were used during 
the period of Rome's greatest magnificence, and in many parts 
the walls appear to have been further decorated with the 
brilliant jewel-like mosaics made with tessercB of coloured glass.^ 

On the north-east side are remains of stairs to the long 
range of upper rooms which on this side have fallen. At the 
south-east end of the Peristyle is the TMinwm, a sort of parlour, 

^ The central room on the left of the TaJblinum is used as a store-place 
for these rich fragments, as well as for a number of objects in bronze, ivory, 
fictile ware, and marble sculpture, which were found within the Atrium 
Vesta, 
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with a semicircular barrel vaults of which only part of the 
springing remains. 

This was open, with two columns, at the end towards the 
Peristyle, whence it was approached by four steps between the 
columns ; on each side of the steps marble Cancelli screened 
the Tablinum from the Peristyla Part of the marble linings 
of this room and the moulded architrave of its side-doors are 
still in situ, as well as much of its marble paving, which is of 
three different dates. One small piece near the steps is of fine 
" opus sedUe" with patterns of red porphyry and green basalt 
let into a white marble matrix ; another part has a simple but 
carefully fitted pattern of small squares of Oriental marbles ; 
and a third is of large rudely-set slabs of inferior marbles, 
evidently a late restoration 

On each side of the Tablinum are three small vaulted rooms, 
the whole number of which corresponds with that of the six 
vestals, probably not accidentally. The rooms on the right 
being damp from their position against the side of the slope, 
were carefully warmed with hot air-flues, and the floor of the 
central room is protected from damp rising in a very remark- 
able way. A number of large amphorae were sawn in halves, 
and the whole area of the room covered with them ; on these 
half vases the concrete nucleus and the marble paving- slabs 
were laid, leaving underneath the empty spaces in the sawn 
amphorae which support the pavement. 

The next room, at the back of the three small ones, is 
entered from a passage by the south angle of the Peristyle ; 
it is a very curious room, and must have been almost without 
natural light when the floor over it existed. At one end it 
has a large bath, once marble-lined, with five small recesses for 
statuettes in the wall above the batL An arch over this bath 
forms a bridge to reach three rooms on the south-west side 
of the room, the floors of which are at a higher level in the 
side of the hill (see fig. 22). This bridge was reached by steps 
ascending on to the top of a long, low, vaulted passage occupying 
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one side of the room ; this appears to have been a furnace to 
warm the rooms near it and over it. The top of this furnace 
ia paved with herring-bone brickwork ; one flue passes from it 
straight upwards ; another passes horizontally under the floor 
of one of the small rooms by the Tablinum. It evidently 
did contain a. fire, but its great length and size are quite 
unaccountable. 

On to the passage from which this bath room is entered 
open several small vaulted rooms, which were kitchens, bake- 
houses, and other o£Bces. One room has a corn-mill (mola 
verxUilis) with circular channel round it for the slaves to walk 
in who turned the upper grindstone with the help of wooden 
levers. The space is too small to admit a horse or ass, 
animals which were usually used for this arduous labour.* In 
the adjoining room are three low corn-bins, and behind is an 
oven, the flue ^ of which ia visible on the face of the wall behind 
the mill. 

Next comes a staircase leading to the upper rooms which 
still exist in this part of the house, and beyond it some 
handsomely decorated rooms on the south-west of the Peristyle, 
one of which has a moulded plinth of rosso atUico and other 
marble linings, still tn situ ; the adjoining passage has a plinth 
of white marble, and above that painted stucco on the walls, 
the colours of which, especially the orange and crimson, 
were very brilliant when first discovered; the designs are 
simple fioral patterns, wreaths, and garlands, arranged in 
panels. 

In the last room as yet excavated, at the west angle, 
lies a piece of its vaulted ceiling, richly decorated with paint- 

1 Two nliefa, on Mrcophogi in the OalUria lapidaria in the Vatican, 
ihow how this was done — bj* blindfolded horses yoked to a wooden framing 
fixed to the upper grindatoue in h rather complicated way (see fig. 23). 

' The flue Ib of clay socketed pipes, 10 inches in diameter, set in a 
vertical channel formed in the hrick f&cing of the wall, and then cOTend 
over with atncco. 
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ing of a suniLu cbaracter ; it has a very high lustre, and waa 
apparently executed by the methods described at p. 416. 

At the end of the Peristyh, opposite the Tablinum, is a large 
room with kypocauU floor for warming it under its pavement 
of simple mosaic in white and gray. Fart of this end is still 
buried. 

The PmdyU, or large open court in the centre, waa once 




Fig. 23. 
CoTD-iDiU {mala veraatUit) worked by a blindfolded htate, 6n-ma bj a 
slave who holds a measure of flour. Abore is a lamp on a bracket. 
This relief is on a sarcoptiagus, now in the Vatican. 

very handsome. Ite shape is unusual, being very long in pro- 
portion to its width, probably on account of the available site 
being narrow, limited as it was in the direction of the Palatine 
by the Nova Via. It was surroimded with large columns of 
the wavy green and white Cipollitw, with white marble caps, 
bases, and entablature ; very few fragments of these exist, and 
only one piece of column is in st/u, though the positions of the 
others is marked by their massive travertine foundation-blocks. 
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The roofed aisle round the PendyU was lined with polished 
marble, some of which is still in place, and was paved with 
aimple mosaic, except near the TaUinum, where there is a 
rudely fitted floor made of slabs of many kinds of fine 
Oriental marbles, evidently belonging to some late restora- 
tion. 

A number of small columns of the beautiful breccia coralitia 
were found here, and possibly stood against the walls of the 
Pa^yle, between the rows of statues. 

Low parapet walls, covered with marble, are built between 
the main columns so as to screen off the colonnade from the 
central area. Id the open space near the Tailinum end, is 
a large marble-lined tank for the water used by the Vestals 
in their lustral rites, and filled every day with fresh water 
brought from some sacred source. At another point is a 
small wellJike shaft, which communicates with a lai^ drain 
running under the whole building from south to north. 
Another lai^ Cloaca runs from near the Tablinum direct to 
a sewer under the Sacra Via, which communicated with the 
Cloaca Maxima. A third large drain runs at a higher level 
under the Nova Via, skirting the Palatine side of the Alrittm 
Vesta (see fig. 22). 

In the centre of the PeristyU are remains of a curious brick 
structure, a circle within an octagon (see fig. 21), which looks 
like part of the low curbs or borders round flower-beds. 
Professor Jordan has suggested that this was a miniature 
garden, made instead of the extensive hums Vesta, which the 
Vestals once possessed. This sacred grove, which contained 
several shrines and altars, extended up the slopes of the Pala- 
tine, and must have been destroyed when Caligula built his 
enormous palace on that part of the hill which overhangs the 
AtTium Veakg. Cicero, De Div. L 45, mentions this Lucui, 
"qui a Palatii radice in Novam Viam devexus est." 

The upper story of the Atrium Veslte, a great part of which 
still exists on the side by the Nova Via, is one of the most 
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interesting parts of this building. It consists of a series of 
small rooms, all once lined ^th marble, most of which contain 
baths, and are warmed very completely with flue-tiles covering 
the walls, and hypocausts — floors built hollow, so that hot air 
could circulate under them. These were arranged with furnaces 
at the side, or below them, so that the hot air and smoke from 
the fire first passed under the floor, and then up the flue-tiles 
which lined the walls, and so escaped above the roof. These 
are the only examples yet found of hypocausts in an upper 
story. The small pillars (jpilce) which support the floors {svs- 
2'fenmra) here rest on the vaults of the rooms below, which are 
filled in level with concrete. The floor of the room over the 
bath-room on the ground floor with the bridge (mentioned 
above, p. 192) has fallen in, but remains of it exist at the 
edges, showing that it was a very remarkable instance of the 
bold way in which the Eomans used concrete. 

The whole of this upper floor, about 20 feet in span, con- 
sisted simply of a great slab of concrete, 14 inches thick, 
merely supported at its edges by rows of travertine corbels, 
there being no intermediate support whatever. It is treated 
exactly as if it were one great slab of stone. A large and 
handsome marble bath opened out of this upper room ; it is 
now approached by a wooden bridge. It is lined with slabs 
oi pavonazetio, cipollino, Africano, and white marble. In the top 
of one of the recesses above this bath there are still remains 
of its lining of brilliant mosaics with tessera of coloured glass. 
Further on, there are remains of the stairs which led to a 
higher level still, a room over the barrel vault of the Tahlinum; 
and behind the Tahlinum there is a well-preserved mosaic 
pavement of a room on this upper floor, just above the recently 
discovered road which led from the Sacra Via up to the Nova 
Via, This road, unexpectedly discovered in September 1884, 
appears to have been constructed in the time of Hadrian ; it is 
lined with piers and brick-facing of his time. But at a later 
period it was disused, and its upper part blocked up by build- 
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ings erected over it This road, which was only for foot- 
passengers, is paved with herring-bone brick-work. 

The upper story of the Atrium Festce contains very little, 
except a few pieces of bare wall, that is as early as the time of 
Hadrian ; the greater part of it belongs to the rebuilding in 
the reign of Severus, after the great fire under Commodus, 
in 191 A.D. There are also many alterations and patchings, 
which appear to date from the end of the third and even the 
fourth century. Some of the upper rooms are paved with 
rudely shaped bits of marble, or even old tesserse re-used, and 
laid on their sides, instead of end-ways, as they were meant to 
go, sure signs of a late and architecturally degraded period. 
It appears, in fact, that this house continued in use even after 
the last Vestal had died;^ and at the north angle of the 
Peristyle remains were found of a house which had been built 
in the seventh or eighth century in the then ruined Atrium, 
Two of the inscribed pedestals to the Vestals had been built 
into the walls of this house. These pedestals still stand at 
the north comer, turned the wrong way ; unfortunately the 
mediaeval walling was all destroyed as soon as it was dis- 
covered, thus obliterating a very valuable piece of historical 
evidence. The walls too, while they existed, explained the 
curious position of the two pedestals, which is now quite un- 
accountable without a knowledge of what has been destroyed. 
In this interesting mediaeval building an earthen vessel was 
found containing a large hoard of English silver pennies, 
namely, 3 of Alfred the Great (871-900); 217 of Eadward 
L (900-924) ; 393 of Athelstan (924-940) ; 195 of Eadmund I. 
(940-6) ; and a few of Sitric and Anlaf Kings of Northumbria, 
and Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, ranging between 
900 and 947 AD. In the same pot was found a bronze fibula 

with an inscription inlaid in silver h DOMNO • MARINO* 

PAPA + Marinus II. occupied the Pontificate from 942 to 

1 The last of the Yestals ^is mentioned as being an old woman in 
894 A.D. See Zosimos, y. 88. 
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946, and it appears probable that this interesting hoard was 
concealed during these years.^ 

Perhaps the chief point of interest in this most important 
excavation was the discovery of a number of portrait statues 
of the Vestals, at various points in the Peristyle^ together with 
many pedestals belonging to the statues, each with a dedica- 
tory inscription. Unfortunately the manner in which they 
were found leaves it uncertain which statue belongs to each 
pedestal. The statues, which are of heroic size, range from 
an almost complete figure to a mere fragment; they are of 
various dates, mostly of the third century, though one or two 
date from the second. The finest as a work of art, dating 
probably from the time of Trajan or Hadrian, is a very noble 
portrait of a stately middle-aged lady, the upper half of which 
only exists. This figure is of especial value as having the 
only known ancient representation of the sacred vestment 
called the mjffibiUum, a sort of hood made of a piece of white 
woollen cloth with a purple border, rectangular in form ; this 
was folded over the head, and fastened in front below the 
throat by a fibula. Its use as a sacrificial vestment is men- 
tioned by Varro, Lin, Lot, vL 21 ; and it is described by 
Festus, Ed. Miiller, p. 340 — ^^ Suffibulum est vestimerUum album 
oblongum quod in capUe virgines vestales cum sacrificant semper 
habere soleni, idque fibula comprehendebatur" In other respects 
the dress of this statue resembles that of the other Vestals, 
but it alone has this special sacrificial garment, which was 
peculiar to the Vestals. The other statues also are of unusual 
interest, for though many of the museums of Europe contain 
so-called statues of Vestals, yet these are the only authentic 
ones. The statues are all of Greek marble, mostly Parian, 
but a few Athenian. The costume of all is in the main the 

1 A detailed description of these coins is given by De Rossi as an 
appendix to the valuable work by Lanciani, L'Atrio di Ve^a, Rome, 
1883. De Rossi has suggested that this hoard may have been sent from 
England to Rome as Peter's pence. 
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same, though some slight Tsjiations occar. On the whole the 
design of the statues and the general arrangement of the 
drapery is superior to their execution, showing that the 
sculptors {fidores) followed older models. The costume is as 




Fig. 'ii. 

Portrait atatae of one of the chief Veatala, showing the Su^fruZum 

fastened iu froat by a brooch. 

follows, a stola or gown reaching from the neck to the feet, 
hound round the wtust by a cord, the zona ; usually it is with- 
oat sleeves, but in some csaea there are short sleeves fastened 
with a row of loops and buttons. Over this is worn the 
pailium, an ample garment, folded round the body in a great 
variety of ways, giving great scope to the sculptor for the 
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arrangement of graceful folds and the avoiding of monotony. 
In many cases iiie pallium is thrown over the head like a hood; 
in others it is simply looped in rich folds around and diagon- 
ally across the body. Eound the head of each the vUtce are 
twisted into a sort of coronet ; these were fillets or rope-like 
rolls of linen, the ends of which in some cases, but not in all, 
appear falling in front over the shoulders. 

The feet are shod in boots, apparently of kid or other soft 
leather ; some have a separate division for the big toa Though 
in most cases the hair is hidden by the Pallium and the vUUe, 
yet in some of the statues enough is visible to show that it 
was allowed to grow long, although on entering the noviciate 
the hair of the child Vestal was cut off. 

One statue, that of a tall hard-featured lady, apparently a 
work of the end of the third century, has on the breast a 
number of metal pins, which show where the pendant of a 
necklace was fixed, though the ornament itself is missing.^ 

All the pedestals are inscribed to the Virgo Festalis Maxima, 
or chief of the Vestals, a rank usually gained in order of 
seniority ; the inscriptions on two of the pedestals of Flavia 
Publicia show that several lower grades were passed through 
before reaching this highest dignity. 

The following are the inscriptions on the pedestals : — 

1. TERENTIAE • FLAVOLAE • 

SORORI • SANCTISSIMAE • 
\irgini Yestali MAXIMAE • 
Q • LOLLIANVS • Q • F • 
POLL • PLAVTIVS • AVITVS • 
COS • (Consul) AVGVR • VBastor CA'SDidatus 

^ In 1591 a statue of a Vestal, with the necklace still attached, was 
found on the Esquiline, together with its inscribed pedestal {Car, In. Lot, 
vi. 2145). It is now lost Ulisse Aldroandi also mentions that in 1556 
twelve pedestals, with dedicatory inscriptions to Vestal Virgins, were fonnd 
by the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice ; that is, near the west angle of the 
Atrium Vesta;, 
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TVTELarif • hEGattu LEGumvi VII • 

GEMINAE • PIAE • FELICIS • 
IVKIDICVS • ASTVRICAE • ET * 
GALLECIAE • LEGatus AVGG * PROVineuK 
ASIAE ' QYAESTor CANDIDATta TRlBunus 
LATICLAVIVS • LEGIONif • XIII • GEMINcr 
TRIVMVIR • MONETALIS -AAA- {Auro ArgaUo Aen 
Jlando feriundo) 
F • F • • CVM • 
CLAVDIA • SESTIA • COCCEIA • SEYERIANA • 
OONIVGE • ET • LOLLIANA * PLAVTIA • SESTIA • SERVI 

LIA • FILIA. 



This is a dedication to the chief Vestal, Terentia Flavola, 
by her brother, QuiDtos Lollianus, and his wife and daughter. 
The year of his consulship is doubtful. Two other pedestals 
inscribed to this Vestal had previously been found : see Cor. 
In. Lai. vi. 2130 and 2144. One of these is dated 215 A.D. 

The long list of honours and titles of Lollianus is an 
interesting one. He was consul^ augur^ prcdor, eandidaius 
tvidaris; legaie of the seventh legion; governor of Asturia and 
Gallicia ; imperial legaie of the province of Asia ; quadar oundi- 
daius ; kUiclave tribune of the thirteenth legion ; triumvir of the 
minty with control over the coinage in gold, silver, and bronze. 

2. TEREXTIAE * 

FLAVOLAE • 

V • V '{Viryini FuUdi) 
MAXIMAE - 

CN • STATILIVS • 
ME5ANDEK ' 
riCTOK 

V • V ' ^ rir^Aum VaiUUium) 
CS ' STATILI • 

CEKD05IS • 
FICT0KI8 • 

\' '\'f Vir^num VaiUUiumi 
ALVM5VS. 
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Dedicated to the same chief Vestal by Cnseus Statilius 
Menander, a sculptor to the Vestals^ and pupil of Cnseus Statilius 
Cerdo, also sculptor to the Vestals, 

3. PKAETEXTATAE • CRASSI • FILmc 

Nirgini Yestali MAXIMAE • 
C • IVLIVS • CRETICVS • 
A • SACRIS. 

Dedicated to the chief Vestal Praetextata by C. Julius 
Creticus, one of the religious attendants of Vesta. 

4. NVMISIAE • L • F • (Liwiifilix) 

MAXIMILLAE • 

V • V • MAX • 

C • HELVIDIVS • MYSTICVS • 

DEVOTVS • BENEFICIIS • EIVS. 

To the chief Vestal Numisia Maximilla, dedicated by C. 
H. Mysticus, " grateful for her benefits." Another inscription 
to this lady is dated 201. 

The Vestals appear to have had considerable political 
influence, and probably controlled a good deal of patronage 
connected with religious offices. Next come six pedestals, all 
inscribed to the same chief Vestal, Flavia Publicia. 

6. FLA VIAE • L • FIL • 

PVBLICIAE • V • V • MAX • 
SANCTISSIMAE • PIISSIMAEQ • 
CVIVS • SANCTISSIMAM • ET • 
RELIGIOSAM • CVRAM • SACRORww 
QVAM • PER • OMNES • GRADVS • 
SACERDOTII • LAVDABILI • ADMI 
NISTRATIONE • OPERATVR • NVMEN. 
SANCTISSIMAE • VESTAE • MATRIS • 
COMPROBAVIT • 
AEMILIA • ROGATILLA • C • F • SORORIS • FIL • 
CVM • MINVCIO • HONORATO • MARCELLO • 
AEMILIANO • C • P • FILIO • SVO • 
OB • EXIMIAM • EIVS • ERGA • SE 
PIETATEM . 
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Dedicated to Flavia by her niece JSmilia Rogatilla, and 
her niece's son, on account of Flavia's remarkable kindness 
towards them. The inscription records that the goddess 
Vesta herself approved of Flavia's zeal and piety, and is also 
interesting for its mention of several grades of rank in the 
priesthood which were passed through before reaching the 
high dignity of Virgo Vestalis Maocima. 

On the side of this pedestal is rudely scratched — 

COL • V • ID • IVL 

DDNN • • • AVG • II • ET 

• • • CAES • COS . 

The names are erased, but the only occasion in the third 
century when the consuls were an " Augustus for the second 
time " and a " Caesar," waa in the year 247, in the reign of 
Philip I., who in that year gave his son, the younger Philip, 
the title of Augustus ; the inscription would be Dominis nostris 
Imp. Cces, AI. Jvlio Philippo Pio Felice Augusto 11. et M. Jvlio 
Severo Philippo Ccesare Consulibus. The Senate after their death 
decreed a memorice damnaiioy and hence their names are erased. 

6. To the Same— FL • PVBLICIAE • V • V • MAX • 
SANCTISSIMAE • AC • RELIGIOSIS 
SIMAE • QVAE • PER • OMNES • GRADVS • 
SACERDOTII • APVT • (sic) DIVINA • ALTARIA • 
OMNIVM • DEORVM • ET • AD • AETERNOS • IGNES • 
DIEBVS • NOCTIBVSQVE • PIA • MENTE • RITE • 
DESERVIENS • MERITO • AD • HVNC • 
LOCVM • CVM • AETATE • PERVENIT • 
BAREIVS • ZOTICVS • CVM • FLAVIA • 
VERECVNDA • SVA • OB • EXIMIAM • EIVS • 
ERGA • SE • BENIBOLENTIAM (sic) PRAESTANTIAMQ . 

This contains a similar eulogy of Flavia's piety, and 
careful guardianship of the eternal fires. 

On the side of the pedestal is rudely incised — 
DEDICATA • PR • KAL • OCT • 
DD • NN • VALERIANO • AVG • IIII • ET • 
GALLIENO • AVG • III • COSS 
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This gives the date as the year 257 A.D. 

7. To the Same— FL • PVBLICIAE • 

SANCTISSIMAE • 
AC • PIISSIMAE • 

V • V • MAX • 

T • FL • APRONIVS • 

FICTOR • V • V • ( Virginwm Vestalium) 

LOCI • SECVNDI • 

DIGNISSIMAE • 

AC • PRAESTANTISSI 

MAE • PATRONAE • 

CVM • SVIS • 

Dedicated to his patroness Flavia, by one of the sculptors 
of the Vestals ; the phrase loci secundi, probably refers to the 
position of his shop in a row of others. 

8. To the Same— FLAVIAE • L • F • PVBLICIAE • 

RELIGIOSAE • 

SANCTITATIS • V • V • MAX • 

CVIVS • EGREGIAM • MORVM • 

DISCIPLINAM • ET • 

IN • SACRIS • PERITISSIMAM • 

OPERATION EM • MERITO • 

RESPVBLICA • IN • DIES • 

FELICITER • SENTIT • 

VLPIVS • VERVS • ET • AVREL • 

TITVS • 7 • 7 • DEPVTATI {Centurumes dqmiiUt) 
OB • EXIMIAM • EIVS • ERGA • SE • 
BENIVOLENTIAM . 

On the moulded plinth the letters G . P . {Grati posuerunt). 
The meaning of this is quite clear ; it is dedicated jointly by 
Ulpius Verus and Aurelius Titus. 

9. To the Same— FLAVUE • PVBLICIAE • 

V • V • MAX • 
SANCTISSIMAE • 

AC • RELIGIOSISSIMAE • 
M • AVRELIVS • HERMES • 
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OB • EXIMUM • EIVS • 

ERGA • SE • BENEVOLENTIAM • 

PRAESTANTUMQVE . 

Dedicated by Marcus Aurelius Hermes. 

10. To the Same- FL • PVBLICIAE • V • V • MAX • 

SANCTISSIMAE • ET • PIISSI 

MAE • AC • SVPER • OMNES 

RETRO • RELIGIOSISSIMAE 

PVRISSIMAE • CASTISSIMAEQVE 

CVIVS • RELIGIOSAM • 

CVRAM • SACRORVM • ET • 

MORVM • PRAEDICABILEM • 

DISCIPLINAM • NVMEN • QVOQVE 

VESTAE • CONPROVABIT (sic) 

QVETVRI VS • MEMPHl VS • V • E • ( Fir Egregius) 

FICTOR • V • V • DIGNATIONES (sic) 

ERGA • SE • HONORISQVE • CAVSA 

PLVRIMIS • IN • SE • CONLATIS 

BENEFICIIS . 

This pedestal, unlike the others, is hexagonal in form, and 
was found, not in the Peristyle, but in a room near it This 
also is dedicated by one of the sculptors to the Vestals, 
Queturius Memphius, with similar eulogies on this much- 
praised lady. 

11. COELUE • CLAVDIANAE • V • V 

MAX • SANCTISSIMAE • RELIGI 
OSISSIMAE • AC • SVPER • OM 
NES • PIISSIMAE • CVIVS '.OPE 
RA • SACRORVM • GVBERNAN 
TE • VESTA • MATRE • MAXI 
MATVS • SVI • XX • CONPLERIT 
AVRELIVS • FRVCTOSVS • CLI 
ENS • ET • CANDIDATVS • BENIG • 
NITATAE • (sic) EIVS • PROBATVS 
SIC • XX • SIC • XXX • FELICITER 

This is dedicated to Coelia Claudiana by Aurelius Fructosus, 
her client, in honour of her reaching the twentieth year of her 
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rank as Virgo Vestalis Maxima ; it concludes with a wish that 
as she has completed twenty years of this office, so she may 
happily complete thirty. 

Four other inscribed pedestals to this lady have been 
found, one bearing the date 286. Only one of these now 
exists ; it is in the Palatine Stadium, near the entrance ; see 
C(/r. In, Lai. vi. 2136 to 2139. 

On one pedestal the Vestalis name has been erased ; it is 
the latest in date, being of the year 364. About this time 
some of the Vestals became Christians (Pruden. Peristeph, 
Hymn, 2), and it may possibly be for this reason that the name 
on this inscription has been cut out. 

OB • MERIT VM • CASTITATIS • 

PVDICITIAE • ADQ • IN • SACK IS • 

RELIGION! BVS QVE • 

DOCTRINAE • MIRABILIS • 

• • • E • V • V • MAX • 
PONTIFICES • V • V • C • C • ( FVri Clarisaimi) 
PROMAG • MACRINIO 
SOSSIANO • V • C • P • M • (KiV Clarisaimus, pro mentis). 

Dedicated by Macrinius Sossianus, Proinagister of the 
College of the Pontifices of Vesta, 
On the side is 

DEDICATA • V • IDVS • IVNIAS • 
DIVO • IOVLA.no • ET • VARRONIANO • 
CONSS. 

This gives the date as 364 A.D. 



The Arch of Fabius. 

The earliest triumphal arch erected in or near the Forum 
Magnum was that in honour of the victory of Q. Fabius 
Maximus over the Gaulish Allobroges, on account of which he 
received the honorary name Allohrogims or AUobroz. This 
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happened during his consulship in 121 B.C. ; see Liv. Ep, Ivi ; 
Schol. ad Cic. In. Verr. i 7 ; and Pliny, Hist. NcU. vii. 50. 
This arch marked the extreme limit of the Forum in this 
direction; see Cic. Pro. Flan. 7, 17. In 1540-50 excavations 
were made at this part of the Forum, and ruins of the Arch 
of Fabius were found close by the Temple of Faustina ; on 
one of these fragments waa inscribed Q . FABIVS . Q . F . 
MAXSVMVS . AED . CVR . REST. Unfortunately, the 
fragments found then were destroyed or used as building 
materials. 

Again, in 1882, excavations at the same place brought to 
light about twenty -five fragments of this arch, which had 
escaped the limekilns of the sixteenth century. 

Among these are massive travertine voussoirSy which give 
the span of the arch, together with caps and other parts of 
the piers. The soffit or under -surface of the arch was of 
peperinOy the outer facings of travertine^ and the inner core of 
the masonry of tufa. These fragments are now lying not far 
from the Temple of Faustina^ on the other side of the ancient 
road ; see Ann. Inst. Cor. Arclu 1859, p. 307 ; and Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1882, p. 225. 

The Arch of Augustus was also at this end of the Forum, 
but it is impossible now to fix its exact site. It was set up 
in honour of Augustus's final victory at Actium in 30 B.O. 
(Dion Cass. li. 19). No remains of it now are known to exist, 
but a marble inscribed block from its attic was found during 
the excavations of 1540-50, with this inscription — SENATVS • 
POPVLVSQVE • ROMANVS • IMP • CAESARI • DIVI • 
IVLI • F • COS • QVINCT • COS • DESIG • SEXT • IMP • 
SEPT • REPVBLICA • CONSERVATA. The fifth consul- 
ship of Augustus was in 29 B.C., the year when he returned 
to Rome after his Egyptian victories in the year before ; see 
Lanciani, Not. degli Scaviy 1882, p. 227. 

The Temple of Faustina the Eld^ stands at the east angle 
of the Forum, facing on to the later line of the Sacra Via. It 
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was erected by Antoninus Pius in honour of his wife Faustina, 
who died in 141 A.D. After the death of the emperor it was 
dedicated by the Senate to him also, and an upper line added 
to the inscription on the architrave — DIVO • ANTONINO * 
ET I DIVAE • FAVSTINAE • EX • S • C . See Capitolinus, 
ArU, Pius, 6. 

The greater part of the Cella has been destroyed through 
the conversion of the temple into the Church of S, Lorenzo in 
Miranda, but the front is still well preserved, and is now 
excavated down to its original level It is Corinthian, Jiexastyle, 
prostyle, with fine monolithic columns of Cipollino (Carystian 
marble), and a well - sculptured frieze in white Athenian 
marble, with good reliefs of griffins and candelabra. The Cella 
is built of massive blocks of peperino, fitted in the most 
wonderfully perfect way, and all was once lined with slabs of 
white marble. The brick and concrete foundations of the 
marble steps in front still exist, and in the centre of the flight 
a pedestal for a statue, which is a later addition. 

By the south-east side of the temple, which is now 
excavated, are remains of a very fine pavement, made of large 
slabs of Hjnnettian marble; this appears to be part of the 
paving of a peribolus or enclosure which once surrounded the 
temple, probably extending in front of the steps over the 
space now partly occupied by the later line of the Sacra Via, 
This peribolus and its low enclosing screen are indicated on 
the coins which show the Temple of Faustina.^ 

In later times, fourth or fifth century, some baths appear 
to have been built over this fine massive pavement. A small 
bath, with thin marble veneer, is actually sunk into a hole cut 
through the marble slabs. 

This brings us again to the site of the great Basilicas, 
which faced on to the north-east side of the Forum, and com- 
pletes the circuit of the buildings round it 

^ This Temple is shown on coins struck in honour of the deified Faustina 
by Antoninus Pius, with the legend DEDICATIO * AEDIS . 
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The Temple of Concord. 

The space between the TahUarium on the Gapitoline EQll 
and the north-west end of the Forum is partly occupied by a 
very important range of buildings. The chief of these is the 
Temple of Concord, in itself one of the most magnificent in 
Rome, and remarkable above all for its wonderful collection 
of works of art ; see Forum plate and marble plan on do. 

It was founded by Camillus in 367 B.G. (Plut Cam. 42) ; 
rebuilt by L. Opimius in 121 b.g. (Plut Grac, 17 ; and Appian, 
Bdl. Civ. i. 26) ; and again rebuilt, on an enlarged scale, with 
great splendour, in the reign of Augustus, like the Temple of 
Castor, by Tiberius and Drusus, out of the spoils won in 
Grermany, Suet. Tib. 20; and Ovid, Fast. i. 637 seq./ in the 
latter passage Ovid alludes to its being by the gradus Moneta^ 
a long flight of steps leading from the Forum up to the temple 
of Juno Moneta on the Arx. These steps appear to have 
descended past the Tabularium and the Temple of Concord 
down to the Tullianwn or Career, now called the "Mamertine 
Prison "; and a lower flight from the prison to the Forum was 
known as the scake gemonim, or "stairs of sighs," as Pliny 
calls them {gradus gemitorii). On these were exposed the 
bodies of criminals who had been killed in the prison or near 
it ; the corpses of Sejanus, Yitellius, and many other distin- 
guished persons were flung on these ill-omened stairs. 

The existing remains of the Temple of Concord date from 
the rebuilding under Augustus. Though at first sight it seems 
that little besides the rough concrete of the podium now 
remains, yet a careful examination will reveal much that is 
interesting, and enable a satisfactory restoration to be arrived 
at. The modem road covers part of the great flight of steps 
which led down to the Forum, and part of the Cella is still 
concealed by the road which slopes up past the end of the 
TaMUaritim. The lower part of the podium wall consists of 
large, closely fitted, and well-clamped blocks of hard tufa, 
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once lined with slabs of white Greek marble, and having a 
moulded plinth and cornice. 

In plan this temple is very unusual, consisting of a large 
CeUoy much wider than its depth, and an extensive projecting 
Portico, forming a large covered platform capable of holding a 
considerable crowd of people ; from this a wide and lofty flight 
of steps sloped down towards the back of the " Gracosiasis^' 
and the Rostra. Within the great CMa were rows of columns 
set against the walls; these rested not on the floor of the 
CeUoy but on a projection, like a low wall, forming a continuous 
shelf to hold some of the numerous statues which crowded 
this temple. The construction of this low projecting wall, 
built of mixed materials, shows the positions of the missing 
inner columns ; where each column came it is built of the hard 
travertine, while the intermediate part^ which only had the 
weight of the statues to bear, is constructed of concrete and 
blocks of tufa, used very much at random. On one of these 
travertine piers can be seen marks of the column which once 
stood there, and the holes for its metal clamps. These had 
bases of white marble, sculptured with the utmost richness 
and beauty of workmanship ; several of these (unlabelled) are 
now in a passage on the ground floor of the Gapitoline Museum, 
and are worthy of study as being perhaps the most beautiful 
architectural fragments in Bome, dating from the time of 
Augustus, which was the period of the greatest artistic re- 
finement in matters of detail 

Some of the internal marble lining of the Cella is still in 
place, and well preserved, especially at one point where it has 
been protected by the addition of a large pedestal for a statue. 
There is a well-moulded plinth (see fig. 3) of yellow Numidian 
marble ; above that large slabs of the beautiful purple-stained 
pavonazetio from Phrygia, and below the moulding, cipollino 
and other marbles. These linings are fixed with great care 
by clamps and hooks of bronze and iron, run with lead. The 
floor is paved with large neatly-jointed slabs of Porta SatUa^ 
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pavonazetto and cipollinOy of which many fine pieces exist. The 
threshold of the central door into the Cella is formed of enor- 
mous monoliths of Porta Santa marble, 21 feet 6 inches long ; 
in the centre are two deep socket-holes for bronze bolts ; and 
near them is the sunk matrix in the marble, in which was once 
inlaid a small bronze caduceus — sjnnbol of concord. 

Like the Temple of Castor and other temples in Rome the 
whole podium is filled in solid with concrete, made of tufa, 
poured in between the massive walls built of carefully clamped 
tufa blocks. A long narrow chamber was formed in the con- 
crete, leading from the front of one wing of the podium toward 
the TahvlariuTriy with which it has been supposed once to have 
commimicated, but this never was the case. It will easily be 
seen that when the temple was complete it must have concealed 
a large part of the wall of the Tabularium^ against which it 
abuts, and even have blocked up some of its arches. On 
the face of the Tahularium wall is an interesting piece of 
evidence, which shows that the older Temple of Concordy in 
existence when the present Tabularium was built in 78 KC, 
was considerably smaller than that of which remains now 
exist Part, and part only, of the wall concealed by the 
temple is left somewhat rough on the face ; not neatly dressed 
as the rest is ; and this rough part is precisely that extent of 
wall which was concealed by the older temple ; the builders 
of the Tabularium naturally not thinking it worth while to 
dress to a smooth surface that portion of their wall which 
would not be seen. The end of the rough surface can easily 
be traced just under the middle of the last window on the 
ri^t, in the lower story of the Tabularium, 

The main cornice of the exterior of the temple is very 
large and beautiful, both in design and workmanship.^ A 

^ The Einaeidlen MS. gives part of the inscription on the architrave, 
now wholly lost, S • P • Q • R • AEDEM • CONCORDIAE • VET VSTATE . 
COLLAPSAM • IN • MELIOREM • FACIEM • OPERE • ET • CVLTV . 
8PLENDIDI0RE • RESTITVERVNT. 
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portion of it has been pieced together very cleverly out of 
existing fragments, and is preserved under the upper arcade 
of the Tdbulariunk In workmanship and almost wholly in 
design it is a fine specimen of Greek art ; it differs, however, 
from pure Hellenic work in having its members more overlaid 
with surface enrichments than was usual in Greece. The 
large acanthus leaves, which cover the main Cymaiivm^ are 
carved with great delicacy and spirit, and the whole is a 
perfect model of an elaborate Corinthian cornice, probably 
the finest of this great size that exists, either in Rome or out 
of it. 

The general design of the Temple of Ctmoord is well shown 
on the reverse of %.jirsi brass of Tiberius, much more carefully 
and minutely executed than is usual with representations of 
buildings on Roman coins. This gives a front view of the 
great Portico, with the CeUa projecting like a wing on each 
side ; and in each wing a large window, probably introduced 
by the architect to give light to the many works of art within. 
Statues grouped under the Portico and at its sides are shown, 
and also the pediments! sculpture ; and a group of three figures 
embracing, as a symbol of concord, at the apex, and others 
up the slope of the pediment 

The Senate frequently met in this temple ; and it was here 
that Cicero delivered two of his orations on the Catiline plot : 
here too, on the Portico, Cicero and the Senate, supported by 
the Roman knights, withstood the partisans of Antony after 
the murder of Csesar ; see Cia PhU. viL 8. It appears pro- 
bable that this extensive Portico took the place and name of 
the ancient Senacvlwn or preliminary place of meeting, used 
by the Senate before entering the Curia, 

The Cella of this Temple appears to have been a sort of 
museum of ancient works of Greek painting and sculpture, 
engraved gems, gold and silver plate, and other objects. 

A group of LatonOy with the infants Apollo and Diana, by 
Euphrenor, is mentioned by Pliny {HisL NaL xxxiv. 19); a 
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picture by Zeuzia of Marsyas {Hi^ Nat. xxxr. 36) ; k picture 
by the AtbeniaD Niciaa of lAber or Bacchus (i& 40); four 
elephants cut in the very hard ^tiuopian Obsidian which 
were preaented aa curiosities by Augustus {Hid. Nat. xzzvi 
67) ; and, greatest treasure ot all, the Sardonyx ring of Poly- 
crates, king of Samos, which, after being thrown into the sea 
to propitiate the Fates, was, by means of a fish brought back 
to the doomed tyrant ; this treasure was enclosed in a golden 
horn (Sist. Nat. xxivii 2) ; Pliny is, however, rather in- 
credulous as to the authenticity of this celebrated relic. 

Another Temple of Concord, founded in 219 B.C., stood on 
the Capitoline Arx (Liv. xzii. 33, and xxvi 23) ; and also a 
bronze j^dicuia of Concord in the ^rot Ftdcani, probably near 
the great Temple of Concord; this was dedicated by On. Flavins 
in 305 B.C, Liv. ix. 46 ; according to Pliny (Hia. Nat. zxxiti 6) 
it stood — "tn Orceeoshm, qua tune supra Cami^vm erat." 

The Ten^ of Fespasian stands close by that of Concord, 
and abuts on to the T(^vlarium in a similar way, blocking up 
the archway at the foot of the long flight of steps which led from 
the foot of the G&pitoline Hill to the rooms in the T<dniltinum 
which faced on to the Asylwn (see p. 240). This Temple 
was built by Domitian, about 94 A.D., in honour of his father; 
it underwent important restoration in the reign of Severus, 
as was recorded on the entablature ; the inscription on which 
ia quoted in the Einaeidlen MS.-— DIVO " VESPASIANO • 
AVGVSTO • S • P • Q • Ri ■ IMPP ■ CAESS • SEV- 
EEVS ■ ET ■ ANTONINVS • PU ■ FELIC ■ AVGG - 
RESTTTVERVNT; part of the Ust word only now exists. 

The existing three columns, with their finely sculptured 
frieze and cornice, evidently belong to the original Temple ; 
the work is far too well executed for the time of Severus ; these 
columns were taken down and more securely refixed by the 
French at the beginning of this century. The Temple was 

> To this point the ioBcription is fbe origin*! one of the time of Dotni- 
ti&n ; the nat ii the addition racording Sevenu'i ratontion. 
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CorirUhia/n^ hexastyle, and prostyle^ with a nearly square Cdla, 
containing a very large marble- lined platform or pedestal at 
the end opposite the door ; the interior had ranges of columns 
against the walls, set on a projecting shelf, as in the Temple of 
Concord^ which is built in the same way, with travertine piers 
and intermediate filling-in of concrete. Holes for fixing the 
marble base of one of these columns are visible on the top 
travertine block, at one point in this low internal wall or dado ; 
and some of the slabs of white marble which rested on the 
dado are still in their place. What exists of the Cella wall is 
of massive blocks of travertine, very finely jointed, without 
mortar and clamped with iron run with lead. This was lined 
outside with white Pentelic marble ; a good deal of the richly 
moulded plinth of the podium still remains in situ^ and indica- 
tions of the podium cornice can be traced against the wall of 
the TahUarium, The inside of the Cella was lined and paved 
with coloured Oriental marbles in a similar way to the Temple 
of Concord; some of this lining still exists. 

The rich details of the entablature can best be studied in 
the arcade of the Tabulariumf where a piecd has been restored 
It is equal in beauty of workmanship to that of the Temple of 
Concordf but is less pure in style, being somewhat over-loaded 
with ornament ; the corona is fluted, and no plain flat surfaces 
are left as a relief to the eye. The great egg and dart mould- 
ing is under cut, almost with the skill of a Chinese puzzle, and 
minute ornaments- are introduced which are quite invisible 
when the work is in its place at a great height above the eye. 
The beautiful floriated patterns, which cover each egg of the 
lower egg and dart member, are worked with the delicacy of a 
cameo brooch, although not a trace of these patterns could be 
visible from below. 

Oh the frieze are sculptmred ox sculls and sacrificial instru- 
ments, worked with great care and richness of design ; on the 
prcefericulwm or ewer is a minute relief of a battle between a 
bull and a. rhinoceros; the patera or libation-plate is fluted. 
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and has a well modelled head in the centre. Other objects, no 
iess carefully sculptured, are the aspergiUvm or holy -water 
sprinkler, the secwris or axe with which the Popa killed the 
victim, the cuUer^ a straight edged knife ; a cochlear or spoon 
for pouring the libations of blood, and a galerum or flamen's 
woollen cap with the apex, a wooden spike, at its top. 

In the narrow space (scarcely 7 feet wide) between the 
Temples of Vespasian and Concord, a small brick and concrete 
shrine is built against the wall of the TahtUariwm; this was 
a little vaulted room apparently two stories high, once lined 
with marble; marks of its vault are visible against the 
Talndarium wall. 

Owing to the discovery at this point of a marble pedestal 
dedicated to Faustina,^ it has sometimes been assumed that 
this little shrine was an a^cula erected in her honour. This 
is, however, a mistake, as the chamber is contemporary with 
the adjacent Temple of Vespasian ; and is therefore many years 
earlier than the time of either of the two Faustinse ; this is 
proved by the fact that the moulding on the marble plinth of 
the Temple of Vespasian is not worked, but the block is left 
in the rough, at that part where the wall of this (xivcala comes 
upon it If the cedicula had been a later addition the mould- 
ing would of course have been worked, as it would in that 
case have been visible till the sedicula was added. It appears 
possible that this little shrine was dedicated to Titus, whose 
name does not appear jointly with Vespasian's in the inscrip- 
tion (given above) on the entablature of the large temple. 

The NotUia, Beg. ix., mentions dedications to both Ves- 
pasian and Titus ; which seems to show that some building 
in honour of the latter did exist; see Preller, JRegionen der 
Stadi Bom. 

When the Temple of Vespasian was built, the level around 
it was artificially lowered ; traces of the older level are visible 
at^the side of the tufa substructions of the Temple of Concord, 

^ See above^ p. 167. 
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where a line of trayertme, built into the tufa, shows the posi- 
tion of the former travertine paving, which was hacked away 
when a new pavement of travertine slabs was laid, about 2 
feet 6 inches below the earlier level Parts also of the con- 
crete foundation and rough footing stones of the Tabularvu/m 
were laid bare by the same alteration, as is shown on p. 240. 

Next comes the PorHcus of the Dii ConserUes; this con- 
junction of twelve chief deities was of Etruscan origin; 
they were six of each sex, and were called the Senaius 
Dearum; see Varro, Lin. Lot. viii. 70, and De re rust. L i. 
In the latter passage, Varro mentions twelve gilt statues of 
these deities as existing in his time ; and in the former he 
remarks that these shrines were popularly called Deum Consen- 
turn, instead of the more correct form Deorum Conseniium. 
The Forum plate shows these little chambers set against the 
slope of the Clivus Capitolinus^ which was quarried away to 
make room for some of the shrines; the bare tufa rock is 
visible at the back of two of them ; others have a back wall 
of tufa masonry, or brick-faced concrete ; the latter appears 
to date from the Flavian period ; the tufa wall is probably 
of the Bepublican period. 

The Poriicus with Corinthian columns of CipoUino (much 
restored by Canina), is late in date, as is recorded on the 
entablature. This inscription records a restoration by Yettius 
Prsetextatus, Prefect of the City in 367 A.D. 

These shrines are built on a large marble-paved platform, 
set against the slope of the hill ; and under it^ towards the 
temple of Vespasian, is a row of small rooms, seven in number, 
which were used as the offices (Schola) of the scribes sndprcBCones 
of the sediles. They are usually known as the Schola XarUhi 
from an inscription (now lost) which recorded their restora- 
tion, and the erection of seven silver statues of gods by A. 
Fabius Xanthus and others (Gruter, Inscrip. 170, 3.) 

*' Clerks of the Clivus Capitdirms " are mentioned by Cicero 
(PhU. ii. 7) ; these clerks were probably occupants of a similarly 
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placed row of offices, which existed before the present ones 
were built. The brick facing of the concrete walls of the 
existing rooms is of the Flavian period. The rooms were lined 
outside with white marble and have fine marble thresholds ; 
inside they were stuccoed and painted. 

ITie Arch of Severus stands to the north of the BostrOy 
across a basalt-paved road, the line of which appears to have 
been slightly altered when the arch was built Remains of 
the ancient travertine curb, at several places along the north- 
east side of the Forum, give the older direction of this road 
(see Forum plate). This arch was erected in 203 A.D., after 
victories in Parthia and other eastern countries, in honour 
of Severus and his sons Caracalla and Geta. 

After the death of Severus, when Caracalla had murdered 
his brother, he ordered all statues and reliefs of Geta to be 
destroyed, and his name to be erased from all inscriptions. 
Traces of erasure are visible on this arch from the holes 
which still remain, by which the bronze letters of Geta's 
name and titles were fastened to the marble attic. Represen- 
tations of this arch on coins of Severus show that its attic 
was surmounted by a bronze chariot drawn by six horses, in 
which stood a figure of Severus, crowned by victory ; at the 
sides of the chariot were statues of Caracalla and Geta ; and 
an equestrian statue stood at each angle. 

The arch is built of massive blocks of white Pentelic marble, 
except the base, which is of travertine lined with slabs of 
marble. The steps cut under the two side arches are a late 
addition, as is also the basalt-paved road under the central 
arch. 

According to Fea marble steps were found by him under 
the late basalt-paving of the central arch ; but if this is the 
case, it is difficult to see how chariots could have passed 
through it, unless temporary wooden planking was laid over 
the steps for use during triumphal processions. 

The four large reliefs over the side arches, though poor 
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works of art^ are very interesting for their representations of 
scenes of battle and sieges in the east The one on the left, 
on the side towards the Forum, represents victories in Mesopo- 
tamia ; the relief of Nisibis by Severus after the defeat of his 
rivals Pescennius Niger and w£milianus in Pontus, in the 
year 195 A.D. Another part of this relief represents the siege 
of CarrsB. Over the right hand arch, on the same side, is 
represented the siege of Hatra on the Tigris, and the sub- 
mission of Abagarus King of Osrboena On the side towards 
the Capitol, over the right hand arch, is the taking of Babylon, 
and the flight thence of the Parthians ; and also another siege 
of Hatra in 199 A.D. Over the left arch is the siege of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon ; the defeat of the Parthian King Artabanus, 
and his Arabian allies, in 201-2 iwD. In the spandrels of the 
central arch are winged victories bearing trophies, and four 
small figures representing the four seasons. In the spandrels 
of the side arches are the river goda of the conquered countries, 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and two tributarie& On the pedestals 
of the columns are life-sized reliefs of captives driven by 
Roman soldiers, the same design being mechanically repeated. 
The large panel on the attic is occupied with a long inscrip- 
tion repeated on both sides, announcing the titles and honours 
of Severus and Caracalla, and that the arch was erected " ob 
rempublicam restitutam imperiumque Populi Bomani propaga- 
tum." Additional titles after the name of Caracalla (who is 
here called M. Aurdius AfUoninua Pius) occupy the place of 
the erased names of Geta. The large reliefs are very much 
over-crowded with figures, and have but little decorative 
effect; instead of being framed in panels, with mouldings 
round them, as in arches of a better period, they are crowded 
close up to the columns and entablature. The capitals of the 
order are of debased Composite styla The soffits of the three 
arches are richly decorated with lacunaria^ sunk coffers with 
enriched moulding and centre flowers, all coarsely executed, 
but very effective. 
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The Central Area of the Forum. 

This irregularly -shaped space (see plate) is paved with 
massive slabs of travertine, a great many of which are evi- 
dently late in date. On the earlier part, where the slabs are 
laid more evenly and more closely jointed, are incised the 
series of lines mentioned above (see p. 147). One monument 
of the highest interest stands in this central area, near the 
Column of Fhocas, It consists of two short marble walls, or 
pliddf each with its plinth and cornice returning round the 
ends, showing that it is not part of a longer wall, but complete 
in itself. These are set on travertine blocks, evidently of late 
date, and there are no indications to show what the use of 
these marble walls was^ or even their original position. On 
the insides of these, as they are now placed, repeated twice 
over, are very spirited reliefs of a sacrificial bull, boar, and 
ram, the Eoman Suovetaurilia^ each decorated with fillets and 
wreaths. On the other sides are very interesting reliefs of 
scenes in the reign of Trajan, to whose time the sculpture 
belongs. They are of special interest for the views in the 
background of buildings in the Forum, some of which can be 
clearly identified. On the left of the relief towards the 
Capitol, the emperor is standing on the Bosira, the beaks of 
which, in two tiers, are represented ; behind him are a number 
of attendant figures, and in front, standing on the ground, a 
crowd of men holding up their hands in acclamation. Behind 
the Rostra a triumphal arch is shown, and a temple raised on 
a lofty podium. These are probably the Temple of Castor^ and 
the Arch of Augustus. On the right the emperor appears 
again, seated on a platform, with male figures behind him ; 
in front stands a female carrying a baby, and leading an 
infant by the hand (much broken). This represents the 
institution in A.D. 99, by Trajan, of a charity for desti- 
tute children; the same scene occurs on one of his first 
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brasses, with the legend ALIM[ENTA] ITALIAE ^ (Cohen, 
ii 303-5). 

On the extreme right is the Statue of Marsyas (Hor. Sat. 
L VL 120, and Plin. Hist. Nat. xad. 7), and the sacred fig4ree^ 
probably that mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xv. 20), as 
having sprung up in the Forum ; not the Ficus Bwninaiis on 
the Comitium. The fig-tree is surrounded at its base by a sort 
of square marble pideal; Marsyas is represented as an aged 
faun bearing a wine skin. Behind the main group is a long 
row of arches, evidently the lower story of the Basilica Julia. 

On the other pluteus the emperor is again represented on 
the Bostra, seated ; the greater part of his figure is missing. 
In front a number of men bring tablets, and pile them in 
a heap before him, ready for burning. This records Trajan's 
remission of certain arrears of taxes due to the Imperial 
treasury (Spartian, 7). On the left the fig-tree and Marsyas 
are again shown, and next to them the lower arches of the 
Basilica Julia are repeated. On the right is an Ionic hexastyle 
temple, evidently that of Saturn ; and a Corinthian hexastyle 
temple, clearly that of Vespasian ; the Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals are distinctly shown on both these temples ; between 
them is an arch, probably that of Tiberius, across the Sacra Via. 

Other explanations of these reliefs have been given, but 
the above are perhaps the most satisfactory.^ In representa- 
tions like these of Roman buildings, or those that appear on 
coins, accuracy must not be expected ; and too much stress 
should not be laid on the relative positions of objects shown 
in these reliefs ; as most certainly the sculptor would take any 
liberties that suited his space or composition. It will be 
observed that the temple on the first relief is shown with the 
impossible number of five columns on its front. 

^ The fall legend would be "Alimenta inffenuorum puerorum etpuel- 
larum Italia,*' 

* See Brizio, Ann. Inst., 1872, p. 809 ; Henzen, Bull. Inat. 1872, 
p. 81 ; and Jordan, Marsyas avfdm, Fwum^ Berlin, 1888. 
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Towards the other end of the Fonun, munediateljr over the 
line of the Cloaca Maxima, are remains of a large concrete and 
brick pedestal, which is sometimes supposed to be that of the 
equestrian statue oE Domitian, described by Statins {SUv. 1 22) 
as standing in front of the temple of Dims Jtilius, But this 
statue was destroyed immediately after the death of Domitian, 
and the materials of the concrete and the character of its brick 
facing show that it is very much later in date than his time. 
It is more probable that it was the base of the bronze eques- 
trian statue of Constantino, mentioned in the NoHiia, Reg. viii. 

Near the Arch of Severus there is a fine marble pedes- 
tal of an equestrian statue, which has been treated in an ex- 
traordinary way. It is set up endways, and on it is incised 
an honorary inscription, of the year 383 A.D., to Arcadius and 
Theodosius, a striking example of the artistic barbarism of the 
end of the fourth century. 

Remains of small marble structures (shown on Forum plate) 
exist along the north-east part of the central area. Their use 
is not known ; but they look like small adtcala. Near the 
marble pltda there are also traces of a nearly-square building 
with rudely moulded plinth. These are all of late date, not 
earlier than the third or fourth centory. 

Another great marble pedestal near the Arch of Severua 
appears to have once supported an equestrian statue; it is 
inscribed in honour of Fl. Jul Constantius, c. 340 A.D. 

Of almost equally late date is tbe pedestal of a column near 
this point, sculptured with rude rehefs of sacrificial scenes, and 
inscribed on a shield held by Victories, CAESAEVM- 
DECENNALIAFELICITEK Ita reliefs are a striking ex- 
ample of the utter d^radation of Roman art during the fourth 
century, sunk into hopelessand ignorant copyism, and absolutely 
devoid of any life or vigour such as often exist during periods 
of complete technical unskilfulness, when a people are strug- 
gling out of barbarism towards a growing sense of beauty. 

The seven cubical brick and concrete structures, which line 
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the Sacra Via opposite the Basilica Julia, are also not earlier than 
the time of Constantino. They were once lined with marble, 
with heavy moulded pUnths and cornices, many pieces of 
which are strewn around. They were pedestals for statues 
mounted on tall columns, such as those shown behind the 
Bostra in the relief on Constantino's Arch. (See p. 163.) Some 
broken pieces of these columns lie near. They are of Eg]rptian 
granite, and some appear to have been decorated with bronze 
reliefs, the metal pins to fasten which still remain embedded 
in the granite. It is probable that these seven columns occu- 
pied the former line of the TabenuB veteres. 

The most conspicuous monument of the mid-Forum is the 
Corinthian column erected in honour of the bloodthirsty tjrrant 
Phocas by Smaragdus, in the eleventh year of his exarchate 
(A.D. 608). The name of Phocas is erased, but the date shows 
that it was erected in his honour by the servile Exarch of 
Ravenna. It is a fine fluted column, stolen from some build- 
ing of a good period, and is raised on a rudely heaped-up pile 
of steps, partly marble and partly of blocks of tufa. This 
monument shows that the Forum was still unburied in rubbish 
as late as the seventh century, as its steps go down to the 
old level of the pavement 

A strip of the whole narrow south-east end of the Forum 
was occupied in the fourth century by a long brick and con- 
crete building, lined with marble. (See Forum plate.) This 
was, unfortunately, nearly aU destroyed by Comm. Rosa, who 
excavated this part of the Forum; but its extent can be 
traced by the remains of its moulded marble plinth, a great 
part of which is still in sihi. 

Countless fragments of other buildings, statues, and reliefs 
are scattered about the Forum. Among them some of the 
fine tiles of Parian marble, which under the Empire were used 
for roofing, and many pieces (near the RostrcL) of the marble 
channels to carry off rain-water, which usually were set out- 
side of Roman temples and other buildings. 
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A very interesting relief is set against the Temple of Castor, 
by the small side steps at the east Ugle. It appears to be 
part of the capital of a Corinthian pilaster. Among the 
acanthus foliage there is a winged Victory sacrificing a bull 
before the statue of some female deity ; behind is a recUniog 
figure of the goddess Tdltts or the Earth, holding a cornu- 
copia; an infant is climbing on her lap.' 

Countless pieces of all the rich Oriental marbles, alabasters, 
porphyries, and granites, show bow magnificent the Forum 
Magnum must once have been ; the rich colours of these being 
set off by vast masaes of polished white marble of which the 
buildings were mainly constructed, and contrasting with the 
metallic gleam of tiie many statues in silver and gold-plated 
bronze, which at its time of greatest splendour thickly crowded 
the whole of the Farvim. 

' This allegorical figure ii common on the rereiMM of coitu, but doH 
not very often occur in marble reliefs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE CAPITOLINE HILL.^ 



In pre-historic times this hill was called the Mons ScUumiuSy 
see Varro, Lin. Lai. v. 41 ; its name being connected with 
that legendary "golden Age " when Saturn himself reigned in 
Italy. One record of these primitive traditions still exists in 
the Temple of Saturn at the foot of the Clivus Capiklinus^ which 
was fabled to stand on the site of the altar erected to Saturn 
by the companions of Hercules (see p. 145). 

This hill, which, like the other hills of Rome, has had its 
contour much altered by cutting away and levelling, consists 
of a mass of tufa rock harder in structure than that of the 
Palatine hilL It appears once to have been surrounded by 
cliffs, very steep at most places, and had only approaches on 
one side — that towards the Forum; first, by means of the 
winding continuation of the Sacra Fta, which led past the 
TaMarium up to the Asylum^ and thus to the yet higher 
levels of the Arx and the Temple of JupUer CapUolinus; and 
secondly by the gradtis monetas, past the other end of the 
TabtUarium, leading straight up to the Arx. 

The top of the hill is shaped into two peaks of about equal 
height, one of which was known as the Capitoliumy^ and the 
other as the Arx or Citadel ; these are clearly distinguished 

^ The existing remains of tbe very ancient wall which sorronnded the 
Capitol are described in the section on the wall of Servius, see p. 62. 

' In late times the whole hill is sometimes loosely spoken of aa the 
CapUolitinu 
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in many passages of classical writers, especially by Livy, vi. 20, 
who In this chapter repeatedly speaks of these two summits 
as being distinct parts of the hilL Strabo also (v, 3) describes 
the intermediate valley or Asijlum as being between the Arx 
and the CapUolitan — fiera^ii t^? diepw koI tov Ka-n-iTaXCov ; 
see also Aiil. Gel. v. 12. It was in this valley that Romulus 
is said to have established his Asylum or refuge for fugitives 
from the neighbouring towns in order to increase hJs little 
settlement. This bill is said to have become the great strong- 
bold of the Sabines under thetr king Tatius, who from that 
secure fortress frequently harassed and even defeated the 
Latins of the Palatine, till the two village-forts were united by 
alliance, and finally under the rule of one king, Romulus. As 
a stronghold it must have been even more impregnable than 
the Palatine, being more completely surrounded by nearly per- 
pendicular cliffs, and so much smaller as to be more easily 
defended by a small garrison.' 

The CiipUoliuni was also in early time known as the Mons 
Tarpeius, so called from the familiar legend of the treachery 
of Tarpeia, told by Propertius, El. iv. i ; see also Varro, Lin. 
Lai. V. 41. Dionysius (ii. 40) adopts a difl'erent tradition, 
which makes Tarpeia fall a victim to her heroic attempt to 
deceive the Sabine assailants. In later times the name rapes 
Tarpeia was applied, not to the whole peak, but to a part of 
its cliff which faced towards the Ftcus Jugaritis and the Forum 
AfoffRum. The identification of that part of the Tarpeian 
rock, which was used for the execution of criminals, according 
to a very primitive custom, is now almost impossible. At one 
place the cliff of the Capiiotium is quite perpendicular, and 
has been cut very carefully into an upright even surface ; a 
deep groove, about a foot wide, runs up the face of this cutting, 
and there are many rock-cut chambers excavated in this part 

■ The Atx od the Quirinal Hill, where the Sabiae Num* lived, was 
siso called CapiioUum, and was named Capitolium ftliu, to diitiaguuh 
it. It also possessed a triple temple to Japitet, Juno, and MiuervB. 
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of the cliff, some openings into which appear in the face of the 
rock. This is popularly though erroneously known as the 
Tarpeian rock, and the little alley which leads to the foot of 
it is called the Vicolo della rape Tarpeia ; the perpendicular cliff 
was once very much higher than it is at present, as there is a 
great accumulation of rubbish at its foot. 

At the top several courses of the tufa blocks of the very 
primitive circuit- wall of the hill can be seen from below. 
These remains appear to be earlier in date than the wall of 
Servius; the blocks are composed of the soft reddish tufa 
which forms the Capitoline Hill, and their rough workmanship 
resembles that of the so-called Wall of Romulus. They prob- 
ably belong to that very primitive period when the Capitoline 
Hill was an independent fortress, with complete circuit-wall of 
its own. 

That this cliff cannot be the Tarpeian rock where criminals 
were executed is shown by Dionysius (viii 78, and vii. 35), 
who expressly says that this took place in the sight of people 
in the Forum Magnum, so that the popular Kupes Tarpeia is 
on the wrong side of the hill. 

The side towards the Forum and the Vicus Jugarius is now 
closely built over and its contour has been completely altered, 
but it is quite evident that it was once a steep cliff, probably 
quite as abrupt as the western side. 

Few points in the topography of Rome have been so much 
disputed as the question of the relative positions of the Arz 
and the Capitolium, Canina and the Italian antiquaries ^ taking 
one view, and Bunsen with other able German writers the 
other. Now, however, the point may be regarded as practi- 
cally settled, owing to a series of discoveries which have been 
made on the western peak. Apart from these, evidence from 
classical writings is not wanting to support the view that this 

^ The very able Roman antiquary, the Comnu Lanciani, accepts 
Bunsen's attribution of these names ; see an interesting paper by him in 
the Bull, Comm, Arch, Rom, iii. 1875, p. 135. 
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veHtem part of the hill is the Capilotium ; e.g. Livy (xxxv. 
21), mentioM the fall, in 192 B,c., of a mass of rock from 
the CapitoHum into the Ftcm Jugariits, by which several 
people were Idlled. This road passed close under the 
CapUolium, while it is a long wAy from the other peak of 
the hilL 

Again, steps are mentioned by Ovid, Fast vL 183, as leading 
from the Temple of Coneord up to the Temple of Juno Moneia, 
which was on the Arz (see p. 209) j this can only apply to a 
staircase on the eastern side. 

The earliest Temple mentioned by any classical writer was 
built on the Cap.folium; this was the Temple to Jupiter Fere- 
trius, vowed by Romulus after hanging the Spolia Opima, taken 
from the defeated Acron, King of the Coesinenses, on on oak 
which grew on the Capitolium, Liv. L 10; Dionys. iL 34. It 
may, however, be presumed that I{<mia Qtiadraia, from the date 
of its founding, possessed that joint Temple to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva (Tinia, Thalna, and Menrva), which, according to 
the religious rites of the Etruscans, was erected in every new- 
built town. It was to this triad of Deities that the great 
Temple on the CapUolium was consecrated, though it is usually 
spoken of as the Temple of JupHer CapUolinus alone. Its cella 
was divided into three chambers, each containing a statue of 
one of these deities ; and from its combined antiquity, size, and 
magnificence, this may be regarded as the moat important of 
all the Temples in Rome.' The original building was founded 
by Tarquinius Priscus, built by his sou Tarquinius Superbus 
(Liv. i. 38 and 53), but not consecrated till after his expulsion 
from Rome, when it was solemnly dedicated by M. Horatius 
Pulvillus, Consul-SuffectuB, in the year 509 b,c., Livy ii. 8, 

' 111 ibe Cells of Miaerra a lironze nail w^ driven into the wall once 
a year in the Ides of September, the anniforsary of the dedication, aa a 
sort of sacred calendar, Liv. vii. 3, This Temple was the goal of triumphal 
processions, and in front of it a solemn sacrifice irss oflered bjr the victorious 
general or emperor. 
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and iv. 51 ; Dionys. v. 35; Plutarch, FobliCy 15, and Cor. In, 
LaL i. p. 487 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72 ; VaL Max. v. 10. 

The original Temple was built of peperino kad hard tufa, 
stuccoed and painted ; it was in the Etruscan style, with widely 
spaced columns and wooden architraves; its statues in the 
three Cellae, and other sculpture in and on the pediment, were 
of painted terra-cotta, the usual material for Etruscan architec- 
tural sculpture. 

The statue of Jupiter was modelled by Turianus, an 
Etruscan sculptor from Fregenae, as was also the terra-cotta 
Quadriga which stood on the top of the pediment. According 
to another story, this Quadriga was made for Tarquinius Su- 
perbus at Veii ; it was numbered among the seven sacred relics, 
on the preservation of which the welfare of Eome depended.^ 

The Temple was built on an enormous platform, partly 
constructed of the native tufa of which the hill itself is formed, 
and partly of peperino ; this extended over the slope of the hill, 
making a lofty podium ; eVl icp€irlho<; vyfrrjXij^;, as Dionysius 
says ; and in consequence of its three Cellse being set side by 
side, the Temple was nearly square in shape ; it is described 
with some minuteness by Dionysius (iv. 61); and Vitruvius (iv. 
7) gives a technical account of its proportions and details.^ It 
is also mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 3) as an example of ArceO' 
style (wide -spaced) intercolumniation, and as having signa 
Jidilia, clay statues, more Tuscanico (after the Etruscan fashion). 
This ancient building survived the Gaulish invasion in 390 B.C., 
and lasted till the year 83 B.C., when it was burnt by an in- 
cendiary, probably some one of the faction of Marius. Its 
reconstruction was then begun by Sulla, on its old foundations 

^ The other six are said to have been the needle of Cyhele^ the cakes of 
Orestes^ the vtil of Tlione, the sceptre of Priam, the Ancilia of Afars, and 
(chief of all) the Palladium ; see Pliny, viiL 65 ; xxviii. 4 ; and xxxv. 
45 ; and Cancellieri, Le scUe cosefataliy Roma, 1812. 

* The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was taken by all writers on archi- 
tecture as the typical examx)le of the Tuscan style. 
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and plan, but with much increased magnificence both of 
material and design. The columns of ita Peristyle were taken 
by Sulla from the Corinthian Temple of Olifnipian Zeus ' in 
Athens (Pliny, xxxvL 5) ; it was, however, left incomplete by 
Sulla, and finished by Q. Lntatius Catulus, who also appears 
to have rebuilt the so-called Taindariitm of the Capitol, see 
p. 236. Augustus assisted in the restoration of the Temple, 
but the name of Catulus appeared alone on the frieze of the 
building. This second Temple lasted till 70 a.d. ; when it 
was again burnt, with other buildings on the Capitoline Hill, 
during the attack of the rioters who were supporting Yitellius 
against Sabinua, Vespasian's brother; Suet Vil. 15. Immedi- 
ately on succeeding to the throne Vespasian began the re- 
building of the Temple with great enthusiasm, even labouring 
at clearing the site with his own hands — tou re vtov top 
ill KawiTtoKi^ iv0v<i oiKoBo/i^iv ifp^To: Dion Casa. Ixvi. 
10; Suet. Vesp. 8; Aur. Victor, Cces. 9; and Tac. ffisL iv. 
53. In this third Temple, which was consecrated in A.D. 71, 
the old plan was still, for religious reasons, strictly adhered h^ 
but Vespasian was allowed by the priests to increase its 
height ; Tac. Hist. iv. 53. 

During the reign of Titus, in 80 A.D., the Temple was burnt 
again, for the third time, during a fire which raged for three 
days, It was rebuilt by Domitian, with greater splendour 
than ever, with Corinthian columns of Pentehc marble ; Suet. 
Dom. 5 ; Dion Cass. Ixvi 24 ; and Plut. fobi. 15. See two in- 
teresting inscriptions relating to this rebuilding in Henzen, 
Jda FrcU. Arval. 91, 118. 

The roof was covered with bronze tilee,^ which were gilt; 
and, according to Plutarch, no less than 3J millions sterling 

' The magnificent Coriatliian colnmnBof this Templa which atill remain 
Btaudiiig, are probably not earlier Umn the time of Hadriaii, who did so 
much to embellish Athens, though the outer wall of the Peribolas may 
date from the time of the Pisiatratidie, aixtb centary B.C. 

'' The older Temple also hail bionie tiles, aae Pliny, SUl. Ifat. zxxiil IP. 
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were spent in the last rebuilding on the gilding alone of this 
Temple. Its three doors were covered with gold reliefs, which 
remained intact till about the year A.D. 390, when they were 
stripped off by Stilicho ; see Zosim. v. 38. The gold-plated 
bronze tiles were partly taken from the roof by the Vandal 
Genseric in 455, Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 5 ; and the rest by Pope 
Honorius, who removed them in 630 to cover the roof of the 
Basilica of S. Peter : see Marliani, Topog. ii. 1. Many interest- 
ing representations of this triple Temple and its sculpture 
exist on coins and reliefs. 

The pedimental sculpture is shown on a relief published in 
the Arm. Inst. 1851, p. 289. In the centre is Jupiter enthroned, 
with his feet on an eagle ; on his left is Minerva, and on his 
right Juno ; the angles of the tympanum or aetos are filled up 
by figures of Vulcan making armour, Ceres, and other deities. 
The whole front of the Temple is shown on two republican 
denarii ; one of the gens Volteia has it as a Tetrastyle building, 
with three doors ; another with the legend FetUius Capitolinus 
shows it as Hexastyle.^ On a first brass of Vespasian and a 
second brass of Domitian it is Hexastyle, and the three statues 
of the deities are shown in front, though they were really 
of course within the three Cell(B. A bronze medallion of 
Hadrian shows the three statues only — in the centre Jupiter, 
with an eagle above his head ; on his right Minerva, in helmet 
and armour ; and on his left Juno, with outstretched hand. 

A relief from the Arch of Marcus Aurelitis, now on the 
stairs of the Palazzo dei Conservatoriy has a good representation 
of the front of the Temple, though it is shown with only four 
columns. The three gold-plated doors of the Cellae are repre- 

^ Representations of buildings on coins are usually treated in a very 
conventional way, and are no guide as to the number of columns on the 
front of a Temple, or an3rthing except a very rough notion of its form. The 
statue within the Cella is frequently shown outside ; and a statue is intro- 
duced even when there was none within, as in the case of the Temple of 
Vesta. 
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aented, and the sculpture in the pediment is shown with much 
minuteness, the three chief deities in the centre, and others on 
each side, very like the relief mentioned above. A richly 




Fig. 25. 
designed row of bronze antifixcs runs up the slope of the 
pediment; on its apex is a Quadriga, and there are remains 
of other groups at each angle of the gable. (See fig. 25.) 
At various times, from 1835 to 1880, extensive remains 
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have been discovered under and near the Palazzo Caffarelli, on 
the western peak of the hilL These consist chiefly of a very 
large platform built of blocks of tufa, like those used in the 
Servian wall, forming a large podium on which the Temple 
stood ; the full extent of this has not been discovered, and it 
has not therefore been possible to test the accuracy of Diony- 
sius*s description of the Temple (iv. 61).^ 

In 1875 part of an enormous drum of a fluted column was 
found upon this platform; it is nearly 7 feet in diameter, 
too large, that is, for any Capitoline Temple except that of 
JupUer CapUolinus ; and, moreover, this fragment is of Pentelic 
marble, the material used in the last rebuilding by Domitian. 

By the south side of the large tufa platform, a small plat- 
form similarly constructed was discovered in 1875. This is 
possibly the foundation of the primitive Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius founded by Romulus, and rebuilt by Augustus, as 
is recorded in the inscription of Ancyra. 

The following inscription was found in the fifteenth 
century in the building usually called the Tabulariumy a name 
given to it mainly on the authority of this inscription ; it is 
quoted by Poggio of Florence, writing c. 1450, in his work 
titled, De ForluruB Farietaiihus—Q, • LVTATIVS • CATVLVS • 
COS • SVBSTRVCTIONEM • ET • TABVLAEIVM • EX • 
S • C • FACIENDVM • COERAVTT • EIDEMQVE • PROB • 
The Comm. Lanciani suggests (Bull, Arch, Mun, iii p. 165 
seq.) that the Suhstrudionem mentioned in this inscription is 
the great platform of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
though one would expect some distinct mention of the Temple 
if that were the case.^ In any case the inscription is very 

1 See Afon. Inst. Arch. Rom. v. Tav. 36 ; and x. Tav. 80* ; Ann. Inst, 
1851, p. 289; and BiUl. Comm. Arch. Mun. iii. 1876, p. 165. 

2 Valuable accounts of the Temple of Jupiter CapUolinus are given by 
Hirt, Der Capit. Jupiter Tempel^ Ahhandl. derBerl. Akad. 1813 ; Niebuhr, 
Rom. Gesch. i. 55-58 ; Bunsen, Besch. 3 A, 5-14 ; and Becker, Handbuch, 
i p. 387. 
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vague and puzzling, the word Tdkdantim being also used 
without any explanatory qualification.^ Catulus was Consul 
in the year 78 B.C., which gives the date of the above record. 

The peak of this hill opposite to the CapUolium was called 
the Arx or Citadel, and on it stood a large temple to Juno 
Moneta or the Adviser ; part of it was used as the mint, and 
hence Moneta came to mean money ; Liv. vi. 20. It probably 
occupied the site of the present church or monastery of Ara 
Coeli, the floor of which is about 14 feet higher than the 
summit of the opposite peak. 

The original Temple of Juno Moneta was foimded by 
Camillus in 384 B.C., on the site of the house of the Sabine 
King Tatius ; Liv. vi. 20 ; Plut. Camil, 36 ; and Ovid, Fast, 
vi. 183. It is this latter passage in which the close neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple of Juno to the great Temple of 
Concord, appears to be clearly established, showing that the 
Arx cannot have been on the opposite peak — 

" Candida^ ie nivesposuit lux proxima templo 
Quafert sublimes alta Moneta gradus: 
Nunc bene prospicics Latiam^ Concordittj turbam, " 

The steps mentioned are those which led from the Forum up 
to the " Career imminens foro^^ now called the Mamertine 
prison, and thence past the side of the Temple of Cofnoord and 
the so-called Tabnlarium up to the Temple of Juno Moneta on 
the summit of the Arx, see Fonun plate. The whole of this 
peak is covered by the church and monastery of Ara Coeli, 
and as yet no remains of the Temple of Jimo have been 
discovered. 

A large number of other temples and small shrines crowded 
the summit of the whole Capitoline Hill, which must, under 
the Empire, have been one enormous group of great archi- 
tectural splendour, decorated with countless statues and other 

* Tabularium was a generic name for a place where records were kept, 
and there were many in Rome. 
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works of art, both of 6r8eco-£oman work, and spoils of the 
earlier art of Hellenic countries. Two of these temples 
were large enough to hold meetings of the Senate, namely, 
the Temple of FideSy founded by Numa and rebuilt in the first 
Punic war (Liv. i. 21 ; and Plut Num, 16), and the Temple 
of Honos and Virtus^ built by Marius (Cic. Pro, Sext, 54 ; and 
De Divin, i. 28). The latter was designed by the Eoman 
architect C. Mutius, and is highly praised for the S3rmmetry 
of the proportions of its Cella and columns by Vitruvius 
(vii. Prsef. 17), who expresses a regret that it had not been 
built of marble; he mentions (iii. 2) that it was peripteral. 
An inscription quoted by Nardini, Roma AnticOy Ed. Nibby, 
1819, iii. p. 138, records that Marius built this temple out of 
spoils taken from the Teutons and Gimbrians ; see also Orelli, 
Inscrip, 543.^ Both these temples stood on the west or 
Gapitolium peak. In the intermediate valley was an ^des 
VejoviSf AuL Gel. v. 12. 

The positions of other and less important shrines on the 
Gapitoline Hill is unknown ; among them were cediculce dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Custos^ Venus Vidrix, Venus Capitolina, Bene- 
ficium, and Ops. 

In commemoration of an escape from death by lightning, 
Augustus built a small temple to Jupiter Tonans near the 
great Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; Suet Aug, 29 ; and 
Pliny, Hid, Nat, xxxvi. 6 ;2 the Ancyraean inscription records 
the building of this, and also that Augustus rebuilt the ancient 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 

On the opposite side, near the Temple of Juno Moneta, was 

^ Marius was obliged to build this Temple of very moderate height, in 
order that it might not be in the way of the augurs' observations from 
the Auguraculum ; Festus, Ed. Miiller, p. 322. 

^ Jupiter Capitolinus appeared in a dream to Augustus, and expressed 
jealousy of the Temple to Jupiter Tonans; upon which Augustus hung a 
bell on the shrine of the latter, and explained to Jupiter Capitolinus that 
Jupiter Tvnans was only there as his doorkeeper. 
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a Shrine to Concord^ ^ vowed, during a mutiny among his soldiers 
in Gaul, by the Praetor L. Manlius, in 215 ac, and dedicated 
two years later ; Liv. xxii. 33. 

A triumphal arch in honour of Nero, which was erected 
on the Capitol, is shown on some of his coins. 

One structure of great religious importance upon the Arx 
was the Attguracidum, an elevated platform from which the 
augurs observed the signs of the heavens (see Festus, Ed. 
Miiller, p. 18); a custom dating from prehistoric Etruscan 
times. It appears to have been transferred by Augustus to the 
Palatine, and is mentioned in the Notitia under the name 
Attguraioriuniy see p. 86. 

Chief among the crowd of statues on the Capitoline Hill 
was the colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, 
brought from ApoUonia in Pontus, by M. Lucullus, see Pliny, 
{Hist, Nat, xxxiv. 18, 1), who in the same chapter mentions a 
colossal statue of Hercules, set on the Capitol by Fabius Ver- 
rucosus ; and a bronze colossal Jupiter erected by Sp. Carvilius 
out of the bronze armour taken as spoils from the Samnites ; 
this statue was so large that Carvilius had a statue of himself 
made out of the waste bronze filings, and this latter small 
statue stood in Pliny's time before the feet of the colossus. 
He mentions also two busts, which were greatly admired, the 
work of the sculptors Chares and Decius, presented by the 
Consul P. Lentulus. 

Among the most ancient were statues of all the kings of 
Rome, mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 4, in his discus- 
sion on the antiquity of the custom of wearing rings; he 
mentions that only two of the kings (Numa and Servius 
Tullius) were represented with rings. 

In the Cella of Juno, in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolirms, 

was a wonderful statue in bronze of a dog licking its wound, 

which was valued so highly that a special official was 

appointed to guard it This perished during the fire caused 

^ Another asdicula to Concord, made of bronze, existed near the 
Forum, see p. 213. 
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by the Vitellian rioters ; see Pliny, Hist. Nai. xxxiv. 17, who 
says, cap. 19, that the statue of JupUer Tonans was praise- 
worthy above all ; see also xxxvi. 8. 

At XXXV. 45, Pliny mentions the terra -cotta statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, dedicated by Tarquinius Priscus, as being 
a notable example of Etruscan Art, as well as the terra-cotta 
reliefs in the tympanum^ and the quadriga on the apex of the 
pediment of the Temple; which were painted red, and the 
colouring renewed at regular intervals as it faded. There 
were also numerous pictures, the work of many of the great 
Greek painters ; Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxv. 36), mentions a picture 
of Theseus by Parrhasius; one of Proserpine carried away 
by Pluto, the work of Nicomachus, the son and pupil of Aris- 
tiacus ; and a Victory, in a quadriga, painted by the same 
artist, which was dedicated by the Consul Plancus. 

The first myrrhine vases ^ brought to Eome were dedicated 
on the Capitol by Pompey the Great, and there Livia Augusta 
offered the largest crystal cup ever seen in £ome ; Pliny, Hist, 
Nat, xxxvii 7 and 10. 

Under the gold and ivory throne of Capitoline Jove was a 
store-place for a sacred reserve of gold, like the j^rarium Sanctius 
of Liv. xxvii. 10; this was used to buy off the Gauls after their 
capture of the greater part of Bome in 390 KC, and was after- 
ward plundered by C. Marius (Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxiii. 5). 

The Tabularium (so-called) occupies nearly the whole front 
of the Asylum or central depression in the Capitoline Hill, 
towards the Forum ; this is in some respects the most interest- 
ing of the existing buildings of Eome, and much the most 
extensive and perfect example of Eepublican date. But little 
is known of its use or history ; the most important document 
relating to it is the inscription quoted at p. 232, which records 
the building of a Tabularium by Q. Lutatius Catulus, Consul 
in the year 78 B.a, the same man whose name appeared as 
the rebuilder on the front of the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter 

^ Seep. 17. 
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(Tac. HisL iii. 72). The difficulty is that there were many 
Tahularia in Rome ; see Liv. iii. 55 ; and xliii. 16 ; and Virgil, 
Geor. ii. 501, uses the word in the plural ; nor have we any 
mention by any classical writer of a building in Eome which 
was known as the Tahularium,par excellence. Mommsen's attempt 
to show that this was the JErarium, is contradicted by the 
many passages which show that the Public Treasury was in 
or adjoining the Temple of Saturn (see p. 167) ; in default of a 
better name The Ta^idarium is a convenient one to adopt, and 
certainly to some extent appeal^ to be authorised by the 
above quoted inscription. 

The building stands on the slope of the Capitoline Hill, 
the tufa rock of which is cut away to receive it. Its front, 
facing the Forum, reaches nearly to the foot of the hill, while 
its back, at a much higher level, faces on to the Asylum^ or 
valley between the Arx and the Capitolium, The Forum front 
consists of an arcade with engaged Eoman-Doric columns of 
peperinOy having capitals and architrave of travertine; the rest 
of the entablature is missing. It is doubtful whether Poggio 
is right in saying that it had, in his time (the fifteenth century) 
another story above the existing arcade. Each bay of the 
arcade is vaulted with tufa concrete, once covered with stucco 
ornaments ; only one of the arches is now open and visible 
outside, and it is mostly a modem restoration. One main 
entrance is from the Clmis Capitolinus at the south-west 
end of the building, a very fine specimen of masonry, with 
a flat arch nearly 17 feet in span, beautifully jointed. The 
external walls are of peperino with very accurately worked 
blocks, each exactly 4 Roman feet long by 2 wide and 2 thick, 
laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, with a very 
thin coat of pure lime mortar in all the joints — a very beautiful 
example of Republican Empledon masonry. The inner walls 
are of similar blocks, but of tufa instead of peperino^ or else of 
concrete made of broken tufa, pozzolana, and lime, in the usual 
early fashion, without any admixture of brick or travertine. 
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The opposite comer of the building has been destroyed, 
but there was evidently another entrance there, probably from 
the gradus monetce, leading from the Temple of Concord to the 
Arz ; this led into the open arcade of the Tabtdariumj which 
appears to have been a thoroughfare, so that foot-passengers 
could enter from one side and pass out at the other, from the 
gradus monetce to the Clivus CapUolinus, A row of rooms 
opened into this public arcade, and at a higher level behind, 
facing on to the Asylum was a large hall, occupying the whole 
length of the Tahularium, with quadripartite vaulting supported 
on rows of piera These piers, however, appear to be later 
in date than the time of Catulus, 78 B.C., but have been so 
much restored that it is very difficult now to judge of their 
age. At the back of the arcade, at the north-east end of the 
building, there is a well - preserved room, to which access is 
now given by some wooden stairs, through a doorway broken 
in the wall of the room ; the original entrance was at the 
other end by a flight of travertine steps resting on tufa f oimda- 
tions, which still remain. This chamber was originally in two 
stories, but the intermediate concrete vaulting and floor are 
now gone, and only the stone springers of the barrel vault exist 
In the middle of the floor of this room is the well-hole of a 
large staircase descending to the lower story. The steps and 
travertine curb roimd the well-hole are well preserved. The 
descent is easy, and the steps are varied, as was usually the 
fashion in Eoman stairs when space allowed, by an inter- 
mediate inclined plane; thus diminishing the labour of the 
ascent (see plate of Forum). 

A very massive flat arch supports the wall above, where 
the stairs pass under it ; they then turn to the left and lead 
to a succession of small rooms, or rather a long passage under 
the arcade with windows, one in each bay, opening on to the 
Forum. This is all built of solid tufa masonry, faced outside 
with peperinOf with vaults above of tufa concrete, supporting 
the road which runs along the upper arcade. The windows 
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were originally only 2 Roman feet wide, but have all been 
enlarged, except ona Behind this long passage is the solid 
tufa rock, so that there are no other rooms at this level. The 
front wall here is very massive, being 1 1 feet 3 inches thick, 
with a series of arched recesses or embrasures^ into which the 
small windows opened, — mere rectangular apertures, 5 feet 6 
inches high. This passage does not extend to the north-east 
end of the Tabularium, and its opposite end is now blocked up. 

It appears to have had six bays with windows, each under 
the centre of an arch of the upper arcade, and then at this 
same level, a little beyond the place where the seventh window 
would come (coimting from the staircase end) there is an 
archway, opening down to the original floor of the passage, 
which must have led out on to some building which does not 
now exist.^ This may possibly have been a Porticus of the Dii 
Consenks earlier than that of Flavian times which now exists ; 
the present Porticus blocked up the archway, but the earlier 
structure may have been lower, so that the archway led out 
on to its roof. 

One of the most interesting features of the Tahvlarium 
is a very long and rather steep staircase of sixty-seven steps, 
without a break or landing, which leads from the outside of 
the building, at its lowest point towards the Forum, up to the 
great Hall facing on the Asylum at the back (see Forum plate). 
These stairs are partly cut through the rock of the hill, and 
have no communication with any other part of the building. 
The walls are of neat tufa masonry in 2 feet courses, like the 
rest of the building, and are vaulted over by a series of 
concrete barrel vaults, supported on massive tufa flat arches, 
set at regular intervals over the stairs, and following its rise. 

The exit at the foot of the staircase was by a very beauti- 

^ This archway can be traced, though with difficulty, on the outside 
of the building ; the vault of the first of the chambers of the xii Dii 
Consentes cuts across it ; it is blocked up, and only two or three of its 
voussoirs exist. 
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fully jointed peperino doorway, with a flat ai-ch of tmyertine, 
and over it a semi -circular relieving arch of peperino ; see fig. 
26. It seems probable that thie was the point at which the 
Vitellian rioters, in A.D. 70, broke into the Capitol (Tac Hist. 
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rebuilt, which blocked up the other archway near this, but at 
the higher level. ^ 

The noble mass of Eepublican masonry which forms this 
front wall is built hatteriiig or sloping on its outer face ; that is 
to say, each course of peperino projects nearly an inch beyond 
the face of the course above. The foundations, of tufa concrete, 
are exposed near the Temple of Vespasian by the lowering of 
the pavement on each side of it. The fine layer of lime-mortar 
in all the joints of this wall is not thicker than stout paper, 
and is in no way intended to act as a holding cement or mortar, 
but simply to make the two adjacent surfaces of the blocks fit 
together with absolute completeness of contact. 

Unfortunately, much damage has been done to this very 
interesting building during mediaeval times, especially about 
1300, in the reign of Pope Boniface VIIL, and later by Nicholas 
v., when both angles towards the Forum were destroyed and 
the whole front built up to make it into a fortress, with towers 
at the comers. Inside much damage was done to the tufa 
walls behind the arcade by the place being made into a salt 
store — always a government monopoly — by which the soft 
tufa masonry and even the peperiiw have been seriously 
corroded. 2 

The Age of Augustus. 
Before passing on to a description of the Imperial Fora 

^ The architectural eflfect of the Forum front of the Tahularium was 
wholly disregarded when the two lofty Temples of Concord and Vespasian 
were built against it. These buildings, when complete, blocked up and 
hid a great number of the open arches of the Doric arcade ; that the older 
Temple of Concord was smaller than the existing one is shown by indica- 
tions on the face of this wall, see p. 211. 

^ At present the arcade is used as a museum of architectural fragments, 
many of which are well worth study, especially the great entablatures of 
the Temples of Concord and Vespasian, See Righetti, Descrizione del 
CampidogliOt 1833 ; Azzurri, VAntico TalnilariOy 1839 ; Supham, De 
CapUolio Romano^ 1866 ; Jordan, Topogr, HomSf and Ann. Inst, for 1881. 

R 
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it may be well to give some account of the state of Bome 
immediately before the Christian era. 

It had long before then very largely outgrown the limits 
of the Servian enclosure; in fact the most architecturally 
magnificent portion of Bome was then outside the ancient wall. 
This was the Campus Martins, originally called the Ager Tarquini- 
OTumy from its owners the Tarquin kings, after whose expulsion 
it was known as the Field of Mars, from a prehistoric altar to 
that deity. The construction of several great doaccR redeemed 
it from a marshy plain to firm groimd. A long list of magnifi- 
cent public buildings which stood here is given by Strabo, v. 3 ; 
who describes the Campus Martins as the most splendid quarter 
of Eome* This was owing to the fact that, being unincumbered 
with old houses and streets, there was nothing to hinder its 
being laid out with new streets, porticos, and open spaces, with 
much regularity and symmetry. 

Three large theatres, an amphitheatre, many temples, the 
Pantheon and great Thermce of Agrippa, the splendid group of 
buildings which were clustered roimd the Forticus Octavice and 
the great Circus Flaminins were some of its chief architectural 
splendours in the time of Augustus. 

Outside the Porta Capena, and over the extensive Esquiline 
Hill, and in other directions, new and populous quarters of the 
city had extended beyond the limits of the regal walls. More- 
over, up to the time of Augustus, there had been no Begiones 
added to the four primitive ones of Servius (see p. 60). Eome 
was then too powerful and too safe from external enemies 
to need a wall of fortification, but for political, social, and 
religious reasons, Augustus planned and carried out a compli- 
cated division of the whole intra-mural and extra-mural city 
into Begiones and Viciy each with its set of officials, both muni- 
cipal and priestly. The main divisions were into fourteen 
Begiones; and each Begio was subdivided into Fid (or parishes), 
varying in number from seven in the smallest, the Begio 
CcelimoTUana, to seventy-eight in the largest, the Begio Transti- 
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berimi. Each Ficus formed a religious body with its tEdiada 
Lariwn or Cot^Ualts; and they were presided over by Magislri 
vic&mm, the lowest in rank of the Roman magistrates. 

A large body of police, who also combined the office of 

firemen, was organised ; they were divided into seven Cohortes 
vi^um of a thousand men each, and each cohort was presided 
over by a Prafedaa Vigilum ; their barracks (excaJitom) were 
extensive and handsome buildings.' 

A superior class of magistrates {Oaraiores and Denandaiores), 
chosen annually from the Tribunes, v^diles, or Pr^tors, had 
the supervision of the Eegiones, assisted by a number of sub- 
ordinate officials. 

The following is a liat of the fourteen Eegumes of 
Augustus: — * 

L Porta Catena, extending beyond the fork of the Via 
A^pia and Latino, as far probably aa the later circuit wall of 
AnreUanus.^ It was divided into ten Fid. 

Principal buildings, etc., contained in Kegio I.* — Two 

' MaDj of these barracliB liave beeo recently discovered ; the central 
depAt is Dnder the Palazzo Savorelli ; that of the second cohort on the 
EsqmliiiB, near the (so-called) TempU of Jfinmn JItdica. That of the 
third cohort vas found in 1873, near the Baths of Diocletiao ; see Bull. 
Camm. Arch. Mun. 1873. The moat perfect of all is the excubitorium of 
the seventh cohort, near the Church of S. Crisogono, in the Ttan$tiberine 
quarter. It is a laige building, richly decorated with mural paintings, 
mosaic Soors, and msrble linings ; it contains e. graceful little lararium, 
or Chapel of the Lares, with Coriothian columns. Mimj of the architec- 
tural details are of moulded temi-cotta, covered with trtncco and coloured 
decoration ; see Visconti, Coorle VII de' Figili, 1867 ; and De Eoasi, 
Figili, in ^nn. Inat. for 1SS8. 

' The fourteen Sioai (a corruption of Regianti), into which Borne i« 
still divided, in no way follow the ancient lines of these districts. 

' It seems probable that the line of the great wall of Aurelianua was 
(partly at lenat) determined by the boundaries of the Regiimea of Augustus 
being mostly planned so aa to include the whole of these. 

< Our chief knowledge of the contents and limits of each Begio ii 
derived from the catalogues of the Notitia and Cvriotum, two lists, vary- 
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Temples of Mars, the sacred Grove and Spring of Egeria, the 
Sepvkh/re of the Scipios, Arches of Drusus, Trajan, and Lucius 
Verus, the Baths of Severus, and the Baths of Commodus. 

II. CiELiMONTANA, including the Cselian hill. 

Principal Contents. — The Temple of Claudius, the Macellum 
Magnum (great market of Nero), the CapiU Africce, the Castra 
peregrina (barracks of the foreign legion), the Domus FectUiana 
(Palace of Commodus), Temples of Bacchus and Faunus, This 
is the smallest Regio, containing only seven Vicu 

IIL Isis ET Serapis, contained eight Fid, It included the 
valley of the Colosseum, and the adjacent part of the Esquiline 
hill. 

Principal Contents, — The Flavian Amphitheatre, the Ludus 
Magnus, the Baths of Titus, the Baths of Trajan, and the 
Porticos Livirn, In the reign of Nero the greater part of this 
Regio was occupied by his Golden House, Its name was derived 
from j^diculce to Isis and Serapis. 

IV. Templum Pacis, contained eight Fid. It included 
the Feliu, most of the Subura, the Fora of Fespasian and Nerva, 
the Sacra Fia, and buildings along the north-east side of the 
Forum Magnum. 

Prindpal Contents. — The Great Temple and Forum of Peace, 
whence came its name ; the Temple of Pallas and all Nervals 
Forum, the Temple of Romulus and of Jupiter Staior, tlie Templum 
Urhis RomoR, Hadrian's Temple of Fenus Felix and Roma Aetema, 
the Temple of Tellvs, the Basilica of ConstavUine, the Basilica of 
^mitius Paulus, the Fulcanal and the Sacra Fia, the Mela 
Sudans and the Colossus of Nero. 

V. EsQUiLiNA, contained fifteen Fid, and included the 
northern part of the Esquiline, and the Yiminal HilL 

ing slightly, which were drawn up in the fourth century. They are 
published by Preller, Regi<mm der Stadl Bom., Jena, 1846 ; and by Nardini, 
Eoma ArUica^ Ed. Nibby, 1818-20, whose work is arranged in the oyder of 
these lists. See also Uhlrich's Codex Topogr. Urhis Ji(ma, Wiirtzburg, 
1871, and Jordan Forma Urhis Homed, Berlin, 1876-38. 
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Principal Contents. — ^The Nymphceum of Sev, Alexandery the 
Gardens and Villa of Mcecenas^ the Amphitheatrum Castrense, the 
Barracks of the Vllth Cohors Vigilum, the Temple of Minerva 
Medica, and the Macellum lAvice. 

VI. Alta Semita, contained seventeen Fict, and included 
the Quirinal HiU as far as the Praetorian Camp, afterwards 
included in the Wall of Aurelian. 

Principal Contents, — The Capitolitim Fetus, the Temple of 
Venus and the Horti SaUustianiy the Baths of Diocletian and of 
ConstaTvtine, the Barracks of the Illd Cohors Vigilv/m, a Temple 
of QuirinuSy with a statue 20 feet high. 

Vn. Via Lata, contained (according to the NotUia) fifteen 
Vici, It was bounded on the west by the street called Via 
Lata (part of the modem Corso), which issued from the Porta 
Raiumena and skirted the Campus Martins, where, at the 
distance of about a third of a mile from the gate, it was con- 
tinued northwards under the name of the Via Flaminia. A 
record of this main street is preserved in the title of the Church 
of S. Maria in Via Lata in the Corso. On the east this Regio 
extended to the foot of the Quirinal HilL 

Principal Contents. — The Tomb of Poblicius Bibvlus, the 
Campus and Septa AgrippcB, the Temple of the Sun^, the Forum 
Suarium (pig market), the Arch of M. Aurelivs and Lucius 
VeruSy and Temples of SpeSy Fortuna, and Quirinus. 

VEIL Forum Komanum, contained thirty-four VicL It 
included not only the Fonftn, from which it took its name, 
but also the Fora of Julius Caesar, Augustus, and Trajan, and 
the whole of the Capitoline Hill. 

IX. Circus Flaminius, contained thirty -five VicL It 
included the Campus Martins, and was bounded by the Capi- 
toline Hill, the Via Lata and Flaminia, and the Tiber. 

Principal Contents. — The Forum Oliiorium, the Theatres of 
Pompey, Marcellus, and Balhrn, Amphitheatre of StatUius Taurus, 
the Pantheon and Baths of Agrippa, the Porticos Argonautarum, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, the Porticus Octavice, and various 
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Temples adjoining ; the Temples and Columns of Antoninm Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius, the Baths of Sev, Alexander ; the Temple 
of Minerva Chalddica (built by Pompey), the Iseum and Sera- 
peum adjoining it, and a large number of other magnificent 
buildings. 

X. Palatina, contained twenty Fid. It included the 
whole of the Palatine Hill. (See Chapters IIL and IV.) 

XL Cmcus Maximus, contained eighteen Vici. It in- 
cluded the whole valley between the Aventine and the Palatine 
Hills, with the Velahrum and the Forum Boarivm; being 
bounded on that side by the line of the Servian wall. 

Principal Contents,— The Circus Maadmus, the Temples of 
Ceres (S. Maria in Cosmedin), Mercury and Hercules, the Arch of 
Constantine, and the Servian Porta Trigemina, 

XII Piscina Publica, contained fourteen Fid. It in- 
cluded the space between the Goelian and the Aventine, 
extending beyond the Fia Appia. 

Prindpal Contents. — The Baths of CaracallOy the Barracks of 
the IFth Cohors Ftgilum, a FUla of Hadrian, and other buildings, 
of which little is known. 

XIIL AvENTiNA, contained seventeen Fid It included 
the whole of the Aventine Hill, and its slopes down to the 
river. 

Prindpal Contents. — Temples of Diana, Minerva, Jupiter 
Libertatis, and Jtmo Regirui, the Horrea Galbce (by the river), 
and the Forvm Pistorium (bakers' market). 

XIV. Transtiberina, contained seventy -eight Fid, and 
included the whole transpontine city, with the Janiculan and 
Vatican Hills, and also the island in the Tiber. 

Prindpal Contents. — The Cird of Caligula and Hadrian, the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, the Barracks of the Filth Cohors FigUum, 
the Nemus Ccesarum, the horti Getce, and the Temple of 
^scvlapius and others on the Island. 

Besides these important improvements in the internal 
organisation of the city, Augustus spent immense sums of 
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money in building and restoring the temples and other public 
buildings of Eome. Of the enormous extent of his benefac- 
tions to the city a most important record exists, engraved on 
the walls of a temple at Ancyra. For topographical purposes 
this is by far the most valuable of all existing Eoman 
inscriptions. ^ 

Ancyra was a city in the province of Galatia; more 
anciently it was included in Phrygia ; it contained a Temple of 
Augustus (still existing), the walls of which are covered with 
large slabs of white marble, on which are engraved, in both 
Latin and Greek, a long list of the deeds of the Emperor 
Augustus. This inscription, commonly known as the Monvr 
menium Ancyranum^ is a copy of the sepulchral inscription at 
the Mausoleum of Augustus in the Campus Martius of Kome. 
Like all Eoman sepulchral inscriptions it is divided into three 
sections ; the first gives a list of the titles and honours which 
had been conferred on Augustus. The second part records 
his various gifts and acts of munificence, the buildings he 
restored or founded, the public spectacles he provided for the 
amusement of the Romans, and the precious offerings dedicated 
by him in the temples of the gods. The third section deals 
with his acts or res gestce. The title of the whole is, ^^Rerum 
gestarum Divi Augusti, quihis orbem terrarum imperio populi 
Romani subjecU, et impensarum quas in rempvhlicam popvlumque 
Bomanumfecity incisarum in duabus aheneis piliSf qu/B sunt RomoR 
posUce, examplar suhjecium,". The two bronze pillars here 
mentioned, on which the original of this record was 
engraved, stood probably at the sides of the entrance to the 
Mausoleum, 

The following is a list of the buildings in Eome recorded 
in the second part of this inscription to have been built or 
restored by Augustus : — The Cwia ^ and the Chalcidicum adjoin- 

^ It has been published by both Zumpt and Mommsen ; the latter's 
edition of 1883 has photographic facsimiles of the slabs. 
' See p. 149. 
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ing U; the Temple of Apollo and Us Forticus on the Palaiine;^ 
the Temple of Divus JiUivs,^ the LupercaJ, the Forticus Odavia^^ 
a ptUvmar or state box at the Circus Maximvs. Temples of Jupiter 
Feretrius^ and Jupiter Tonans^ on the Capitol; a Temple of 
Qairinus ; Temples of Minerva, Juno ReginOy and Jupiter Liber- 
tatis on the Aventine;^ the Temple of the Lares on the Summa 
Sacra Fia, and of the DU Fenates on the Felia;'' a Temple of 
JuventaSy and a temple of the Mater Magna (Cybele)^ on the 
Falatine HiU. 

The Temple of Capitoline Jupiter,^ and the Theatre of Fompey 
"restored at a great expense without the inscription of my nameJ^ 
New springs of waier collected, and the Aqueduct of the Aqua 
Marda restored, 

" The Forum Jvlium,^^ and the Basilica Julia,^^ both begun by 
my (adoptive) father (J. Coesar), I completed, and the Basilica 
Julia I rebuilt, after it had been burnt, on an enlarged scale" 
These, the inscription records, though not finished during the life of 
Augustus, v)ere completed by his heirs, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of his tcUl. 

** During my sixth Consulship (28 B.c.)," Augustus says, "/ 
restored (refed) eighty4vx) temples of the gods" 
..* "/n my seventh Consulship (27 aa) / repaved at my own 
expense the Via Flaminia}^ 

^ The Temple of Mars Ultor and the Forum Augustum he built 
on a site which he bought from privaie persons}^ The theaire by 
the Temple of Apollo he buUt in the name of his n£phew MarceUus}^ 
He offered precious gifts out of spoils of wa/r in the Temples of 

^ In this very brief way is recorded the construction of the magnificent 
group of buildings included in the Area of Apollo; see p. 105. 
« See p. 178. 

' Founded by Cn. Octavius ; it must not be confounded with the 
Porticus Octavia, built by Augustus in honour of his sister. 

< See p. 234. » See p. 234. « See p. 246. ' See p. 136. 
8 See p. 91. » See p. 227. " See p. 252. " See p. 170. 

^ See p. 483. " See p. 256. " See p. 296. 
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Capitdine Jupiter^ Divus Julius^ ApoUo FakUinuSy Vestay and 
Mars UltoT. 

Then follows a list of the public spectacles provided for 
the people of Rome at the expense of Augustus. 

Gladiatorial fights in his own name . . . times (the number 
is broken out of the slab), and in his grandsons^ and nephews* 
names five times, in which about 10,000 gladiators fought. 

Two contests (certamina) of athletes in his own name, and three 
in his nephews* names. Games (ludi) four times in his own name, 
and twenty-three times in that of other officials. 

Fights with African beasts in the Circus Maximus, in (he 
Forum, and in the Amphitheatre {of StatUius Taurus), in his own 
name and that of his grandsons and nephews twenty-six times ; in 
which fights about 3500 beasts were killed. 

Naval battles in the Naumachia^ in the Nemus Ccesarum 
across the Tiber, in which thirty beaked ships with three and four 
tiers of oars, and many other smaller ships were engaged, with 
about 3000 fighting Tnen, besides the rowers. The Naumachia 
was excavated in the ground, it was 1800 feet long and 1200 
feet wide. 

He also offered spoils of war in all the Temples of Achaia and 
Asia (Minor), The inscription then records the melting of his 
80 silver statues, and with the money golden gifts being offered in 
the Temple of Apollo Falatinus. ^ 

This wonderful catalogue gives some notion of the archi- 
tectural splendour that was added to the city of Eome in 
the reign of Augustus. It must also be remembered that 
indirectly, by his example and encouragement, Augustus in- 
duced many rich citizens to spend enormous sums in the 
construction of magnificent public buildings, such as the 
Pantheon and Baths of Agrippa, the theatre of Balbus, and 
many others.^ 

The saying, recorded by Suetonius, of Augustus having 
turned Rome into a marble city * was certainly not without 

* See p. 291. « See p. 107. ' See p. 836. * See p. 11. 
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foundation. The old days of stem Republican simplicity 
suddenly came to an end under the auspices of Augustus, 
and the whole city, both in its public buildings and private 
houses, burst out, as it were, into a sudden blaze of splendour, 
glowing with the brilliance of richly veined marbles, poured 
into Eome from countless quarries in Africa, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

One period only in the history of Rome can at all compare 
with the age of Augustus for its architectural activity ; that 
.was during the reign of Severus and his sons, a few years 
before and after 200 A.D. At that time, however, though 
Rome was even richer than during the reign of Augustus in 
quantity and variety of costly marbles, alabasters, and por- 
phyries, yet purity of design and delicacy of workmanship 
had woefully fallen off, so that the large and numerous build- 
ings which, with imflagging energy, were erected during the 
whole reign of Severus, can in no way have rivalled in artistic 
beauty those of the more polished and Uellenised age of 
Augustus. The following is a list of buildings in Rome 
founded anew or re-constructed during this second period of 
extraordinary architectural activity, between 196 and 215 

The Marcian Aqtbedud, restored and extended to the ThemuB 
Severiance, A.D. 196. 

The Pcedagogium puerorum, on the Coelian Hill, A.D. 198. 

The Temple of Cybele on the Palatine, rebuilt in A.D. 200. 

The Claudian Aquedvd and that of the Anio Novus, restored 
in A.D. 201. 

The Theatre of Fompey, the Faniheon, and Thermoe of Agrippa^ 
the AmphUheairum Castrensey and the Frcetorian Campy all 
restored in A.D. 202. 

The great Falace of Severus, and the Septizonium on the 
Palatine, built in A.D. 203 ; and in the same year were restored 

^ See a valuable article by Comm. Lanciani, Bull, Comm, Arch, Bom, 
1882. 
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the Stadium of the Palatine, tbe Poriieus Odaviof, and the whole 
Forum Pads with ita Temples of Peace and Sacra Urbis Bomee. 

In various years before A.D. 211, the Temple of Vespamm 
and the Temple of FcHwm Mviiebris, the Schola Smharum, the 
Baiha near the tnuiBtiberiiie Porta S^imiana, the Sorti of 
Qeta, and a Porticos with sculpture of the deeds of Divia 
Sevenis,'aleo across the river. 

The Avicnine Aqaedud, and the enormous Baths of CaracaUa, 
between i-D. 212-215. 

The devastatioD caused by the great fire in the reign of 
Commodus, a.d. 191, was one of the causes for these extensive 
reconstructions. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

THE IMPERIAL FORA. 

Owing to its situation, and the already existing buildings 
which surrounded it, it was impossible to enlarge the Forum 
Magnum ^ so as in any way to keep up with the rapid growth 
of the population of Home, and the increase of business both 
legal and commercial, so that towards the end of the Republic 
its space was very inadequate to the needs of the people. 

In order, therefore, to meet the necessity for new law- 
courts, exchanges, and other requirements of law and com- 
merce, one Forum after another was planned and carried out 
by the emperors of Rome. The Forum Magnum was further 
relieved from one of its early uses, that of a place of scenic 
spectacles and gladiatorial fights, by the construction of a 
number of theatres, amphitheatres, and other places of amuse- 
ment, allowing of theatrical representations and scenes of 
butchery on a much larger scale, and got up with far greater 
splendour than was possible in the narrow limits of the area 
of the Forum Magnum, with its shaky rows of temporary 
wooden platforms and seats. 

The Forum Julium. 

The first of these additional Fora was that which was 
begun and in part completed by Julius Caesar, from whom it 

^ The Forum Magnum was so named at an early period, and retained 
its old name, even after it bad been far surpassed in size hj tbe Forum 
of Trajan. 
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was called the Fontm Jvlium. Its central area vss partly 
occupied by a magnificent temple to Venus Geniirix, the 
mythical ancestress of the Jnhan Gena this temple was 
vowed by Julius Giesar at the Battle of Pharsaha, m 48 B C, 




Fig. 27. 
Plan of Fora of Julius, Augustua, and Nerva. 

and the work was begun in the following year. The site 
chosen was a very crowded one, and the houses on it very 
valuable, owing to their neighbourhood to the great centre of 
Roman political and commercial life. Thus, in spite of the 
enormous sum spent in buying the ground, no less than 100 
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million sesterces, the site is said to have been somewhat 
cramped; Suet. J, Cms, 26; Cic. E'p, ad Ait, iv. 16; and 
Pliny, Rid, Nai, xxxvL 24. The central temple was completed 
with wonderful rapidity, and consecrated at the time of Csesar's 
triumphal entry into Rome in 46 B.C., though the statue of 
Venus in its Cella was not complete ; this was the work of 
the Greek Arcesilaus ; Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxv. 45, Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22 ; and Plut. Ccbs, 60. This temple is mentioned by 
Vitruvius (III. iii) as an example of pycmstyle (close) inter- 
columniation, like that built in honour of the deified Csesar. 
It contained many works of art and other rich treasures; 
among them pictures of Ajax and Medea by Timomachus, 
Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxv. 9 ; a breastplate covered with pearls 
from Britain, ib, ix. 35 ; and a collection of six sets of rings 
set with engraved gems, ib, xxxvii. 5. 

In front of the temple stood an equestrian statue of Julius 
CsBsar, mounted on his favourite charger (Suet. /. Ccbs, 61), it 
was of gilt bronze ; Stat. SUv. I. i. 86. 

That the Forum itself, that is, probably, the rows of arches 
and columns which surrounded the area, was not finished 
during Caesar's life is shown by the passage from the Ancyrsean 
inscription, quoted on p. 248, where its completion by Augustus 
is recorded. This Forum was specially intended for legal 
business, and the few existing vaulted chambers, with which, 
at least, one side of the area was lined, were probably offices 
for scribes and advocates. The scanty existing remains of 
these which are now visible, are to be seen in a small court 
which opens out of the west side of the Via Marmorelle, an 
alley which issues nearly opposite the Mamertine prison. 

Remains of five arches exist above ground, each opening 
into a vaulted chamber, which is now mostly buried below the 
level of the ground ; one or two of these have been excavated, 
and can be explored. They are built of massive tufa blocks, 
with vaults of tufa concreta On the outside there are a 
number of holes by which marble linings were attached over 
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the whole wall and arches. Each archway is double, having 
a cambered flat arch, and over it a semi-circular "relieving 
arch." The springers and keystone of the flat arches are of 
travertine ; the rest is of hard tufa, an interesting example of 
the Koman use of mixed hard and soft materiala, see fig. 28. 

From below the old level of these rooms, there are Cloaca 
large enough to walk through, which run towards the 




Part of the existing wsll round the Fomm Joliam. 
The key-atones and springers are travertine, the reat taftl. 

" Mamertine prison, and then on into the great Cloacce. ^ The 
lai^e arches by which this row of rooms opened into the Forum 
Julium were probably once fitted with wooden doors and 
shutters, like those in the Forum of Trajan, see p. 276. 

Palladio (ATchiieitura, iv. 31) gives drawings of some fine 

' There is not the slightest gronnd for Mr. J. H. Parker's notion that 
these chambers were part of the " Mamertine prison." They are at a 
considerable distance from it, and have no connection with it except 
through drains ; they are manifestly a row of shops or offices ; each baa a 
large open archway for the sake of publicity, and nothing less like the 
rooms of a prisoii can poadhly be imsgioed. 
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marble architectural fragments which were in his time found 
near this place ; the marble frieze was enriched with reliefs of 
dolphins and tridents, very like those on part of the Themue of 
Agrippa, behind the Pantheon. The plan of this building, 
according to Palladio, was a peripteral^ hexastyky pycknostyh 
temple, and these facts, together with the position in which 
its remains were found, leave little doubt that it was the 
Temple of Venus Genitrix, in the centre of the Forum Jvlium, 



Forum of Augustus. 

The Forum built by Augustus, with its central Temple to 
Mars Ultor, was on the north-east side of the Forum JvJium, 
and about equalled in size the Forum Magnum. The Temple 
and its surrounding area, enclosed with walls of immense 
height, were built in fulfilment of a vow made by Augustus 
in 42 B.C., before the battle of Philippi, which avenged the 
death of his adoptive father Julius; hence the dedication 
to Mars the Avenger: Suet. Ay{^. 29, and Ovid, Fast v. 
569. The Ancyraean inscription records IN • PRIVATO • 
SOLO • [EMP]TO • MARTIS • VLTORIS • TEMPLVM • 
FORVMQVE • AVG VSTVM • EX • [MANV]BIIS • FECI • 

The temple was dedicated in 2 B.C. (Yell. Paterc. ii. 100, 
2); the surrounding Forum, like that of Julius, was mostly 
given up to legal business, and contained an important tribunal 
in which Augustus himself sometimes sat to hear causes : Dion 
Cass. Ixviii. 10. The plan of this Forum is rectangular, see 
p. 253, with two large curved projections ; its wall is nearly 
1 00 feet high, and the lower stages were wholly covered inside 
with marble linings. A series of niches in the circuit wall, in 
several tiers, one above the other, contained an immense 
number of statues. One great series represented all the chief 
military leaders of the Romans, beginning with u^neas and 
Romulus, down to the time of Augustus himself ; a series speci- 
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ally intended to honour those Romane vho had built up, 
extended, and consolidated the great Empire of Rome. 

Pliny moDtions a number of antique works of art, which 
were collected in this Forum, two of the statues which once had 
supported Alexander the Great's tent, the other two being at 
the Regia; see Hist. Nai. xxziv. 18. An ivory statue of Apollo, 
vii. 53; some elaborately worked iron cups {seyphi), xxxiv. 
40 ; two pictures representing War and the Triumph of Alex- 
ander, and Victory by the side of Castor and Pollux, both 
painted by Apellea, xxxv. 36. 

The Temple of Mars was specially appointed by Augustus 
as the place where the Senate were to meet to deliberate on 
the question, when it arose, of granting the honours of a 
triumph in order that the crowd of statue^ of victorious 
Roman generals might warn them not to be too lavish of the 
honour. Triumphant generals were to deposit here any 
standards that had been recovered from an enemy, and to 
dedicate their wreaths or crowns. In this temple the toga 
viriiis was to be assumed by the sons of succeeding emperors ; 
and a solemn farewell sacrifice was to be made to Mars Ultor 
by newly appointed governors of provinces, before setting out 
for their seat of office. A road passed on each side of the 
Temple of Mars towards the Forum Magnum, and across these 
Tiberius erected triumphal arches in honour of Germanicus 
and Drusus : Tac. Ann. ii. 64. 

The existing remains of the great circuit wall of this Forum 
are among the most stately of the ruins of classical Rome, 
especially when examined from the slope of the Quirinal, near 
the foot of the Marckvme Tower. This enormous wall, about 
100 feet high, is divided into three stages by two simple string- 
courses of travertine. The utter absence of any ornament or 
even moulding on the outside of this great mass of masonry 
gives it an effect of much simple grandeur. It is built of 
^eperino, in large blocks, roughly 2 Roman feet thick, and 2 
wide, but varying from 5 to nearly 7 feet in length. 
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The upper story is built of a softer greenish sort of peperino 
(Lapis Albanus\ which has weathered badly ; and the lower 
parts of the very hard gray peperino {Lapis Gabirms), now 
as fresh in surface as ever. The stones are left rough and 
bossy, and are draughted round the joints; no mortar is 
used, but the usual dovetail clamps fasten each block to the 
next 

Four well -jointed arched doorways are visible, though 
buried nearly to the springing ; a fifth has been destroyed by 
a modem door into the Church of the Annunziata, which is 
built on the site of the Temple of Mars, 

At the east angle of the Forum the symmetry of the plan 
is spoilt by a piece of it being, as it were, cut off in a sloping 
direction. There must have been at this point a building 
which for some reason could not be pulled down and built 
over : Suet. Aug. 66, Forum angustius fedty non ausus extorquere 
possessorHnis domos — the circuit wall here makes a strange 
bend, and is built slightly curved inwards. At this point an 
important thoroughfare entered the Forum under a fine arch- 
way, which still exists under the name of the Area de* FarUani 
Its vomsovrs are of immense blocks of iravertine^ tailing in with 
the peperino courses of the wall ; a great part of the wall, oyer 
the arch, was stolen in the Middle Ages for building materials,^ 
together with all the rest of the peribolus^ except this one end, 
and a bit of the south-west side adjoining. 

The interior of the Forum must have been a most striking 
contrast to the aspect of the outsida There, instead of roughly 
hewn blocks of dark gray peperino, all was lined with polished 
marble of dazzling whiteness, or opus alharium decorated with 

^ A simple but stately late sixteenth century Palace adjoined the 
remains of this great wall, a little farther to the south-east. Its facade 
was built wholly of blocks of peperino taken from the Forum of Augustus ; 
this palace, in its turn, has been destroyed, and replaced in 1884 by a 
"Jerry building" covered with stucco, such as are now springing up by 
hundreds in Rome. 
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brilliant painting, varied with columns of pawTiazetio giallo, 
and other foreign marbles of rich colour and markings. 

The small part that still remains of the Temple of Mart 
Ullor, gives some notion of what its complete beauty must have 
beea Three Corinthian columns are still standing, and a 
pilaster fitted against the peperim circuit wall, all of Luna 
marble, and of the finest workmanship. Over these columns 
the architrave still remains, and the coffered marble ceiling of 
the peristyle ia here well preserved, with its richly moulded 
sunk coffers (lacunaria) and central rosette in each. 

The Cella wall is of peperino lined with thin slabs of Greek 
marble, with intermediate bands of solid marble blocks, tail- 
ing into the wall. The plinth is richly moulded, and the lower 
part of the Cella has a tall dado, with grooves sunk into the 
marble like sham joints, a device very successfully employed 
by the Eomans to give increased appearance of size to their 
buildings.' 

On the top of the circuit wall, projecting on the inside of 
the Forum, there was a large and effective Iravertim comioe^ 
4 feet deep, with large simple consoles ; the upper part of the 
peperino wall, on the inside, appears to have been covered with 
hard white stucco, while the lower was cased with marbles, 
and rows of columns. 

Close by the Arco de' Pantani, there are marks, on the 
inside of the Forum wall, of a low building with gabled roof, 
which abutted against it ; holes for the wooden beams of this 
roof are cut in the pepenw wall This is the best preserved 
part of the circuit wall ; several of the niches which surrounded 
it can be seen inside a mason's shed, which is now built against 
it The greater part of the existing wall cannot now be ez- 

' Nothing dwarfs a building more than its being faced with vary laige 
blocks, to additional false joints were added in order to restore its true 
Kale. This is skilfully done in the fiae travertine facing of the Tomb of 
Cecilia Mel«lla, and in other buildings of a good period, mch as the cir- 
cnlar Temple in the Famm Boarium. 
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amined inside, owing to a nunnery being built against it, into 
which it is difficult to gain admittance. 

In the sixteenth century this Forum was very much more 
complete than it is now ; drawings of its plan and section, with 
details of the Temple, are published in Palladio's ArchiteUura^ 
lib. iv. ; and by Gamucci, Ant, di Roma, These show the 
Temple of Mars as being Odastyle, with nine columns and a 
pilaster on the sides ^ ; the end of the Cella is apsidal, like the 
Temples of Venus and Kome, and several others. 

The next in date was the Forum FadSy built to enclose the 
large and magnificent Temple of Feace foimded by Vespasian ; 
Martial, I. iL 8 ; Suet. Ves, 9. It was on the south-east of 
the Forum of AugvLsiuSy but did not quite join it ; a wide street 
from the Subura to the Forum Magnum being left between 
them. This narrow strip afterwards became the Forum Transi- 
torium or PaUadium of Nerva. Nothing now remains of the 
Temple of Feace, mentioned by Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxvi. 24) as 
being one of the three most magnificent buildings in Rome. 

It was dedicated by Vespasian in 75 ad., having been 
begun four years before, immediately after the taking of 
Jerusalem, Dion Cass. bcvi. 15. Josephus {BeU, Jud. vii. 5, 7), 
gives an elaborate description of the splendours of the temple ; 
in it were dedicated spoils from the Jewish Temple, including 
the gold candlestick, trumpets, and table of proihesis, which are 
represented in a relief on the Arch of Titus ; cf. Herodian, L 
14; and Amm. Marc, xvi 10. It contained countless works 
of art and objects of archsBological interest, many of which 
are mentioned by Pliny. Among them a painting by Proto- 
genes of the hero lalysus, said to have been his masterpiece, 
during the execution of which the artist, according to Pliny, 
lived on steeped beans alone, so that a constant sense of 

^ The shortness of Roman Temples in proportion to their width is one 
of the chief points in which they differed from those of pore Greek style ; 
peripteral Hellenic Temples had, as a rule, at least twice as nuiny 
oolamns on the flanks as on the end. 
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hunger might render hia feeling for beauty more keen ; other 
no less absurd stories are told by Pliny (Sisl. Nai. xxxr. 36) 
about this wonderful picture, namely, that it was punted four 
coats thick in order to be more durable, and that one of its 
chief beauties was the vivid representation of the froth at a 
dog's mouth, accidentally produced by the painter throwing 
bis sponge at it in despair of getting the right effect 

The celebrated Colossus in the Vatican of the Nile, sur- 
rounded by sixteen children, representing the greatest number 
of cubits that the river riaeB, is a fine and probably contem- 
porary copy in marble of a group in the Temple of Peace 
sculptured in the hard iron -coloured basaniies (basalt) Hid. 
Not. xxxvi. 11. The Vatican group was found in the time 
of Leo X. about 1516, on the site of the Serapeam, near the 
Church of S. Maria Sopra Minerva. A fine statue of the 
Argive Cheimon, a victorioua Athlete, is mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, vi. 9, 3 ; and a statue of Ganymede by Juvenal, Sai. 
ix. 22.^ Among the lai^e collection of pictures in the Temple 
of Peace, Pliny {Hist. Nai. xxxv. 36) mentions one of Scylla 
by Nicomacbus, and a noble painting of a Hero by Timantbes. ' 
A public library in this Forum is mentioned by A. Oellius, v. 
21, 9 ; this appears to have been a meeting-place for literary 
discussions and criticism; see Treb. Follio, Hisl. Aug. Tyr. 
Trig. 31. 

In the reign of Commodus, in 191 a.d., a fire broke out in 
the Temple of Peace, and swept across the Forum Magnum to the 
Palatine : Dion Cass. Izxii. 24. Existing remains show that 
the Forum of Peace and the buildings it enclosed were restored 
in the reign of Sept. Sevenis. The moat conspicuous of these 

' According to Procopius, BelL Ooth. iv. 21, even in the aiitti centniy 
aUtnes by Phidias, Lysippua, and Hjron, existed in the Forvm of Ftaa. 

> The ancient Greek paintings which were brought to Boine were not 
alt easel pictures ; even marol paiatinga on stucco were cut off their 
walla and Gied in wooden frames so aa to be portable, see PUaj, HiM. 
Nat. xxxv. 16 and 49 ; and Vitr. u. 8. 
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are a lofty and very massive wall of mixed blocks of peperino 
and tufa, left rough outside like those of the Forum of Augustus ; 
this is opposite the north-west end of Constantine's Basilica, see 
fig. 29, No. 1. In it is a fine square-headed doorway of traver- 
tine, with a flat arch, and a semi-circular relieving arch over 
it ; the tympanum being filled in with blocks of tufa. Both 




Fig. 29. 
Group of Buildings by the Forum Facts. 

1. Existing wall of peperino and tufa, with travertine doorway. 

2. Walls and porch, destroyed by Urban VIII. 

3. Brick-faced wall of the time of Severus, against which the marble plan 

was fixed. 

4. Apse built by Pope Felix IV., when he converted the Templum Sacrse 

Urbis into the Church of S.S. Cosmo e Damiano. 

5. Temple of Romulus, built by his father Maxentius, made by Felix IV. 

into the porch of his church. 

the arches and quoins of this doorway are of large blocks of 
travertine, in courses of irregular thickness, with which the 
tufa courses are made to range, the psevdisodomon of Yitruvius. 
The researches of Prof. Jordan and the Comm. Lanciani, have 
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shown that this archway opened into what was probably the 
Templum SacrcB Urbis, on the confines of Vespasian's Forum, ^ 
a sort of Municipal Record office, which also contained a plan 
of the whole city of Rome, covering one of the walls. The 
original plan in this building, made by order of Vespasian, was 
probably destroyed during the fire of Commodus's reign, which 
also ruined parts of the Templum Urbis, This was restored 
by Severus, not in Opus quadrcUum of stone as before, but with 
concrete faced with brick. The two end walls of this rebuild- 
ing still exist ; that which faces on the Sacra Via is visible 
above the later circular Temple ofBomulus, with five large round- 
headed windows high up, near the pediment On the other 
end wall was fixed the great plan, engraved on slabs of white 
marble, of which many fragments now exist, and are preserved 
on the stairs of the Capitoline Museum.^ The pieces were 
found at the foot of this wall, and the metal clamps by 
which they were attached to it still exist, showing the size 
and number of the complete marble slabs, which were fixed in 
nine tiers ; the slabs averaged about 5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. 
The whole have been published by Prof. Jordan, Forum Urbis 
RomoRy Berlin, 1875-82, a very valuable work, which also gives 
a plan of this building, and a drawing showing the position of 
the engraved slabs upon the wall.^ The scale is about 1 to 
300, but appears not to be quite uniform ; the names of Severus 
and Caracalla, followed by the words AVGG • NN *, show that 

^ See Jordan, Topogr. Roms. ; Lanciaui, Bull. Comm, Arch, Rom, for 
1882 ; Tredelemburg, Ann, Inst, 1872, p. 66; and De Rossi, Bull, Arch, 
Crist. 1867, p. 62. 

^ The fragments which relate to the Forum Magnum are shown on 
the Forum plate. One piece, that of part of the Temple of Castor^ with 
the stairs leading up to the Nova Via^ was not found where the others were, 
and probably belongs to another similar plan. An account of the original 
discovery of the pieces is given by Vacca, writing in 1594 ; printed in 
Nardini, Rom. Ant, (Ed. Nibby), 1820, vol. iv. p. 6. 

' This plan was probably partly copied from the much earlier one, 
made for Agrippa on the walls of the Porticus Pollse. 
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it was made during their lifetime, probably at the same time 
as the restoration of the building. 

Seventy-four of the 167 fragments found in the time of 
Pius IV. (1656-96) are now lost, but drawings of them by 
Bellori are preserved in the Vatican {Cod, Vat, 3439) ; these 
have been copied in marble, and are let into the walls of the 
Capitoline Museum, together with the genuine piecea The 
copies, which are distinguished by a star, are not all very 
accurate. 

In the sixteenth century much more than now exists re- 
mained of the original stone masonry of Vespasian's time ; this 
is shown by Du Perac, Vestigj di Roma, 1676, and in a MS. of 
Ligorio, rather earlier in date, which is in the Vatican library 
{Cod, Vat, 3439). 

Though having no connection with the Forum of Peace, it 
may be well here to complete the description of this group 
of buildings. 

After the restoration by Severus, the Templum Sacrtz Urbis 
appears to have been a large rectangular hall, with side walls 
of Vespasian's massive stone masonry, and end walls of brick- 
faced concrete. The whole interior was panelled in the usual 
way with polished Oriental marbles ; on the side towards the 
inner area of the Forum Pads was a projection like a porch, 
remains of which existed in the sixteenth century. At the 
end towards the Forum Magnum, the Emperor Maxentius 
added a circular Temple to his deified son Romulus, with a 
door opening from the Sacra Via, flanked by two curved pro- 
jections (like an apse) and having on each side of these two 
Cipollino columns, supporting a white marble entablature ; the 
walls were lined with marble, but this and the columns on one 
side have been removed ; in other respects the building is in 
good preservation. The doorway is very handsome, being 
decorated with two red porphyry columns, supporting a very 
rich and beautiful carved entablature, taken from some earlier 
building; the surface enrichments on the mouldings of the 
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cornice are remarkable for their beauty both of design and 
workmanship, though rather over-loaded with ornament The 
double bronze doors, also taken from some earlier building, 
are very interesting, as important epecimens of EomBU metal 
work of a good period. The hollow framing ie cast in long 
lengtiiB, with the usual eyma reda moulding round the panels ; 
& further enrichment — the ball and reel ornament — has been 
added to the moulding separately, and fixed very skilfully by 
small dovetailed projections. The framing is also studded 
with enriched bosses, now mostly missing ; in design this fine 
piece of Roman bronze work closely resembles the doors of the 
Pantheon — the only other example in Rome of bronze doors 
still in siiu, and indeed the only ones that have always been in 
use in their original place ; as the doors of the Temple of Romulus 
were refixed at a higher level in the end of the sixteenth 
century, and were only replaced in their old position a few 
years ago.^ 

The dome of the Temple of Romulus is well preserved ; it 
had originally, like the Pantheon, an opening {hypcUhntm) in 
the centre, which is now covered by a seventeenth century 
lantern.^ The modem floor is far above the old pavement, 
and was raised when the whole Church beyond was remodelled 
in the debased style of the seventeenth century. Like the 
other buildings of Maxentius the Temple of Romidus was re- 
dedicated by Constantine, whose name, inscribed on the front, 
existed till the sixteenth century ; see Ligorio's MS. Sup. Cii. 

Felix IV., who was Pope from 526 to 530, converted the 
Templun Urbis and the adjoining Templum Divi RomtUi into a 

1 Other equally fine ancient bronze doors, and of richer design, are 
those at the end of the Laterao Basilica, see p. IGl ; and one of the two 
bronze doors in the Lateran Baptiatvry, that given by Bishop Hilarua, 
appears to be ancient, but ia of inneh later date and inferior workmsDBhip ; 
according to tradition it was taken from tbe Baths of Caracalla. 

* This Temple is shown on a first brass of Uaxentios with the legend — 
Obv. DIVO • BOMVLO ■ Rev. AETERNAE ■ MEMORIAE. 
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Church dedicated to S. S. Gosmas and Damian, as is recorded 
by Anastasius Bibliothecarius Fiia S, Felids IV, " Hie (Felix) 
fecU Basilicam 5. S. Costtub et Damiani . . . in via sacra, juxia 
Templvm Urbis RonuB," This the Pope did by building a cross 
wall with an apse at the north-east end of the Templum Urbis, 
and the circular Temple of Romulus he converted into a sort of 
ante-church or porch, see fig. 29. The mosaics with which 
Felix IV. decorated the apse are perhaps the best preserved 
early Christian mosaics in Rome. In the sixth century the 
walls of the Templum Urbis appear still to have been lined 
inside with the polished marbles of Severus's restoration, and 
these were made use of in the Pope's Church, but unhappily 
the whole interior, except the mosaics of the apse, has been 
completely modernised in the seventeenth century. 

The Forum of Nerva. 

The narrow strip which remained between the Forum Pads 
of Vespasian and the Forurh of Augustus was soon occupied by 
another Forum begun by Domitian, and completed by Nerva, 
Suet. Dom, 5 ; Mart. Ep. I. ii 8. It contained a Temple to 
Minerva (Pallas), and hence was also called the Forum Pal- 
ladium ; a third name for it was the Forum Transikrium, on 
account of its being an important thoroughfare from the CariTue 
and the Subura to the Forvm Magnum, 

The Temple of Minerva, and the Forum Palladium were 
dedicated by Nerva in a.d. 97 ; but few references to either 
occur in classical writinga The Temple appears to have had 
a Hexastyle prostyle portico; as there was not width in the narrow 
space occupied by this Forum to allow of a peristyle. It had 
an apsidal-ended Cella like that of the Temple of Mars Ultcr ; 
a small piece of this apse, where it adjoins the outside of the 
wall of the Forum of Augustus, is the only part of this Temple 
that still exists; it is built of similar massive blocks of peperino, 
and the whole Forum was probably surrounded with a lofty 
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wall, marble-lined on the inside. A great part of the Temple 
of Minerva existed as late as the reign of Pope Paul V., who 
ruthlessly destroyed it in 1606, in order to use its materials, 
marble columns and linings, in the construction of the new 
Chapel of S. Paul in the Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore. 

Du Perac in his Festigj, and Palladio, Arch, iv. 8, show 
this temple and the Forum as they were in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Four fine fluted Corinthian columns of 
the front were standing, and part of the pediment, with an 
inscription, which (when complete) probably ran thus — IMP • 
NERVA • CAESAR • AV[G • GERM ] PONT • MAX • TRIE • 
POTEST • III • IMP • n[COS • II • P • P • AEDEM • MIJNER- 
VAE • FECIT. 

In the end wall of the Forum there was an archway, now 
destroyed, which was similar to the ^* Arco de* ParUani" of 
Augustus's Forum. One part, however, of the circuit wall of 
Nervals Forum still exists to its full height, nearly 100 feet ; 
it is the piece that adjoins the Forum of Augustus^ with which 
it is built to correspond in height and appearance. On the 
side opposite the temple, another lower piece of the circuit 
wall exists, with its sumptuous architectural decorations, 
showing the great splendour with which the whole interior 
of the Forum was once lined. These are two Corinthian 
columns of Greek marble, now buried to about half their 
height; they stand free from the wall, the entablature on 
which projects and returns round them.^ Above this heavy 
entablature, is a lofty attic with plinth and cornice of its own, 
and in the centre of the intercolumnar space is a good relief 
of Minerva, with helmet, segis, spear and shield, about life size. 
The attic also projects over the columns, following the return 
of the main cornice, and these upper projections evidently 
formed pedestals for colossal statues. 

^ Breaking an entablature into projections over colamns is a peculiarity 
of the somewhat debased taste of Roman architects, and never occurs in 
good Greek work. 
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The massive peperino wall once rose high above these 
architectural decorations, but its upper part was probably not 
lined with marble, as the lower part was. The facing slabs 
under the entablature are now stripped off, leaving the closely 
jointed masonry visible. Between the columns, but not 
exactly in the centre, is an archway which opened into the 
Forum PadSy this has a square top with a flat arch, and above 
that a round relieving arch ; the former is rather difficult to 
trace as it is partly cut away by a modem door-opening. The 
frieze of the order is richly decorated with sculptured reliefs, 
well designed and of excellent workmanship ; these represent 
the various arts of life which were specially under the patron- 
age of Minerva. Female figures are spinning or weaving 
tapestry at an upright loom; others are dyeing, washing, 
fulling, and weighing out money in scales. Other graceful 
figures are drawing water ; a reclining figure of a youth with 
an urn, possibly represents the Anio; and the arches the 
Aqueduct which carried the Anio Novus, 

A four-way arch, or temple dedicated to Janus QuadrifonSf 
stood in the Forum of Nerva, at the intersection of the cross 
road from the Forum Pacis to the Forum Augusti^ with the road 
from the Subura to the Fm'um Magnum, See Servius, Ad JEn. 
viL 607 ; and Martial, Ep. x. 28, 6. 

A graceful square Tuscan Temple, of which remains were 
found in the sixteenth century near the south-west end of the 
Forum Nervse, is illustrated by Labacco, ArchUettura, Roma, 
1558, p. 17; this may possibly be the temple of Janus 
Quadrifons. 

The Emperor Severus Alexander set up in this Forum 
colossal bronze statues of those Roman emperors who had 
received the posthumous title of Divas, and by each was a 
bronze column inscribed with his res gesice ; Lamprid., Hist, 
Aug, Sev, Alex., 28. 

The Forum of Trajan consisted of three parts, each of great 
size, namely the Forum proper or open area, secondly the 
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Basiliai Ulpia, and thirdly the Temple of Trajan within a large 
colonnaded periboius, see ii<;. 30. In order to form a level 
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Fig, 30, 
Forom of Trajan. 

area for this enormous group of buildings a large ridge of tufa 
rock which united the Capitoline and Quirinal hills waa cut 
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A^vcV 4aiil mrarcLT nfimored, ad engineermg work of immense 
jtKQ 4ai£ <33iai»e ct libonr. What the origiiud hei^t of this 
^r:i« TiK^ igosr oi hjSl may have been it is now impossible 
>/ ^Qi^Gf - )^ inscription on the pedestal of Trajan's colmnn 
>.*«sairc S( xanaeastiXNl literally ; according to it a mass of hill 
j^^tfittl 3r beuiii to the column (ie. 100 Roman feet) was cut 
«*T— A* Wripdcm is SENArV'S • POPVLYSQVE • Ra 
30XVS niPCAESARIDIYIXERVAE FXERVAE- 
TSLUAXO • AVG • GERM • DACICO • POXTIF • MAXIMO • 

TKIB roXXl^ IMP • VI P P • AJDDECLARANDVM- 
^YAXTAE • ALTTTYDINIS • MONS • ET • LOCVS • TAN- 
T[IS - OPERI]BVS • SIT • EGESTVS.^ 

G^KKchi {Suclo di Eoma^ p. 133) has shown from geological 
p«\x^ that the ridge can never have approached the height of 
100 feet^ and he suggests that the cliff was cut back in a slope 
to a point where the Quirinal was 100 feet higk 

The Forum proper (see fig. 30) consisted of an enormous 
square dipUral peristyle or porticus, surrounded with a triple 
row of columns. On the south-east side it was approached 
from the Forum of Augustus by a very magnificent triumphal 
arch, surmounted by a bronze statue of Trajan in a six-horse 
chariot and six generals; it is shown on Aurei and other 
coins of Trajan; see AuL GelL xiii. 25, 2, and AnluL Marc, 
xvi. 10, and Dion Cass. Ixviii 29. The finely-sculptured reliefs 
which Constantine built into his arch came, partly at least, 
from the Arch of Trajan, and partly from other portions of 
Trajan's Forum. One side, that on the north-west, was 
occupied by the Basilica Ulpia, surrounded like the Forum, by 
a dipteral peristyle^ two or more stories high, and probably open 
in the middle ; it was similar in plan to the Basilica Julia, with 
the addition of a large Apse, which was built in a cutting 
made in the side of the Quirinal. On the north-west side of the 
Basilica Ulpia were two large libraries, and between them, in a 

* Trajan received the Tribunicial paioer for the seventeenth time, in 
the year a.d. 114, which is the date of the dedication of his column. 
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court Bunroimded by columns, stood the ColtMana Cochlis, with 
its rich series of spiral reliefs. The other two sides of the 
Forum had each ao enonnous a.psidal projection, with rows of 
shops and offices, several stories high. That on the north-eaet 
side is set against the cUfT of the Quirinal, so that its upper 
stories were entered from the top of the >iill . These were 
surmounted b; gilt statues of horses and trophies of arms, 
with the subscription EX ■ MANVBIIS ■ Sidon. Apoll. Cam. 
viii. 8 ; Aul Gell. xiii. 25, 1. Other statues in great numbers 
stood all round the colonnades of the Peristyle ; in the reign 
of M. Aurelius statues were added of the Roman officers who 
fell in the war with the Marcomanni The colonnades were 
roofed with gilt bronze, according to Fausanias, v. 12, 6, and x. 
5, 1 1 ; and the columns of both the Forum and the Basilica were 
of Numidian Giailo, Phrygian Pavonazello, and Egyptian red 
and gray granites; the rest of the building was of white 
Fentellc and Luna marbles. 

The two libraries which formed part of the Basilica were 
divided, one for Greek the other for Latin MSS., like the 
libraries of the Palatine Apollo : Dion Cass. IzviiL 16.' Edicts 
and state papers appear to have been preserved there, AuL Gell. 
xi. 17, 1 ; and the two libraries continued in use as late as the 
latter part of the fifth century ; Sidon. Apollinaris (Ep. ix. 
16 ; Ccmn. 35) mentions his own statue being set in the court 
between the two libraries, where the Columna Codtlia stands. 
The architect of these splendid buildings was the Greek 
Apollodonis of Damascus (Dion Cass. bdz. 4), who was also 
an able sculptor and engineer, ^ and designed many buildings 
both for Trajan and Hadrian. On the farther side of the 
Basilica stood a large octaslijle temple, dedicated to Trajan by 
Hadrian with a periholus surrounded with columns; founda' 

' One of the librnriea &qcI the apsidBl port of the Builica U shown on 
the marble plan with tho inscription BASIL ' ' - VLPIA - 

* In 103 A.D., Apollodoma built for Trajan the atone bridge over the 
Ister, near the modem town of Cteineti. 
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tions of this building and some of its immense granite columns 
have been found at various times, while excavating for the 
walls or cellars of houses on the north-west of the modem 
piazza ; it is shown on coins of Hadrian. 

The space excavated in the modem piazza is part of the 
Basilica, with a small portion of one side of the Forum, the 
greater part of which is still buried under several adjoining 
blocks of houses. What is '\dsible has unhappily been much 
falsified by restoration, none of the stumps of the granite 
columns are in sUu, and the whole result is thoroughly mis> 
leading. What^ however, is genuine, is a great extent of the 
paving of the Basilica, with fine slabs of white marble, raised 
about 3 feet above the level of the adjoining Forum, which 
was approached by a long flight of steps, leading down from 
the Basilica, with a row of statues on each side ; some of the 
pedestals of these still exist A few fine Corinthian capitals 
of white marble, and other architectural fragments are lying 
in the excavated area. 

There are also seven or eight much mutilated colossal 
statues of Dacian and other barbarian captives, similar to those 
which were taken hence and set on the arch of Constantine. 

The Columna Cochlis, so called from its winding stairs like 
the spiral of a shell, is built of great blocks of Greek marble ; 
the shaft, base, and capital (not counting the pedestal) are 
exactly 100 Roman feet high (97 1- modem English), hence this 
column and the similar one of Marcus Aurelius were some- 
times called ColumruB Centenaries, Trajan's ashes, placed in a 
gold vase, were deposited in a chamber imder the column; 
and on the top of the capital was a colossal gilt bronze statue 
of the Emperor. The tall pedestal on which the column is 
built is richly decorated with reliefs of armour and trophies 
taken from the Dacians. On one side is a tablet carried by 
two Victories, and on it the dedicatory inscription with the 
record of the cutting away of the hill. Under it is the door- 
way to the spiral staircase which is lighted by small slits. At 
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each angle of the attic, above the cornice of the pedestal, is an 
eagle supporting a garland of flowers. 

The base of the shaft is simply a large torus covered with 
laurel leaves, forming a colossal wreath. The capital is of no 
order; but resembles a Doric capital, the echinus of which 
has been cut into egg and dart enrichments. Round the 
shaft are spiral bands of reliefs, arranged in twenty -three 
tiers, including more than 2500 figures, and a great number 
of background accessories, worked with great minuteness. 

The sculptures represent the complete history of Trajan's 
two Dacian campaigns ; they are full of dramatic vigour, and 
form a sort of Encyclopaedia of Roman costume, arms, and 
military engineering, and methods of advance and attack by 
land and river, in open field, and against walled cities, with 
the most wonderful fertility of design and careful attention 
to detail It is impossible to study the original reliefs with 
any closeness of attention owing to their lofty position ;^ casts 
however in the Villa de' Medici, Rome, are more available for 
close examination.^ 

A comparison of the column of Trajan, with that of Marcus 
Aurelius, is an instructive lesson on the eflect that the size of 
the parts has on the apparent scale of the whole in architec- 
tural works. Both columns are exactly the same height 
(omitting the pedestals in both cases), that of Trajan is divided 
into twenty-three tiers of figures, while the column of M. 

^ When this column stood in a comparatively small peristyle, but- 
rounded by lofty buildings several stories high, the sculptured subjects 
would not be so much wasted as they are now ; but even making the 
utmost allowance for its former surroundings, it must be admitted that 
these spiral bas-reliefs are not strong in decorative efifect, and involved 
an amount of labour quite out of proportion to their artistic result 

^ Unfortunately the casts in the S. Kensington Museum are not put 
in a line near the eye, as they should be for purposes of study, but in two 
lengths, as if the column were broken in half, and thus they neither give 
the general efifect of the whole nor allow the sculptures to be examined 
minutely. 
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Aurelius has larger figures, and only twenty tiers of them. 
The result is that the column of Trajan looks very con- 
siderably the taller of the two.^ 

The most interesting part of Trajan's Forum, which is now 
visible, is about half of the great curved line of rooms three 
stories high which are set against the side of the Quirinal Hill. 
A road, paved with the usual polygonal blocks of lava, follows 
the curve of this line of shops, which open on to it Next to 
the bit of paving shown in fig. 15, p. 156, this is the best pre- 
served piece of Eoman road still visible in the city ; unlike 
the other lava roads existing in Rome it does not appear 
to have been relaid during the period of decadence, but has the 
original paving of Trajan's time. On to it faces a row of small 
chambers, vaulted with concrete, covered inside with painted 
stucco, and paved with simple mosaic patterns in white and 
gray tessercB ; these open on to the street, with tall arches of 
concrete faced with brick, and the lower part of these arches 
is filled up by a massive door-frame (or architrave) of great 
blocks of travertine^ with simple moulding round it, covered 
with stucco. The door-sill of each is a massive block of traver- 
tine, grooved to hold the wooden shop-front, and having a 
pivot -hole and a depression for the door to swing in; an 
arrangement like that in the Palace of Caligula, see p. Ill, and 
many other places. 

A uniform row of little chambers extends all round the 
curve, except where the stairs lead to the upper stories higher 
up the face of the hill. At the foot of the stairs there were 
wooden doors, fastened with a long hinged bar, with a bolt at 
the end of it. The holes for these and the marks made by 
its use can be traced in the jambs of the doorway. The first 
upper floor, about level with the modem ground line, has a 

^ Ab a role the more horizontal subdivisions a structure has the higher 
it will appear ; hence the many false joints cut in stone and marble facings 
by the Romans (see p. 259) ; and hence the difficulty of realising the true 
height of the Nave of S. Peter's, which is built in one gigantic order. 
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series of open arches, and engaged columns supporting an 
entablature. The capitals and bases of these half columns, 
and the moulded stringcourse below them, are of traverttTie 
covered with hard stucco of pounded marble ; the rest ia of 
concrete faced with brick ; all of the brickwork is neat and 
close-ioiuted, even where it was covered with stucco, hut at 
some places, such as the shafts of the engaged columns, it is 
of most remarkable beauty and neatness of jointing, number- 
ing more than eight bricks to the foot* The upper space, at 
the level of this open arcade, is occupied by a passage over 
the ground floor shops, and from it open a series of other 
chambers, with stairs at intervals leading to the second upper 
story, now mostly destroyed. 

The Forum of Trajan and its surrounding buildings formed, 
during the Middle Ages, an almost inexhaustible quarry for 
marbles, used in countless churches and palaces of Rome; and 
worse still, supplied materials for burning into lime for many 
centuries, during the most architecturally degraded period 
of Roman history.^ 

In addition to the reliefs on the Arch of Constantino a 
few fragments of sculpture have escaped destruction ; namely 
large half-length reliefs of Trajan and some senatcre, now in 
the Lateran Museum ; two colossal horses' heads in a court 
near the Church of the S. S. Apostcli, and in the porch of this 
church a fine relief of an eagle with outspread wings, seated 
within a wreath, bound by graceful flowing ribbons. 

The reliefs on Constantine's Arch are, from their beauty and 

' PerhapB the beauty of this brick fkcing is onlj surpused hy one 
existing example in Rome — namely, an archway betweea tvo half Conn- 
thian columns, which is built into the line of the Aarelian wall not fat 
from the Porta Lalina (aee p. 495). 

' During the ninth to the tweUtli centuries, and even longer, architec- 
tural skill in Kome had sank to so low a pitch that the beautiful marbles 
atoleu from ancient bmldinga were not even made use of in other bnildings, 
but were burnt into lime or broken np to make concrete. 
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fine state of preservation, among the finest existing specimens 
of 6r8Bco>Eoman art, and though as late as the beginning of 
the second century show but little signs of that rapid decadence 
which was so shortly to begin. Many of these beautiful reliefs, 
especially the graceful sacrificial scenes arranged as circular 
medallions, show a strong survival of Hellenic skill and artistic 
taste but little marred by any Eoman influence; in this 
respect very superior to the more purely Eoman style, both in 
subject and treatment, of the spiral bands on the great column. 
On each front of the arch there are four circular medallions, 
and, in the attic, four rectangular reliefs, each complete in 
itself. There are also parts of a long frieze ; representing an 
attack of the Eoman cavalry, led by Trajan against the Dacians 
and their king Decebalus ; the figure of the emperor appears 
more than once — in the thick of the fight, and again crowned 
by victory, with the Dacian chiefs making their submission to 
him. This fine frieze, with life-sized figures, taken probably 
from some long wall in the Forum or Basilica of Trajan, 
has been cut into short lengths and built into various parts of 
Gonstantine's arch. Two pieces are let into the attic, at the 
ends of the arch ; and two are inserted in the jambs of the 
large central archway. The four pieces if put together would 
make one continuous design.^ 

The subjects of the other reliefs are as follows : — 

North Side (towards the Colosseum) Eectangular reliefs in 
attic, beginning from the spectator's left 

No. I. The Emperor Trajan is received at the gates of the 
city by a stately helmeted female figure, the goddess 
Eoma. In the background is an arched gateway, 
hung with flower garlands, and by it a tetrastyle pro- 
style Temple. These are probably the Porta Capena 

1 This is shown by Bellori in his Feteres Areus Augustorum ; pi. 42-5, 
a work of the sixteenth century, which is very valuable for its record of 
much that no longer exists ; see also Mtm, Irut, v. Tav. 30. 
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in the Servian wall and the Temple of Mars, which 
was just outside it, on the Via Appia, 

No. IL Appears to be a scene outside the same gateway ; 
a half-nude figure of a youth holding a wheel reclines 
on the ground, by him the emperor is standing look- 
ing down ; behind is a man in civilian's dress, and on 
the right are armed men, one holding a horse. 

This interesting relief records the construction or restora- 
tion of a paved road {via muniia or silice strata) through the 
Pontine marshes, in a.d. 110; the reclining figure with the 
wheel is the usual Eoman way of symbolising a road, and 
occurs on reverses of several coins of Trajan with the legend 
Via Appia, The civilian behind the emperor is probably the 
engineer of the road, perhaps the Greek Apollodorus; See Dion 
Cass. Xiph Ixviii. 15 

No. IIL Trajan surrounded by attendants is seated on a 
throne, raised on a lofty suggestum or platform ; below 
are various standing figures, whom the emperor is 
addressing ; among them is a female with a child. 
This apparently represents the same scene as one of 
those on the reliefs in the Forum, the institution in 
A.D. 99 of the charity for children of the poor ; see 
p. 219. In the background is a building with a row 
of engaged columns, between which garlands are hung. 
No. IV. The emperor enthroned on a suggestum receives 
the homage of a barbarian prince, probably Partha- 
masiris. King of Armenia, who was conquered in A.D. 
115. Behind are a number of Eoman soldiers bearing 
tall standards and eagles. 

Medallions on North Side, 

No. I. The emperor and two attendants on horseback are 

hunting a boar. 
No. II. A very beautiful and gracefully composed relief. 
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skilfully designed to fill its circular space. Trajan 
stands pouring incense on to an altar in front of a statue 
of Apollo holding a tripod on a tall pedestal, behind 
which a laurel tree with graceful spreading branches 
forms a background to the upper part of the relief. 
One attendant stands behind the emperor, another 
on the right holds his horse. 

No. III. The emperor with a number of attendants stand 
by the body of a lion, killed in the chase. 

No. IV. Trajan with veiled head pours a libation on to an 
altar ; two attendants stand by him. In the sky , 
among clouds is a figure of Jupiter, and by him a 
small statue of Minerva ; the precise meaning of this 
scene is not clear. 

SotUh Side ; rectangular reliefs in the Attic. 

No. I. (from the spectator's left). Trajan enthroned on 
a platform, in front of an arched building, receives 
a barbarian king. 

No. IL Trajan, enthroned in the same way, receives a 
number of Dacian captives, with their king Dece- 
balus, who are brought before him by Roman soldiers, 
some of whom carry tall standards. 

No. in. An allocutio or address to the army by Trajan, 
standing on a platform. 

No. IV. Trajan, surrounded by soldiers and standard- 
bearers, pours a libation on to a tripod altar; the 
three victims for the Snovelaurilia, a bull, a ram, and 
a boar, are being led forward to sacrifice. 

Medallions on North Side, 

No. I. Trajan, about to start on the chase, stands by his 
horse among attendants, one of whom, a beautiful 
youth leading a horse, has much resemblance in face 
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to AntinouB, the deified favourite of the aucceeding 

emperor, Hadrian. 
No. II. The emperor offers sacrifice at an altar under a tree, 

in front of a statue of Hercules. 
No. III. Trajan and attendants on horseback pursue a 

brown bear. 
No. IT. The emperor pours a libation on to an altar, under 

a tree, in front of a statue of Diana. 

In addition^ to the five Imperial Fora, and the Forum 
Magnum, Olitimum and Boanum (oil and cattle maxkets), there 
were also smaller Fora or markets, namely that for pigs. Forum 
Suarittm; for bread. Forum Pistorum; and for fish, Forum Fis- 
carium. These are all mentioned in the Begionary Catalogues, 
together with some others, which were not really Fora, though 
popularly called so. 

' For further details on the Forum of Trajan ; aee Fea, Fora Trt^ano, 
1832 ; Richter, Rialauro del Fora Trajano, 1839. The reUefs on the column 
have frequentlj been engraTed on copper in this and previous centuries ; 
sets of tbese are sold at the Calcografia CameraU (Regia) ; tee Fabrettl, 
Columna Trajana, 1883 ; Bartoli, Col. Trajan, 170* ; Pistolesi, Cot. Traj., 
1846 ; De Roiiai, Col. Traj. deaigivUa ; and Frrahncr, La CoUmnt Tnyane, 
Paris, ISflG ; this last vork has an excellent description of the reliefs and 
their subjects. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THEATRES AND OTHER PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 

It was not till the closing years of the Republic that per- 
manent buildings of stone, specially designed for scenic shows, 
races, or gladiatorial fights were constructed in Rome. During 
the greater part of the Republican period the open spaces of 
the Foray especially those of the Forum Magnum and Forum 
Boarium, were frequently used for fights and theatrical repre- 
sentations ; temporary wooden screens and seats being erected 
for the occasion, and removed when the series of public 
amusements was over (see p. 146).^ One part, however, of the 
city, the VaUis Murda^^ a long valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills, appears from a very early period to have 
been reserved as a place for races and other public spectacles, 
for which its natural form rendered it specially suitable. This 
was called, from its great size, the Circus Maximus ; it was 
first fitted with rows of wooden seats by Tarquinius Priscus 
(Liv. i. 56; and Dionys. iiL 68), and these were frequently 
burnt and restored in the same material ; restorations in 327 
B.C. and 174 B.C., are mentioned by Livy, viii. 20 ; and xli 27. 

^ In a similar way, till the end of the last century, bull-fights in Spain, 
even in large cities like Madrid and Seville, were held in the public squares 
or plazasy round which wooden fences and seats were temporarily erected. 

^ Its name was derived from an altar to the Dta Murda (Venus), so 
called from the myrtle plants which grew there, according to Varro, Lir^ 
Lot, V. 154 ; and Pliny, HisL Nat. zv. 29 ; other derivations are given 
by other writers. 
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The valley of the CiTCus l^ojamus contained two altars of 
the most remote antiquity; one was the Ara Maxima, tradi- 
tionally founded by Hercules or Evander ; the other waa the 
Altar of Consus, an Equestrian Neptune, in whose honour 
Romulus was fabled to have held here the Consaaiia or games 
at which the celebrated carrying off of the Sabine women took 
place. Varro, Lin. Lot. vi. 20. This latter altar, after the 
building of a permanent stone circus, Btood on the Spina,- it 
was usually covered, but during the sports waa exposed to the 
view of the people ; Plut. Awn, 14 j and Tertull, de Sped. v. 8. 
Its position appears to have been at the opposite end of the 
Spina from the Carceres or starting-point; Tertullian speaks of 
it as being ad primas metas ; and Tacitus mentions it as the 
first point after the Ara Maxitna and the Forum Boarium in 
the line of the Pom(erium round Roma Qaadrata. The earlier 
altar, the Ara Maxima, must have stood ontside the Carceres, 
near the apse end of the Church of S. Maria in Coamedin ; 
see p. 46. 

It was not till the reign of Julius C»sar that any part of 
the ranges of seats were built of stone, and even then the 
upper tiers were again constructed of wood ; Suet /. Ctes. 39. 
According to Livy (xjcxiv. 54), till the year of the city 568 
(196 B.C.), there was no distinction of classes in the occupa- 
tion of the seats — plebeians and senators sat side by side. 
Augustus further developed the separation of classes in the 
Cirais Maximus, and other places of public amusement ; re- 
serving the first tier for the senate, and special seats for 
soldiers, married plebeians, boys and their tutors,' women, and 
other classes ; Suet. Au^. 44 ; see also caps. 43 and 45. The 
Circus Maximus, as described by Dionysius iiL 68, is the place 
as it was after its rebuilding by Julius Csesar. Under the 
later emperors, especially Vespasian and Trajan, it was adorned 
with much greater magnificence. 

' A fragment of an inBcribed seat toanA in the Colosseum hu on it . . . 
VERO . . . pnhMy ^aitot "padagogiapFEBOrum." 
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The plan of this and other Eoman Circi was an adaptation 
of the Greek Stadium, such as the one at Messene and that 
outside Athens, remains of which still exist. The Eoman 
Circus was, however, used for chariot and other horse-races, 
while the Greek Stadium was mainly intended for foot-races 
and other athletic sports.^ At one end of the circus, that by 
the Forum Boarium, was a row of small vaulted chambers 
(Carceres), twelve in number, each large enough to hold a 
chariot and its horses, which before the start were imprisoned, 
each in one of the cells, hence called a Career; the whole 
group of chambers was called the Oppidum; Varro, Lin, Lot, 
V. 153. 

The central part of the course was divided longitudinally 
by a long low wall called the Spina ; at each end of which was 
one or more conical objects called the Metce. The Spina was 
not set quite parallel to the sides of the circus, but inclined a 
little out of the central axis, so that there was more room at 
the start when the chariots were all crowded together. The 
curved line of the Carceres was also inclined a little to one 
side; its curve was part of a circle struck from a centre 
between the nearest Meta and the side of the circus, so that 
chariots in no special chambers of the Oppidum had any great 
advantage over the others at the start. In the Greek Stadium 
these slight deviations from regularity of line did not exist 
Along the l^na, which was richly decorated with columns 
and statues, were set rows of marble dolphins and large 
marble eggs, which were arranged to move, so as to indicate 
in each race how many laps had been run ;^ according to Dion 
Gassius, xlix. 43, the dolphins and eggs were first put up in the 
reign of Augustus by M. Agrippa. Two sarcophagi in the 

^ A place, called a Hippodrome, was set apart by the Greeks for horse 
races. 

' Seven laps were run as a rale, but occasionally they were reduced to 
five ; Domitian increased the number of chariots which started together 
from four to six, but in later times the number was much greater. 
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Sola delta Biga in the Vatican show a chariot-race of cupids 
in the Circus Maximus ; its interior is ntinutely shown with 
triple MelcB at each end of the Sjrina, and on it statues of 
Apollo Helios, Cybele, Victory, a Quadriga, an obelisk, and 
various architectural decorations, a small adicuia or shrine, 
and an entablature supported by columns, on which seven 
dolphins are fixed ; on another similar entablatnre rest seven 
egga — one for each lap.^ A bronze medallion of Gordianus 
IIL also shows this interior. There is an obelisk in the 
middle of the Spina, and three conical Mela at each end. 
Groups of gladiators are shown boxing and wrestling; see 
Graeber, Roimn Medals, xlL 4 ; Brit. Mus. 1874. The specta- 
tors' scats sloped upwards, resting on raking vaults of concrete 
like those of the Colosseum ; and tiers of columns at different 
levels supported ceilings over the people's beads.* The 
emperor's box or pulvinar was at one side of the Carceres; and 
at the startling end were tiers of galleries {MosniaTia), which 
contained special seats of honour. 

The outside of the circus, during its most magnificent 
period in the second century, had three tiers of arches and 
engaged columns very like those of the Colosseum, except that 
they were of white marble. 

To continue the architectural history of the Circus Maaiima; 
it was much injured (soon after Ite reconstruction by Julius 
Caesar) by a fire, which in 31 ac. completely destroyed all the 
upper wooden seats; Dion Cass. 1- 10. It was restored by 
Augustus, who built himself a fine marble pulvinar, and set 
the great obelisk, now in the Piazza del Popolo, on the centre 
of the iS|^na ; Suet. Aug. 43-5. Immense sums were spent by 
Augustus on shows and the slaughter of beasts in the Cirats 

< An intereeting relief faanil at Foligno represents eight cbariota nang 
in the circus, tlie Carctra with their voodeo doors are shown, aa veil u 
the Spina and other details : See Ann. ItuI. 1370, Tar. LM. 

' The fall of some of theae pillars and roofing in the reigo of ADtoDiniu 
Pius killed over 1000 people ; Chnm. Vet. Hone. vol. ii. coL 244. 
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Maximus, no less than 3500 elephants were butchered there 
in the reign of Augustus alone, as is recorded in the Ancyraean 
inscription. 

In 36 A.D. another fire destroyed part of the upper tiers of 
seats, those on the side of the Aventine ; the circus was then 
restored and enlarged by Claudius, who rebuilt the Carceres, 
which were then of tufa, in marble, and gilded the Metos ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 45 ; Suet. Claud, 21. After this restoration the circus 
held 250,000 spectators, Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxvi. 24 ; in the 
time of Dionysius (iii. 68), after the rebuilding by Julius 
Caesar, it had only held 150,000, showing that great additions 
must have been made to the upper tiers of seats and galleries ; 
in the fourth century, according to the Notiiiay Eegio xi., it 
had been increased to contain 385,000 people. 

In the reign of Domitian the last of the wooden seats 
were, after another fire, replaced by stone and marble, so that 
henceforth the building could not suffer from fire ; additional 
splendour was added to the circus by Trajan, and in his time 
it must have been a structure of extraordinary size and mag- 
nificence, wholly covered inside and out with white marble, 
relieved with gold and painting, columns of coloured Oriental 
marbles, and statues of white marble and gilt bronze; see 
Pliny, Panegr, 51. Further size and splendour were added to 
the circus by Constantine; and Constantius his son set on 
the Spina another enormous obelisk, brought from Heliopolis ; 
see Aur. Vict Cces, 40 ; and Amm. Marc, xvii 4. The obelisk 
is now by the Lateran Basilica.^ 

The Ludi Circenses continued to be held in this circus as 
late as the sixth century, as is described in the letters of 
Cassiodorus, the able minister of the Gothic kings Odoacer 
and Theodoric. Soon after then it fell into disuse, and for 
many centuries supplied enormous stores of marble to feed 

^ One of the fragments of the marble plan shows part of the Circus 
Maximus, the semi-circular end towards the south-east ; see Jordan, For, 
Ur, Rom. 
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the limekilns of the degraded city. In the sixteenth century 
Bome remaiiiB still existed of its external arcades, and a great 
part of the raking vaults of concrete, which had supported 
the marble Beats along the side by the Palatin&^ Now even 
these have disappeared ; probably no great building of stone 
and marble has ever vanished from the face of the earth as 
completely as the Circus Maximus has done ; and a great part 
of its site is now made hideous with large gas-works, pouring 
forth volumes of black smoke. 

Partly under the Church of S. Anaatasia (see No. 58 on 
fig. 10) recent excavations have exposed a series of very 
interesting buildings of many different dates, which appear 
to have skirted the edge of the Circus Maaxnuis on the side 
towards the Palatine, and perhaps formed part of the circus 
itself. These are only partially exposed to sight, and the 
more ancient parts are so built over by later walls that it is 
impossible thoroughly to understand the existing remains. 

Farther away from the circus, towards the Palatine, are a 
number of small square chambers, built of massive blocks of 
tufa, three to four feet long, and in courses (roughly) two 
Eoman feet thick ; the vaults of these rooms are of concrete 
made of tufa and pumice stone ; their floors are nearly seven 
feet below those of the adjoining imperial rooms and the lava- 
paved road which skirts the circus ; this road is about twenty- 
two feet below the present ground level. These very ancient 
tufa chambers seem to be built against on enormously thick 
tufa wall at the foot of the Palatine slopes, and probably 
once extended much higher up the hill. Partly over these 
tufa chambers, and extending along and over the paved road, 
which runs along the side of the circus, are a large series of 
lofty concrete and brick chambers, passages and staircases. A 

' See Du Perac's Vallgj. The great BJltaenth ceaturj oil-painting 
in the Museum of Mantua shows the end by the Carcerea veiy complete 
in three orders ; the lower two having open arches, veiy like those of the 
Colosseum. 
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row of rooms, all of the same shape and size, face on to the 
paved road, opening on to it with large double archways, both 
flat and semi-circular. This series of archways appears to be 
a restoration under the empire of an earlier Eepublican arcade, 
built of tufa, parts of which still exist, with capitals of traver- 
tine; the present arches, evidently restorations, are of brick- 
faced concrete of the first century a.d. Between two of these 
rooms a flight of travertine stairs leads up from the road to 
upper rooms in the direction of the Palatine. All these con- 
crete brick-faced walls are of great strength and solidity, some 
as much as seven feet thick ; the facing is very neat, with 
seven bricks to the foot. The long series of buildings, of 
which part is now visible, appears to have extended along the 
whole side of the circus, and it is probable that they formed 
part of the substructures under the upper rows of seats ; with- 
out) however, more complete excavations it is impossible to 
be sure on this point. Some remains of massive travertine 
walls outside the apse of S. Maria in Gosmedin have been 
thought to be part of the Carceres end of the circus, but they 
are too far towards the river for that 

The Circus of MaxerUius on the Via Appia, two miles from 
Eome, is sufficiently well preserved to show its original form, 
though it has been completely stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations. Till 1825 it was thought to be a circus built 
by Caracalla; but three inscriptions which were then found 
showed that it was dedicated in 311 A.D. in honour of 
Bomulus, who died in 309 A.D., by his father Maxentius. 
One of the inscriptions (with breaks supplied) runs thus — 
DIVOROMVLONMVCOSORDnFILIODN- 
MAXENTII • INVICT • VIM • ET • PERP • AVG • NIPOTI • 
T • DIVI • MAXIMIANI • SENIORIS • AC • BIS • AVGVSTI. 

The greater part of the external wall is still standing ; but 
the raking vaults on which the marble seats rested have nearly 
all fallen in. The walls are of concrete, faced with ^^opus 
mixtum,^^ of alternate courses of brick and small blocks of tufa. 
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A number of large amphorte are embedded in the vaulting 
and upper part of the walls ; they were intended to diminish 
the weight of the vaults.* At the starting end, the lofty wall 
above the oppidum is very perfect^ and the core of the ^nna 
exists along its whole length, with the foundations of the Meia 
at each end. The obelisk, now in the Piazza Navona, once 
stood here in the centre of the Spina.* The building of this 
circus by Maxentius " ad Caiacumbas " is recorded in an early 
chronicle published by Roncalli, Chron. vol. ii. CoL 248; alarge 
number of very extensive Catacombs are near the circus, 
namely those of S. Sebastian, S. Caliztus, and othera. 

Little or no visible remains now exist of the other great 
Cird of Rome. After the CtTCUs Maximtts the chief was the 
Circus Flaminius, which gave its name to the Campus FlamifUvs, 
an important portion of the Campos MaTtius, towards the 
Gapitoline Hill. 

The Circus Flaminius was foimded by the Censor C. 
Flaminius Nepos, who fell at the battle of Lake Trasimenus 
in 217 B.C. ; the same man had also in 220 B.C. constructed 
part of the great Fia Flaminia, which skirted the Campus 
Martim, and passed out from Rome by the modern Porta del 
Popolo ; Liv. Epit. xx.* 

In the sixteenth century considerable remains of this circus 
were found while digging foundations for the Palazzo Maitei, 
and the tower now called CtiTangoU marks the position of the 

' A notable iusteUM of this method ol conatracttaig vaults exists at 
the Tomb of S. HtUraa, three miles outside the Porta Labicana .- in its 
dome ring! of pots {pi^taUt) an imbedded id order to lighten the thnut 
on the hsunchea ; hence it is popnlarlj called the Tom Pignattara. The 
dome of S. Vitale at Kavenna is a sixth century example of a similar QM 
of pottery, 

' See Nibby, "Cireo di Caraealla," 1825; and Canina, Rom, Ant. i.. 
p. «7, Tav. 137. 

' Livy (xxiv. 43) records that L\idi ScenUi were first instituted in 411 
B.C. by the JBdJIe Tuditanns, who through his bnvery had escaped from 
the slaughter at Canna. 
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Met(B at one end of the Spina; from this it was formerly 
known as the Torre Metangole, In the early mediaeval period 
the long open space of this circus was used as a rope -walk, 
a record of which is preserved in the name of the Church of 
S. Caterina deifunari. The descriptions of the remains of this 
circus given by Fulvio, Antiguaria UrHs, Venice, 1527, and 
Ligorio, Effigies Antiquoe Bomce, Rome, 1561, are quoted by 
Nardini, Boma Ant. (Ed. Nibby, 1819), iii. p. 21. 

The circus of Caligula and Nero was in the Horti Agrip- 
pince, at the base of the Vatican Hill ; Suet. Claud, 21 ; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxxvL 15; part of the Basilica of S. Peter, and 
especially the great sacristy on the south side, stand over its 
site. The great obelisk, now in the Piazza of S. Peter, stood 
on its Spina, and remained standing in situ till it was moved 
by the architect Fontana to its present position in the reign 
of Sixtus V. An interesting and well illustrated description 
of the methods employed to move this enormous monolith 
was published by Fontana, Trasportazione delF obelisco Vatica/nOy 
1590. 

The great circus built by Hadrian lay to the north-west of 
his mausoleum ; nothing of it is now visible, but part of its 
remains were excavated in 1743 ; see Atti delta Ponlif. Accad. 
1839. 

The modem Piazza Navana (a corruption of Agondte) marks 
by its line of houses the area of the Stadium built by Domitian 
(Suet. Dom. 5) and restored by Severus Alexander under the 
name of the Stadium Altxandrinvm (Hist. Aug. Sev. Alex. 24). 
Remains of its substructures exist under all the houses round 
the Piazza, and especially below the Church of S. Agnese. 
The line of the curved end is still partly marked by the curve 
of the houses at the northern end. Those 'over the starting 
end also mark the ancient line ; they are set square with the 
sides, not in a slight diagonal line, as would be the case if the 
building had been a circus. 

Few remains exist of the various Naumachiie, which were 
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great reservoirs, surrounded by seats like an amphitheatre, 
and were constructed for holding naval fighta That built by 
Augustus was in the Nemus Ccesarum, on the transtiberine side 
of the river ;^ traces of it have recently been found. The 
position of the Naumachia of DomUian is unknown, as is 
also the reason of its being destroyed, apparently by Domi- 
tian himself, when its stone was used to restore the burnt 
wooden seats of the Circus Maximus; Suet Dom, 5. Naval 
fights were also held in the Stagna Neronis, a great reservoir 
of water formed in Nero's Golden House, on the site now 
occupied by the Colosseum, see p. 302. 

Theatres, — Till the middle of the first century B.c. no 
theatre in Eome was other than a temporary wooden building. 
During the Bepublican period a great prejudice existed against 
the construction of a theatre of stone, chiefly from a dread of 
introducing the luxurious habits of the Greeks. So strong 
was this feeling that Scipio Nasica induced the senate to pull 
down and sell the stone of a half finished theatre which had 
been begun by the Censor C. Cassius Longinus in 154 RC. ;^ 
Liv. EpU, 48 ; Appian. Bell, Liv. i. 28. Even Pompey, who 
built the first stone theatre in 55 B.C., had to construct in it 
a temple to Ventis Vxdriz in such a way that the stone seats 
and steps formed the access to the temple, so that the fact of 
their not being of wood might be excused. 

The spirit though not the letter of this sumptuary law 
against Oreek extravagance had been very completely ignored 

^ Augustus records in the Ancyrsean inscription — Navdlia prodi specta- 
culum populo dedi trans Tiberim in quo loco nunc nemus est Coesarum, 
cavato {solo in) Umgitudinem mille et octingentos pedes, in IcUitudinem 
{pedum mille et) dueent{um quo) triginta rostratce naves, trireme {et quad- 
rirem)eSf pluris autem minores inter se conflixerunt, {In iis) classibus 
pugnaverunt prceter remiges millia {hominum tri)a cireiter, 

^ ** Tanquam inutile et nociturum publicis moribus," were the words 
of the decree ; the objection seems to have been not only to having stone 
seats, but having any seats at all, when it had hitherto been the custom 
for the spectators to stand. 
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three years earlier than this. A temporary wooden theatre, 
built by M. .^milius Scaurus, during his .^dileship in 58 B.C., 
is described by Pliny {Hist. Nat, xxxvi. 2 and 24) as being a 
building of the greatest possible magnificence and costliness, 
containing seats for 80,000 spectators, an almost incredible 
number, only 7000 less than the number seated in the Colos- 
seum. According to Pliny it was the greatest work ever 
produced by human hands, and though only a temporary 
building was constructed as if meant to last for ever.^ 

The Scena was divided into three orders, and had 360 
marble columns ; the lower order was of marble, the second 
"tf viiro^*; by this Pliny probably means that the wall was 
covered with mosaics of glass tessera ; the third story was of 
gilt wood; bronze statues were set between the columns.^ 
Pliny expresses his amazement that such splendour, and 
especially the 360 marble columns, should have been tolerated 
in a city which took it ill that one of the richest citizens of 
Rome (the Orator Crassus) should adorn his atrium with six 
columns of Hymettian marble. The fact, however, that it 
was not a private house but a building for the use and amuse- 
ment of the people would make a great difiference in the eyes 
of the fellow-citizens of Scaurus and Crassus. 

Another temporary wooden building, built by C. Curio in 
50 B.C., of even more incredible character, is described by 
Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxvi 24). This consisted of two very 
large theatres, built of wood, and made to swing on pivots, 
so that dramatic representations were given in the two 
theatres, and they were then swung round, so as to meet and 
form an amphitheatre, in which gladiatorial fights were 
held. 

^ As Pliny cannot have seen this wonderful building some allowance 
for the exaggerations of hearsay evidence must be made. 

^ This passage has been wrongly understood by Mr. J. H. Parker 
{Colosseum, p. 76) and others, who have taken the materials of the three 
orders of the Scena to refer to the columns. 
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The Theatre of Pompey was opened in 55 B.C., but was not 
completed till 52 B.C. Dion Cass, xxxix. 38 ; and Plut Pomp. 
52. It contained 40,000 people, and the seats and inner 
architectural decorations were of marble, the outer arches 
being of travertine, the vaults supporting the Oimei of concrete, 
the walls of travertine and peperino. This theatre is men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, iii. 3, as " the sUme theatre,* theatrum lapi- 
deumj par excellence, either because it was the first one in 
Rome built of stone, or possibly the only one at the time 
when his work on architecture was written.^ In this passage 
Vitruvius mentions a temple of Equestrian Fortune, in or by the 
theatre, and there were also near it temples of Horns and Virtus 
and Feliciias, The theatre of Pompey is said to have resem- 
bled the Greek Theatre at Mitylene, and was begun shortly 
after a visit there made by Pompey on the occasion of his 
defeat of Mithridates. 

Considerable remains of this theatre still exist, but are 
almost wholly concealed by modem houses; the Via de' 
Chiavari follows the line of the Scena, and a great part of the 
foundations and substructures of the Cavea can be seen in 
many cellars in the houses in the Via de' Giubbonari and the 
Via del Paradiso, and especially under the Palazzo Pio.^ The 
plan of the whole theatre is represented on one of the (now 
lost) fragments of the marble plan, and this shows that it 
cannot have been an exact copy of the Mitylene Theatre, as 
it presents the Roman peculiarity of having its Cavea confined 
within an exact semi-circle, while in the Greek theatre the 
Cavea occupied a segment which was more than half a circle. 

^ At the opening of the theatre there were fights with gladiators and 
beasts, in which 500 lions and twenty elephants were slaughtered. 

^ The radiating walls under the Cunei are partly of travertine and 
partly of peperino ; the outside appears to have been wholly of travertine 
The name of the Church S. Maria in groUa pirUa^ is derived from the sub- 
structions of Pompey's theatre, which had painted decorations on their 
walls. 
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The Scena is shown on the plan to have had large recesses, 
and rows of closely set columns. The outer arcade, in its 
lower story at least, resembled that of the existing Theatre of 
Marcdlus, having arches under an entablature supported by 
engaged Tuscan columns ; part of this was found during 
excavations made in 1837. Outside the theatre, at the back 
of the Scena^ was a very large and magnificent building sup- 
ported by several parallel ranges of columns, forming a great 
Porticus or court, with an open area in the centre, planted with 
sycamore trees and decorated with fountains and rows of statues^ 
in marble and gilt bronze. This Porticus Pompeii was also 
known as the Hecaiostylon or "Hall of the hundred columns"; 
it is shown on three fragments of the marble plan, one of 
which is inscribed . . . TOSTYLVM. Adjoining the Porticus 
was the Curia of Pompey, an exedra or hall, with one side curved 
and furnished with tiers of seats. It was used for meetings 
of the Senate, and in it Csesar was murdered at the foot of a 
colossal statue of Pompey, which stood in the centre ; Plut 
Cofs, 66; and Brut. 14; and Cic. De Divin, ii. 9, 23.^ The 
Curia and Porticus also contained a number of fine Greek 
pictures, among them one by Pausias, and a painting of 
Cadmus and Europa by Antiphilos ; Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxv. 
37 and 40. 

During the furore of grief caused by the death of Caesar 
the Curia Pompeiana was burnt, and the scene of the murder 
decreed to be a locus scderatus; Appian. Bell, Civ, ii. 147; 
Suet. /. Cass, 88. The statue of Pompey was saved from the 
fire, and was set by Augustus on a marble arch at the entrance 
to the Porticus; Suet. Aug, 31. 

Pompey's private house was close by, a very modest and 
simple building (Plut. Pom, 40), contrasting strongly with the 

^ Martial, ii. 14, 9 ; iii. 19 ; Ov. Ars, i. 67 ; Cic. De Fato, c 4. 

' The colossal statue in the Paldzzo Spada was found in 1553, under 
the PaL della Cancellaria, and is supposed to be the one before which 
Caesar fell ; but there is little ground for this belief. 
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magnificence of the group of buildings which Pompey erected 
for the public use. 

Like almost all the buildings of Bome, the Theatre of 
Pompey suffered frequently from fire. The Anq/rcean Inscrip- 
tion records that it was restored at a great cost by Augustus, 
without the addition of his name to that of Pompey's on the 
front POMPEIVM • THEATEVM .... IMPENSA • 
GRANDI • EEFECI • SINE • VLLA • INSCEIPTIONE • 
N0MINISMEI.1 

Another fire did much injury to the theatre in the reign of 
Tiberius, after which he rebuilt the Scena, and left the rest to 
be restored by Caligula, who put his own name in the place of 
Pompey's. The founder's name was restored by Claudius 
shortly after. Tac. Ann, iiL 72, and vi. 45 ; Suet. Col, 21. 

It was again burnt in the great fire of 80 A.D., and restored 
by Titus ; further injury was done in fires during the reign of 
Philippus I., 249 A.D., and in that of Diocletian ; after both of 
which it was restored, and the theatre continued in use till 
the time of Theodoric, and later in the sixth century. 

A great part of the outer wall was standing as late as the 
sixteenth century, and is described by Fauno, Fulvio, Gamucci, 
and other Antiquaries of that century. Its existing remains 
are described by Canina; Arch. Ant, Sez. iii.. Par. ii. p. 341. 

A number of important statues have at different times 
been found in the neighbourhood of the theatre and Porticus 
of Pompey ; among them one of the finest Greek statues known, 
found in the reign of Julius IL — the celebrated torso of 

^ The original inscription recorded that the theatre was completed in 
the third consulship of Pompey (52 B.c. ), and the question arose whether 
it was more elegant to use the word TERTIVM or TERTIO ; Cicero 
cautiously refused to commit himself to either opinion, and advised the 
contracted form TERT. to be used, so as to avoid the difficulty. The 
Emperor Claudius did not approve of the abbreviation and altered Tert 
into III., Aul. Cell. x. L 7 and 9. The form TERTIVM was adopted by 
Agrippa on the frieze of the Pantheon. 
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Hercules in the Vatican, signed as the work of Apollonios of 
Athens. 

In 1864 a colossal statue of Hercules, fifteen feet high, in 
gilt bronze, was found carefully hidden in a small chamber 
underground near the theatre : it is chiefly remarkable for its 
size and preservation, not being of much merit as a work of art, 
and not earlier than the third century. It was bought by Pius 
IX. for £2000, and is now in the round hall of the Vatican. 

Like other buildings in Rome this magnificent group for 
many centuries was used to feed limekilns, and as a quarry 
for stone and marble. From it Bramante got the columns of 
gray and red Egyptian granite, nearly fifty in number, which 
are round the Cortile, and at other places in the Palazzo della 
Cancdlaria, 

The Theatre of Marcettus was begun by J. Csesar and 
finished in 13 B.C., by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name 
of his nephew MarceUus the son of Octavia, as is recorded in 
the Ancyrcean Inscription— THEATRVU • AD • AEDEM • 
APOLLINIS • IN • SOLO • MAGNA • EX • PARTE • A • 
[PRIVATIS] EMPTO • FECI • QVOD • SVB • NOMINE • M • 
MARCELU • GENERI • [ME]I • ESSET. See also Suet 
Attg, 29. 

The Temple of Apollo, here mentioned, was one of the most 
highly venerated and ancient in Rome ; it was dedicated to 
the Delphic Apollo by C. Julius in 428 RC, Liv. iv. 25. It 
contained a very sacred statue of Apollo carved in cedar wood, 
presented by Sosius, Prefect of Syria ; Pliny, Hist, Nat, xiii. 5. 
From this statue it is called by Pliny the Temple of Apollo 
Sosianus {Hist, Nat. xxxvi. 4), and he mentions that it con- 
tained a celebrated set of statues representing the slaughter of 
Niobe's children by Apollo and Diana, the authorship of which 
was either due to Scopas or Praxiteles, but to which had been 
forgotten.^ 

^ Many ancient copies of these fine statues still exist ; one almost 
complete set is in the Uffizi at Florence ; they appear to have been designed 
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The Theatre of Marcellus stands on the borders of the 
Forum OlUorium; this Forum was immediately outside the 
Servian wall, which separated it from the Forum Boarvum 
inside the Servian enclosure.^ 

An earlier theatre, built by ^milius Lepidus, existed on 
this site (Liv. xL 51), but was probably pulled down by J. 
Caesar when he founded the Theatre of Marcellus. The Temple 
of Pietas,^ in the Forum OlUorium^ was also pulled down to 
make room for it ; Dionys. xliii. 49. The Theatre of Marcellus 
appears to have suffered in the fire which burnt the adjoining 
Porticus Odavice^ and was restored by Vespasian ; Suet Vesp, 19. 

It is thus mentioned in the Kegionary Catalogues, Regio ix. 
Theatrum Marcelli ; capit loca xxx mil. Judging from the size 
of its existing remains, it appears hardly possible that it can 
have contained as many as 30,000 spectators. Its Scena is 
shown on one of the fragments of the marble plan of Rome, 
with the inscription THE ATRVM • MARCELLI. 

In the Middle Ages the theatre was made into a fortified 
palace by Pietro Leone, in the year 1086, and was in the 
following century partly destroyed, and built upon by the 
Savelli family. Subsequently it became the property of the 
Orsini barons, who completed its disfigurement. 

The existing remains of the Theatre of Marcellus are of great 
beauty and interest; little of the Scena, the side facing 
on the Tiber, now remains above ground ; but a considerable 

to fill the triangular jStos of a pediment A very fine multilated statue 
of one of the daughters, which is in the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican, 
may possibly be one of the original set 

^ A large extent of the travertine paving of the Forum Olitarium, 
between the Piazza Montanara and S. Kiccolo in Carcere, was discovered 
during excavations in 1875 ; see Bull, Com. Arch. Mun. iii. 1875. 

' This temple was founded, according to Pliny {Hist. Nat. vii. sec. 121, 
and Festus^ Ed. Miiller, p. 209), to commemorate the oft-told and fire- 
quently painted story of the starving prisoner who was fed by milk from 
his daughter's breast. It was built by M. Acilius Glabrio, in 180 B.C., 
and contained the earliest gilt statue in Rome ; Val. Max. ii. 5, 1. 
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extent of the arcading of the curved exterior is still standing, 
two stories high ; the lower story is nearly half buried below 
the present ground level. The design consists of the usual 
arcades, with engaged columns supporting an entablature to 
each story. The lower order is Tuscan or Eomanised Doric ; 
the upper Ionic of very graceful proportion. It is all worked 
in travertine, once covered with the hard white stucco of 
pounded marble {opus cUbarium). The details are much more 
delicate and refined than those of the similar arcades in the 
Colosseum; and the volutes, and egg and dart moulding of 
the Ionic capitals are carefully worked, not left in the block 
as they are in the coarser Flavian building.^ 

Another very similar theatre was built by Balbus about the 
same time, and in the same quarter, as the Theatre of Marcel' 
lus; according to Suetonius {Atig. 29) it was one of the many 
buildings erected in Rome by private persons owing to the 
influence and exhortations of the Emperor Augustus, who 
was, above aU things, anxious to increase the architectural 
splendour of Home. In his time the last remaining Republican 
prejudices against magnificence and richness of material, even 
as applied to private houses, completely passed away. 

The Theatre of Cornelius Balbus was built in 13 KC, it stood 
a little to the north-west of the Theatre of MarceUus^ and was 
placed with its curved part close to the Tiber bank. It 

^ The poverty of Roman architectural invention is strongly shown by 
the constant repetition, almost without variation, of this design with 
arches between engaged columns ; even among the few existing (or till 
recently existing) remains, we find it over and over again — namely, in the 
arcade under the Campanile of S. S. Giovanni e Paolo ; in the Theatre of 
Pompey^ in the Amphitheatrum Castrense, in the Basilica Julian in the 
front of the Tabularium ; and (shown in the sixteenth century picture of 
Rome at Mantua) on the facades of the Circus McueimuSt and the back of 
the Basilica of Constantine, It is a design which, when skilfully treated, 
is capable of great beauty of effect, and formed the favourite motive for 
the splendid courts and facades of the pseudo-classic of the sixteenth 
century. 
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appears to have been a building of great splendour, and 
according to Pliny {Hist. Nat, xxxvi 12) was adorned with 
four wonderful little columns of Arabian Onyz^; Ci Dion 
Cass. liv. 25. It appears to have been surrounded with open 
arcading, like that of the other theatres and amphitheatres of 
Rome. Two of the Tuscan engaged columns of this, with 
their entablature of travertine still exist, built into a house 
in the Via di S. Maria in Cacaberis, No. 23 ; and other parts 
of the theatre and its Porticos are visible in the neighbouring 
houses. Foundations and substructures of the Cavea exist 
below the Genci Palace. At the back of the Sceiia was a 
covered haU, or Crypto-porticus, considerable remains of which 
existed in the sixteenth century, and were drawn by Serlio 
to illustrate his work on architecture. 

According to the Eegionary Catalogue {Beg. ix.) the Theatrum 
Balhi contained seats for more than 30,000 people ; the writer 
of this erroneously says it was dedicated by Caesar, and states 
that its name was derived from the adjacent Crypta Balbi; 
by this is evidently meant the Crypto -porticos which formed, 
part of the building. 

The colossal statues of Castor and Pollux leading their 
horses, now at the top of the Capitoline steps, were found by 
the Theatre of Balbus in about the year 1556. 

^ A variety of hard alabaster, not the modem Onyx (see p. 16). 
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CHAPTER X. 

AMPHITHEATRES. 

The supposed origin of the amphitheatre, from the two wooden 
revolving theatres of C. Curio 50 B.C., has been mentioned 
above, see p. 292. 

The first stone amphitheatre in Rome was that built by 
Statilius Taurus in the reign of Augustus ; Suet. Aug. 2 ; Dion 
Cass. ii. 23 and Ixii. 18. No remains of it are now visible, 
and its very site is uncertain ; it probably stood in the Campos 
Martins^ where the houses of modem Rome are the thickest ; 
the elevation called Monte Giordano has been supposed to be 
caused by its ruins.^ 

The amphitheatre with its brutal scenes of butchery was 
unknown to the more refined and intellectual Greeks, and 
therefore this class of building cannot have been derived by 
the Romans from Hellenic sources, as was the case with their 
temples, PorticuSy BasiliccB, and most of their other buildings. 
The question then arises whether it was a Roman invention, or 
derived from the Etruscans, from whom the Romans learnt the 
custom of having gladiatorial fights, and the even more horrible 
one of propitiating the gods by burying human victims alive.^ 

^ The same has been said of Afonte CUorio, another slight elevation, 
but it is known now that this is over the remains of the Temple of Marcos 
Aurelius. 

' Livy (xxiL 57) mentions that in 216 b.c. a Gaulish man and woman 
and a Qreek man and woman were buried alive in a stone chamber in the 
Forum Boarium ; similar acts of human sacrifice were repeated on several 
occasions down to the first century A. d. 
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The existence of a fine stone amphitheatre in the ruins of 
the Etruscan city of Sutrium ^ has been supposed to be a proof 
of the Etruscan origin of this class of building. The seats, 
concentric corridors, and vomiioria of the Sutrium amphitheatre 
are to a great extent hewn in the solid rock, and this helps to 
give a look of great antiquity to the remains ; but a careful 
examination of the details, and the mouldings especially, shows 
that this is really a purely Roman building, and most probably 
but little earlier than the Colosseiun of Rome. 

The fact is that the Roman amphitheatre is constructed 
on purely utilitarian principles, and any architectural beauty 
it may have is, as it were, accidental, and was not specially 
aimed at by the designer. In the aesthetic part of architecture 
the Romans showed little or no talent, seldom attempting more 
than to imitate and adapt the graceful buildings of the im- 
measurably more artistic Hellenic race ; but as engineers and 
constructors of huge and complicated piles, perfectly and 
ingeniously adapted to their special uses, the Romans were 
quite unrivalled, not only in their mastery of the most difficult 
problems of construction, their skilful use of the most varied 
materials, their wonderful application of hydraulic laws shown 
in the complicated systems of lead pipes by which various parts 
and levels of buildings were supplied with water, but also in 
the complicated perfection of their arrangements for warming 
rooms and heating baths. 

The peculiarities and merits which the Roman amphi- 
theatre, considered as an elaborate architectural product, 
possesses, are precisely those of simple and straightforward 
provision for practical uses, which was the one strong point 
of the utilitarian Romans. No artistic invention was re- 
quired; the decoration of the exterior with its series of 
colonnades, and the interior with its tiers of steps, were 
taken directly from the similar parts of the Grseco- 

^ Sutrium la about thirty -three miles north of Rome, on the Via 
Cassia. 
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Roman Theatra What was purely Roman was the ingenious 
arrangement of passages and staircases by which a crowd of 
eighty or ninety thousand people could rapidly, and without 
confusion, pour out of the Colossea of Capua or Rome.^ 

The Flavian AmphithecUre, or Colosseum, was built by 
Vespasian and Titus in the lowest part of the valley between 
the Gaelian and Esquiline Hills, which was then occupied by 
a large artificial pool for naval fights (Navmachia).^ This 
reservoir was in the middle of the Golden House of Nero — 
that gigantic palace which had swallowed up a whole district 
of Rome, and extended from the Palatine Hill, near the 
present Via di S. Bonaventura, to a distant point on the 
Esquiline, covering the whole intermediate slopes and valleys ; 
see p. 347. Not even the horrible cruelties, or the mad 
pranks with which Nero degraded the purple seem to have 
aroused the indignation of the people of Rome to the extent 
that was caused by his arrogant extravagance in building the 
Golden House, 

The destruction of this wonderful building, and the restor- 
ation to the Romans of its site in the form of public buildings, 
the Thermos of Titus and the great amphitheatre, were among 
the most politic acts of the first Flavian emperors. The exact 
date of the commencement of the Colosseum is doubtful, but 
it was opened for use in A.D. 80 ; Suet. Vesp, 9, and Tit, 7.' 

^ These two amphitheatres are of about the same size ; each was known 
in the Middle Ages by the name Colosaeiim, probably on account of its 
gigantic scale. It has been supposed that this name was given to the 
Boman Amphitheatre from its vicinity to the colossal statue of Nero, 
but this is hardly possible, as the bronze Colossus had been overthrown 
and melted long before the name Colosseum had been applied to the Flavian 
Amphitheatre. The word first occurs in the writings (eighth century) of 
the venerable Bede, who uses the form Colyseus. 
' *' Hie vJbi conspicui venerdbilis amphUhecUri 

Erigitur moUs, stagna Neronis erarU,'* — Martial, De Spec. Ep. iL 

> On the occasion of its opening 5000 wild beasts were brought into 
it to be slaughtered ; so, at least, Suetonius states, TU. 7. 
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An examination of the interior shows that it is of two distinct 
dates, with a considerable interval between. To the first 
period, a great part that is of the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Doinitian, belong the three orders of open arches, and 
the internal structures up to the top of the arcades. 

The highest tiers of seats inside, and the fourth story with 
a wall relieved by pilasters, are not earlier than the time of 
Severus Alexander and Gordianus III., in the first half of the 
third century. The junction of the work of those two periods 
can be clearly seen in the interior (see below, p. 330). 

As built by the Flavian emperors^ the upper galleries 
{nveniani)^ were of wood, and these, as in the case of tiie 
Circus Mtmmas, at many times caught fire from Hghtning and 
other causes, and did much damage to the atone-work of the 
building. These two periods are recorded on the reverses of 
two groups of coina; the original building is shown on the 
hrtases of Titus and Domitian, the latter dated 94 A.D., with 
(on one side of it) the Colonnade two orders high, which united 
the amphitheatre to the Thermal of Titus on the Esqulline ; and 
on the other the tall conical fountain popularly called the 
" Meia SudaTis." On these reverses the three tiers of arches are 
represented as they now exist, with a statue under each of the 
arches in the two upper stories. Over the wider arch which 
formed the Imperial entrance, there is a figure standing in a 
Quadriga; the other arches have single statues. Even on 
these earliest representations a fourth story is shown, with 
pilasters and windows or panels between them : this probably 
represents an original wooden order, or possibly it also was of 

' Who the ftTchitect of the Colosseum was ia unknoim ; the sepulchral 
inscription which was found in the Catacomb of S. Agnese, which bu 
been popalarljr supposed to show that a Christiiin named Oaudentius wm 
its architect, ioet not refer to the Colosseum at all, aud does not even say 
that Gaudentius was an architect. The inscriptien is now in S. Martino 
at Monti, see Nibby, Som. Ant. i. p. 400. 

* The older form of this word is 
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stone, but, being injured by the burning of the upper tiers of 
wooden seats and galleries within, had to be rebuilt in the 
third century. 

The amphitheatre is represented in perspective, so as to 
show the interior with its top tiers of galleries, and the stairs 
sloping up, which divided the ranges of step-like seats into 
cunei or wedge-shaped compartments. The emperor is repre- 
sented in the centre, seated under an arch. 

On no further coins is the Colosseum represented till we 
come to the second period, when its top story was rebuilt, as 
it now exists ; probably following the design of the original 
fourth story of the Flavian emperors. It then held, according 
to the Notiiia, 87,000 spectators. 

It appears on reverses of first brasses of Severus Alexander 
(222 to 235), and on a large bronze medallion of Gordianus III. 
(238 to 244), neither of which unfortunately is dated by the 
number of the Tribunicia potestds. The legend on Gordian's 
medallion is MVNIFICENTIA- GORDIANI • AVG. On it is 
also shown the colossal statue of Nero. 

The important restoration of Severus Alexander was begun 
by Heliogabalus, after a fire caused by lightning, on the 3d 
of August A.D. 217, in the reign of Macrinus ; Dion Casa Ixxviii. 
25 ; Hist. Aug. Heliog. 17, and Sev. Alex. 24. A less important 
restoration had been carried out in the previous century by 
Antoninus Pius ; Hist. Aug. Ant. Pius. 8. 

A subterranean passage was added by Gommodus to con- 
nect the amphitheatre with his palace, the Domus VedUiana on 
the Gselian ; Gommodus was passionately fond of the whole- 
sale butchery of men and beasts in the Golosseum, and used 
himself to assist, showing his courage by killing beasts in 
cages, and shooting arrows from a safe place. Dion Gassius, 
an eye-witness, has given a vivid account of these scenes; 
Ixxii. 17-22, see also Hist. Aug. Commod. 11. 

In the reign of Theodosius II. and Valentinianus, 442, 
great damage was done by an earthquake, and in 445 important 
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restorations were carried out to the Arena, the Podium, the 
entrances, and the seats. This is recorded on an inscription cut 
on a previously used block of Pentelic marble, which now lies 
near the entrance from the side towards the Velia: it states that 
Lampadius, the Praefect of the city, restored HARENAM • 
AMPHITHEATEI • A • NOVO • VNA • CVM • PO[DIO • ET • 
PORTIS . POSTI] CIS • SED • ET • REPARATIS • SPEC- 
TACVLI • GRADIBVS.^ A very fragmentary inscription 
records a restoration by Messius Phcebus, between the years 
467 and 472. Another very interesting and perfect inscription, 
recording a restoration after an earthquake, was discovered 
during the excavations of 1813; it runs thus — DECIVS • 
MARIVS • VENANTIVS • BASILIVS • V • C • ET • INL • 
PRAEF • VRB • PATRICIVS • CONSVL • ORDINARIVS • 
ARENAM • ET PODIVM • QVAE • ABOMINANDI • TERr 
RAEMOTVS • RVIN • PROSTRAVIT SVMPTV PROPRIO- 
RESTITVIT. This Basilius is possibly the consul of that 
name in 486; the amphitheatre continued in use during 
the sixth century, though the brutal slaughter of gladiators 
and prisoners had been put a stop to in the year 403, by the 
heroic self-devotion of an oriental monk named Telemachus, 
who came to Rome to protest against this cruel sport. He 
rushed into the midst of one of the scenes of butchery, and 
fell a victim to the rage of the people at having their favourite 
amusement interrupted. The moral effect of this noble act 
was, however, so strong, that henceforth human victims were 
no longer slaughtered in the Arena ; see Theodoret, v. 26. 

The tickets of admission to the Colosseum marked the 
exact seat the holder was to occupy, the number of the tier 

^ In an amphitheatre the word Podium has a special meaning, namely, 
the raised floor or platform which skirted the Arena, and was reserved as 
a place for the seats of the emperor's family, the Vestal Virgins, and a 
few of the highest officials of Rome. A valuable collection of inscriptions 
found in the Colosseum has been published by the Comm. Lanciani — 
Iscrizioni delV AnJUecUro FlaviOf Rome, 1880. 

X 
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(Mc^nianus), and the number of the Cuneus or department of the 
Caveu ; so that there could be no mistake ; and each external 
arch of the lower order was numbered, with the exception of the 
central arches towards the Cselian and Esquiline, by which the 
emperor entered, so that each ticket-holder could go straight 
to the stairs which led to his place. An existing ivory ticket 
for the amphitheatre of Frosinone has similar indications 
(see Mommsen in Berl. Sachs Gesdh 1849, S. 286), namely 
CVN • VI • IN • XVni, that is " the sixth CuneuSy lowest row^ seat 
No. 18." Certain fixed seats were reserved for the various 
officials, religious and political, and the different classes of the 
Eoman people. On the Podium were the thrones of the 
emperor and his family, the Vestal Virgins, the Senators, the 
Pontifex Maximus, the Flamen Dialis, the Consuls, the Prsetors, 
and a number of other officers of State. The disposition of 
seats in the Colosseum was the same as in other amphitheatres 
and theatres of Eome, and also in the Cird as far as its rather 
different arrangements would allow. 

Suetonius {Aug. 44) mentions that Augustus made new 
and elaborate enactments, as to the positions of various people in 
the places of amusement of Rome. See p. 283. The Vestals 
though allowed to be present in the front rank at gladiatorial 
fights, were excluded from the contests of nude Athletes, and 
other women were not only excluded by Augustus from the 
athletic sports, but were only allowed to sit in the top 
galleries of the amphitheatres while contests of gladiators were 
going on. 

A very long and interesting inscription, which was foimd 
in 1699, outside the Porta Portuensis, is of special value, not 
only as sho^ving the manner in which seats in the Colosseum 
were divided, numbered, and their compartments named, but 
also as showing that the building was carried to a great height 
as early as the year 80 A.D. Cor, In. Lot. vi part i. p. 506; 
and Henzen, Ada. Frat. Arval. Berlin, 1874. This large 
inscribed slab, now in the Gapitoline Museum, contains, among 
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a number of other enactments, those made with regard to the 
seats of the inferior members of the Collegium of the Fratres 
Arvales;^ the slab is dated by the names of the consuls, which 
gives the year A.D. 80. The enactment was made in the 
Temple of Concord, in the presence of the Fralres Arvates, and 
some of the secular officials of Rome. 

The paragraph is headed LOCA • ADSIGNATA • IN • 
AMPHITHEATRO. The Consuks Suffedi are L. ^Hus 
Plautius Lamia, and Q. Pactumeius Fronto (80 A.D.) ; names 
of other officials follows; and then comes the list of three 
groups of seats : — 

I. In the first Manianus or band (that is the group im- 
mediately above the Podium) in the twelfth Cunem (or wedge- 
shaped division of the Cavea) on marble seats (parts of), eight 
gradus or tiers ; the space is further defined by the mention 
of the number of feet which was reserved in these eight 
gradus; this detail was necessary, as there were no arms or 
side division to the seats above the Podium. 

II. The next lot was in the second McenianuSy also with 
marble seats, the number of the Cuneus, the gradus, and the 
number of feet reserved in the gradus are all specified. 

III. The third lot of seats were in summo momiano in 
ligneis, in the highest division, the seats of which were not of 
marble like the lower two, but of wood. This shows that in 
the year 80 A.D., when the Colosseum was first opened, it had 
two bands of marble seats above the Podium, ond of which 
had at least as many as eight tiers in it, and above them a 
third story of wood. The officials who had charge of the seats, 
to see that they were occupied by the right people, are men- 

^ The twelre Fratres ArvdUs formed a highly honoured priesthood, 
whose special duty it was to offer sacrifice on behalf of the fertility of the 
soil. The Collegium included a large number of priests of inferior grades, 
for whom the seats mentioned in the inscription were reserved. The 
twelve FrcUres appear to have sat on the Podium, on a level with the 
emperor. 
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tioned by Martial, xiv. 28, 29 ; and at v. 14 he describes the 
attempts of a certain pushing fellow to get into a better seat 
than his rank entitled him to. 

Calpumius {Ed. vii.) gives an elaborate account of the 
scenic effects, and the splendours of an amphitheatre in Eome, 
but it is probable that he is not describing the Colosseum, 
but one of the other amphitheatres of Eome ; in any case his 
remarks would probably apply equally well to the Flavian 
Amphitheatre. He describes grand and complicated scenery, 
gardens, rocks and caverns, which seemed to rise out of the 
Arena^ and the sudden formation of a great lake. The marble 
colonnades were plated with gold, the gratings which defended 
the Podium from the beasts were of gold (or gilt) wire ; the 
zoruB, or walls which divided the tiers, were studded with 
mosaics of precious stones (that is of the jewel -like glass 
tesserce); awnings and cushions were of silk, and fountains 
poured forth jets of perfumed water. 

A large amount of storage-room must have been required 
for the bulky scenery used at these shows ; and it is interest- 
ing to find that the Greek architect, Apollodorus of Damascus 
suggested that the great elevated Stylohaie^ on which the Temple 
of Venus and Eome, designed by Hadrian, was to stand, 
should be formed with chambers in its concrete mass, in which 
the scenery for "the Theatrum"^ might be fitted together out 
of sight and rapidly brought into the Arena — xal €9 to koZKov 
ra firj'^avi^fiaTa ixBi'^ocTO, &aT€ koI d<f>av(S^ avfiinjyvva'- 
dat, KoX i^ ov irpoeiSoTO^ eh to Oedrpov eladyeo'dac ; 
Apoll. quoted by Dion Cass. bdx. 4. 

The construction of the Colosseum^ in its skilful use of varied 
materials, each applied so as to get the utmost benefit from 
its special qualities, is perhaps the most remarkable existing 
instance of Eoman utilitarian architecture. The materials 

^ The Colosseam was usually called Oedrpov by the Greeks ; amphi- 
theatnim not being Greek either in fact or in name, although compounded 
of two Greek words. 
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used are three sorts of concrete, brick-facing, massive blocks 
of tufa and travertine; and lastly, marble for columns, cor- 
nices, paving, seats, and other ornamental purposes. The 
whole of the exterior is of massive travertine, in very large 
blocks, carefully jointed, set without mortar, and each clamped 
to the next with heavy iron clamps, run with lead.^ The 
paving on the ground floor, except that of the inner ring 
round the Podium, which is of thick slabs of white marble, is 
of blocks of travertine, and the columns of the lowest order 
stand on a Stylobate of three steps, which run all round out- 
side the oval ; the two top steps are cut in the solid out of 
a great travertine block 4 feet 6 inches wide. Some of the 
blocks in the piers are over 7 feet long. The lower order of 
arches under an entablature, supported by engaged columns,^ 
is debased Tuscan in style, the capitals are well moulded, but 
the base mouldings are coarse and inelegant. In fact, through- 
out the building, little taste or refinement is shown in the 
details. This is specially apparent in the coarse mouldings 
of the imposts of the inner square piers, the slight pilasters of 
which do not project enough to stop the heavy impost capping, 
and hence these have to be cut ofl* in a very awkward way. 
In the middle of the side towards the Esquiline traces can be 
seen of the start of the long colonnade, which once joined the 
amphitheatre to the Therrrue of Titus. At this point the arch 
is wider than the rest, and is unnumbered ; on each side of it 
the steps of the Styhhate stop shorty leaving a level surface on 
which stood the first marble columns of the arcade ; a piece 

^ The numerous holes, which disfigure the arcades, were made during 
the early middle ages in attempts to extract the then valuable iron of the 
clamps ; the amount of trouble taken in cutting through the hard traver- 
tine to extract each clamp shows that labour must then have been worth 
but very little, or iron very scarce. 

' The outer arches of the lowest tier had each a number over it, rang- 
ing up to Ixxx. There still remain arches numbered xxiii to liii, and one 
unnumbered arch — the emperor's entrance from the Esquiline. 
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of ono of these columns still exists. Under this colonnade a 
subterranean passage ran towards the Thermce; it is vaulted 
in concrete, but only its commencement has been cleared out 
The next order has similar rows of arches, but with engaged 
columns of Ionic style, unfluted, and with capitals only roughly 
blocked out.^ The columns stand on pedestals, the die and 
mouldings of which return under the arches, forming a sort 
of attic over the main cornice of the order below. The third 
order is the same as the second, but with Corinthian Capitals, 
also only roughly sketched out; the cornices "of both are 
debased, or rather simplified forms of the orders they are in- 
tended to belong to. Each of the arches in the two upper 
tiers was filled in with a thin and low parapet wall, in the 
centre of which, on the outside of the parapet, was a projection 
which formed the pedestal for a statue — one in each archway. 
Only one of these parapets is complete ; it is in the top tier, 
opposite the Esquiline, and by it can be seen the dowel-holes 
for the (now missing) pedestal. The passages, which follow 
the outside of the oval by the arcades, are vaulted with con- 
crete made of pumice stone or soft tufa, with occasional rings 
of brick inserted. These vaults were cast in fluid concrete 
on wooden boarded centering, and are free from the lateral 
thrust that constructional arches would have. These vaults, 
and others throughout the building, were covered with fine 
hard marble -stucco, moulded with panels containing foliage 
and figures in reliefs, all once decorated with painting. In 
the sixteenth and even as late as the eighteenth century a 
great deal of this delicate stucco work still remained, but now 
all is gone except one bit under the arch nearest to the Podium 
of the Imperial entrance from the Esquiline. These reliefs 
were especially used to decorate the raking vaults under the 
various staircases, and those of the ambulacra and vomitoria, 

1 The whole external facade of travertine was once probably covered 
with opus albarium (stucco), and the more minute details would be 
modelled in it, over the rougher stone. 
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concentric passages and exits. They have fallen oflF the vaults 
owing to the imperfect adhesion of the stucco to the cast 
concrete of which the vaults are made. On this concrete the 
impress of the boards of the centering is very visible ; it has 
been pecked over to form a key for the stucco decoration, but 
this was not sufficient to give it a firm hold. The method of 
studding the surface with iron nails, always used, and with 
greater success, in the case of walls, was not applied by the 
Eomans to their vaults. 

The construction of the inner walls is specially worthy of 
attention. These walls, which carried the Cavea, with its 
sloping tiers of marble seats, radiate inwards towards the 
various centres from which the oval of the plan is struck, and 
are set rather close together ; on them rest the raking vaults 
which support the seats and the stairs ; thus the nearer the 
wall is to the Arena, the less it is in height, and the less need 
it has for very great strength. Of the three materials used 
for these walls, concrete is subjected to the least pressure, 
next comes opus quadratum of tufa, and thirdly travertine, the 
strongest of the three. Thus the inner parts of the radiating 
walls, where the height is insignificant, are made of concrete 
of mixed broken bits of tufa and brick ; the foundations are 
of concrete made with the very hard lava {silex) used for the 
Roman roads ; this is for extra strength ; the vaults in many 
parts, but not all, are of concrete formed of pumice stone, for 
the sake of lightness. At the ends of these low radiating 
concrete walls, travertine piers are built as points of special 
strength. Again concrete walls are used in other parts of the 
radiating walls, but higher up where they have no great weight 
resting on them. In all parts the concrete walls are faced 
with the usual skin of triangular bricks, with many arches 
introduced, apparently as relieving arches, but of no real 
constructional use. See above on arches in brick facing, p. 32. 

The brick-work of the facing is of the neat regular kind, 
with rather thick bricks, which is peculiar to the Flavian 
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period ; it exactly resembles that in the Palace of BomUian on 
the Palatine, having bricks averaging 1^ inch in thickness 
with ^-inch joints. Here and elsewhere the whole surface of 
the brick facing is studded with large iron nails driven in, 
when the mortar was soft, to form a key for the stucco, 
which in the Colosseum covered every inch of brick facing. 
The sham relieving arches are of the usual 2 feet tiles, mostly 
cut into three, with a few whole ones at intervals. 

The outer and lower parts of the radiating walls, where 
the pressure was great from the great height of wall above, 
are built of massive blocks of brown tufa, set with a thin 
skin of mortar in the joints. Strong as these massive tufa 
walls really were, when protected from weather, the cautious 
engineer who built the Colosseum was not satisfied without 
adding additional points of strength, and so at intervals he 
built piers (as it were) of travertine, not projecting, but flush 
with the tufa walls, and tailing into them on each sida^ On 
account of this the tufa blocks do not run in the usual 2 
foot courses, but range with the irregular (pseudisodomous) 
courses of the travertine. In fig. 33 is shown one of the 
points in the upper part of the radiating walls, where all three 
methods of construction are seen together — namely the tufa 
wall, with its upright strip of travertine, and upon that the 
brick-faced concrete wall, with its sham relieving arches, upon 
which, finally, rests the raking concrete vault which carried 
the tiers of marble step-like seats. 

A large drain runs all round the oval of the plan, passing 
under the radiating walls where they are highest, that is 
nearest to the double ambulatory of the ground floor ; a large 

^ Mr. Parker, in his work on the Colosseum, wrongly asserts that these 
travertine *' piers," were later insertions; his failure to understand the 
objects of the Romans in using these different materials led him to think 
that each was the work of a different time, and has hence caused him to 
invent a complete imaginary history of the building, very far removed from 
the real one. 
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tr&Tertine keystone is inserted in the walls where this drain 
pierces them. Other smaller drains from the central Arma 




Fig. 33. 
Example of coiutnictioa la which man; materiils are used ; uppet part 

of one of the inner radiating walls of the Colosseum. 
A A. Marble seats on hrick and concrete core, iuppotted on vault made 
of pumice-Btone concrete (C). 
B. Travertine arch at end of raking vault (C). 

D. One of the Travertine piers huilt in flush with the tufa wall as a 
point of eitra strength. 
E E. Wall of tufa-concrete faced with triangular bricks. 

F. Travertine pier at end of radiating wall. 

G. Briek'faced arch of concrete to carry floor of passage. 
H H. Tufa wall, Opus quadratum. 

J J J. Line of steps in next bay. 
K K. Surface arches of brick, too shallow to be of au; constructional 
use, and not meant for ornament as the whole nas stuccoed. 
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communicate with this main one, radiating outwards to it : 
their start may be seen in the recesses of the Podium : they are 
roofed with two large tiles leaning together, and fonning a 
triangular top — a very common way of roofing the smaller 
drains in Eome. The larger one, into which they all run, 
was roofed in parts with brick arches, and in other parts only 
by the large travertine slabs of the pavement.^ 

At the four axes of the oval there are entrances imder 
travertine arches, two leading to the Podium, where the 
emperor sat, on the Esquiline and Caelian sides ; and two at 
the ends of the longer axes^ leading into the Arena ; through 
these latter archways entered the processions of gladiators, 
who were about to fight. At these four points travertine is 
used along the whole depth of the entrance, from the outside 
to the Arena, no tufa or concrete, except for the vaulting. 

The Arena was originally smaller than it looks at present, 
owing to the destruction of the wall that fenced in the beasts, 
and prevented their reaching the Podium. The position of 
this wall, which was of travertine, can be traced at one point 
on the Esquiline side ; the narrow passage between it and the 
Podium was paved with massive slabs of travertine. This 
wall was probably low, so as not to obstruct the view, and on 
it was fixed a metal screen, with network of gilt bronze, and 
a top rail made to revolve, so that even the active panthers 
and other felidce could not climb over it; Calpum. vii. 51-6; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. viiL 7. 

The Podium is a long encircling suggestum or platform, 
about 12 feet high, built of brick-faced concrete, and once 

^ Owing to the position of the Colosseum in the hollow once occupied 
by the Siagjia of Nero, a natural deep depression abounding with springs 
of water, its careful drainage was a very important matter, and was arranged 
with the greatest possible skill and accurate adjustment of levels, forming 
a complete network round and inside the building. The repair of this 
system of drainage is recorded in one of the iuscriptions published by the 
Comm. Lanciaui. 
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covered with marble, having a moulded plinth and cornice ; 
and probably a colonnade supporting a roof or canopy over the 
heads of the dignitaries who sat on it. It was seated, not 
with step-like grades of seats, but with rows of separate 
marble thrones, each inscribed with the titles of the official 
who occupied it This system of marble inscribed thrones, 
and their form, were taken. from the thrones in the front row 
of the theatres of the Greeks ; some of which are still in situ 
in the great Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Several fragments 
of these have been found in the Colosseum.^ 

At the back of the Podium a wide passage, handsomely 
paved and lined with slabs of marble, ran all round the oval ; 
and from it a number of marble stairs ascended to the top of 
the Podium. The start of these marble steps still exists at one 
point on the Cselian side, and in the second step from the 
bottom holes remain for the pivots and bolts of bronze gates 
which shut in each staircase at its foot. The massive marble 
paving of the passage, from which the Podium stairs ascend, 
has a channel for rain-water on each side, slightly sunk in 
the marble, and the surface of the pavement is curved upwards 
in the middle, so as to throw the water into the channels. 
Some of the paving slabs are 10 feet long, and each is fastened 
to the next with metal pins. 

Besides the stairs, of which there were eight in the whole 
circuit, there are two other sorts of breaks in the Podium. On 
each side of the two main gladiators' entrances, at the ends of 
the oval, the Podium is interrupted by approaches, 6 feet 9 
inches wide, to the passage between it and the missing fence 

^ A large number of these marble seats were taken during the middle 
ages, and used as Episcopal thrones in the centres of church apses : many 
of these still exist in the Roman churches. A few, those for example in 
the churches of S. Pietro in Vincolif and S. Ste/ano Hotondo, are of pure 
Greek workmanship and design, and were probably stolen by the Romans 
from the theatre of some Hellenic city, for use in the Colosseum or other 
place of amusement. 
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wall of the Arena. This approach is formed by two marble 
steps and a gently-inclined slope with massive slabs of white 
marble, which lead from the higher level of the passage behind 
the Podium to the lower level of the passage in front of it.^ 
There were four of these approaches, one on each side of the 
two main entrances to the Arena, 

Another form of break in the Podium is a sort of projecting 
balcony, 6 feet 9 inches wide, the marble pavement of which 
is level with that of the passage behind the Podium^ and 
jutted out a little way into the passage between the Podium 
and the fence wall, at a level of about 2 feet 9 inches above 
the lower paving of the passage round the fence walL 

One of these, on the side by the Esquiline, is well preserved, 
with its massive projecting slab of white marble, channelled at 
the edges with rain-water gutters. In it are marks of the 
marble parapet of the balcony, and at its edges the holes for 
fixing the thick marble lining of the Podium ; the projecting 
part of the marble floor rests on a large block of travertine. 
There were eight of these " balconies " in the whole circuit of 
the Podium^ 

In the front face of the Podium a number of nearly square 
recesses are formed, which opened into the passage between 
it and the fence wall; they are about 6 feet high, 6 feet 6 
inches wide, and 3 feet deep. From these niches start the 
drains mentioned above, which radiate to the main drain, 
forming an oval ring round the whole building. Like the rest 
of the Podium^ these recesses were lined with marble, the cement 
backing of which, and many of the iron clamps, still remain. 
These recesses were twenty in number ; their use is not known. 

Behind, and above the Podium^ sloped up the gradus or 
step-like seats where the bulk of the spectators sat The lowest 
range, being nearer the Arena, was the more honourable ; it 

^ The best preserved example of this slope and the two steps is that by 
the main entrance from the Sacra Via end, on the left, as one enters into 
the Arena. 
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consisted of about twenty tiers, and a great part of it was 
reserved for persons of the Equestrian ranks — EquUes} Above 
them, and separated by a zona or prcecindio (a low wall and 
passage) was a large block of seats for the mass of the Eoman 
citizens. Along the top of this is a high brick-faced concrete 
wall, once, of course, lined with marble, pierced with a series 
of doors, windows, and recesses for statues. At this point 
Domitian's work ends, and the galleries above that are of 
the third century. These uppermost tiers were occupied by 
the women and by the lower classes of Rome ; and to them 
admission was frequently frea 

Along the highest tier ran a handsome marble colonnade 
of the Corinthian order ; many fragments of the columns and 
their capitals still exist, and have rolled down the Cavea to the 
bottom. The capitals are of more than one date ; some have 
well cut foliage, while others are only blocked out. Some are 
of late and fanciful design, with winged serpents and Medusa 
heads introduced among the acanthus leaves. All appear to 
be late in date, and probably belong to the restorations of 
Severus Alexander and Gordianus III. 

One of the capitals is carved out of an immense marble 

frieze from some much earlier building, with sinkings for a 

A 
bronze inscription ; the matrices for the letters N£R^ still remain 

IBV 

^ The rights of the Roman Equites to places of distinction in the various 
places of amusement were confirmed and increased by a law introduced in 
87 B.C. by L. Roscius Otho, Tribune of the People ; it was known as the 
Lex Rosda ThecUrcUis, The Scamna EquUum are mentioned by Martial, 
V. 41. Till the third century no names of individuals were inscribed on 
the seata— only titles or words descriptive of classes ; in the fourth and 
fifth centuries individual names were occasionally aflized. Many interest- 
ing inscribed fragments of the gradus are given in Lanciani's valuable 
work on the inscriptions of the Colosseum. 

^ Possibly part oi NERva Trajano TrIBUn, PotestcUe ; the fragment 
may be from Trajan's Forum, possibly from the Arch, the reliefs of which 
were used by Constantine in his Arch by the Colosseum. 
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on the top of the capital The existing columns are of white 
Luna marble, Carystian dpollino, and Egyptian granites; all 
appear to have been monoliths. Other architectural frag- 
ments are of Pentelic and Phrygian marble (pavonazeito), 

A large number of other marble blocks, also taken from 
some earlier building, have been used to cut a long inscription 
on ; see Lanciani, Iscriz, d. AnJL Flav, These are the blocks 
of a very long moulded Corinthian plinth, the large iortis of 
which has been hacked away, and the blocks set on edge ; the 
late inscription has then been cut on its upper bed : it records 
a restoration in the reign of Gratianus and Yalentianus, c. 
375 A.D. 

On one of the inscribed fragments occurs the phrase 
(restored by Mommsen) AQuis DIMISSis; this refers to a 
restoration of the system of drainage, which, if it got blocked, 
would soon flood the lower levels of the amphitheatre with 
water, owing to its deeply sunk position in a natural basin. 

A great many fragments of the marble seats (gradus) exist, 
some inscribed, but none are in situ; nearly every piece of marble 
has been stripped off the whole of this gigantic interior.^ 

The start of the main staircases leading to the upper tiers 
is from arches in the second (inner) surrounding ambulatory ; 
the steps are of travertine, with ten-inch treads and ten and 
a half -inch risers; they have moulded nosings. Some of 
these stairs are very perfect on the side towards the Lateran, 
and show but little signs of wear. The whole system of stairs 
is rather complicated, and is arranged with the greatest in- 
genuity, so as to occupy the least space, and also afford a 
complete set of separate approaches to each Cuneus or division 
of the Cavea. Some of the smaller upper stairs are very steep ; 
all rest on raking vaults of pumice stone or soft tufa, and each 
stone step was bedded on square clay tiles. The stairs which 

^ A number of small marble altars have been found in the Colosseum, 
cut in the shape of tripods ; some of these are on the right near the main 
entrance. 
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ascended the Cavea, up the slope of the seats, were all of 
marble, like the seats themselves, and were arranged (as in the 
Greek theatres) to have two steps ranging with each seat 

About two-thirds up the Cavea there is the marked division, 
mentioned above, as separating the plebeians' and women's 
seats from the wealthier classes below. A lofty wall runs all 
round the oval, forming a considerable break between the 
highest seats of the tiers below and the lowest of the tier 
abova Of course all, except the top part of this enormously 
lofty wall, is hidden by the Cavea ; the lower hidden part is of 
travertine, but the upper part> pierced with doors, windows, 
and recesses, is of concrete lined with brick, and was once 
covered with marble, having probably a cornice resting on 
engaged marble columns. The recesses were to contain statue& 
Behind this wall, at the level where it ceases to be of travertine, 
a low vaulted passage runs the whole way round the oval plan; 
lighted partly by arches which led into the Cavea^ and partly 
by windows formed in the springing of the vault. From this 
encircling passage stairs at regular intervals ascend to the 
higher level, leading to the floor of the third order on the 
exterior, that with Corinthian Capitals. The stairs project 
into the passage in short double flights of five steps, passing 
right and left All along its course a large open water channel 
runs along the floor at one side, formed of hollow blocks of 
travertine, thickly lined with (/pas signinum. The use of this 
is not clear. It can hardly have been for rain-water, as there 
are pipes for that set in vertical channels, 13 inches wide, 
formed in the faces of the walls at various points, and appar- 
ently descending almost straight down to the ground ; it was 
more probably to carry water brought from the Cselian Aque- 
duct to feed the various fountains and water jets which cooled 
the air of the crowded amphitheatre. The doors in the upper 
part of the intercepting wall mentioned above, open on to the 
level of the floor above this passage ; and it is at this point 
that the Flavian work ends and that of the third century 
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begins. This is very clearly shown by the very different 
character of the brick facing, which in the Flavian work has 
bricks 1^ inch and joints ^-inch, and in the later wall, bricks 
scarcely 1 inch thick, and joints f-inch to 1 inch ; this later 
brick facing is as neat in appearance as the Flavian, and is 
really equally strong, though it looks less solid owing to the 
greater thickness of the joints. Passing towards the exterior 
of the building the Flavian work reaches higher ; the above 
described brick-faced wall is level with the third (Corinthian) 
order of the exterior arcade, which, like the two below (Ionic 
and Tuscan), is of the Flavian period 

But the fourth external order, that with the tall travertine 
wall broken by pilasters, is a third century addition, or pro- 
bably (judging from representations on coins of Titus and 
Domitian) a rebuilding of an earlier story. The wall is of 
three materials, namely, an external facing of travertine four 
feet thick, an internal facing of brick, and an intermediate 
filling in (fartura) of concrete, two feet three inches thick. 
The brick facing is a very characteristic example of early 
third century brick- work, ^ being exactly the same as that 
described above with 1 inch bricks and joints nearly the 
same. The concrete contains a great deal of marble, as is 
usually the case during a late period, and the travertine facing 
is partly built of numbers of blocks taken from some earlier 
building ; among these are a quantity of drums of coliunns, 
pieces of cornices, friezes, and architraves, and other moulded 
details. These are allowed to project roughly into the con- 
crete for the sake of forming a good bond, and this gives the 
wall the appearance of having been built roughly and in haste, 
but this is not really so; on the exterior (visible) face the 
stones are cut as truly, and jointed as neatly, as in any part 

^ From Sept. Sevcru8 to Severus Alexander the appearance of brick 
facings is exactly the same — neat, regular, and set in very good hard 
mortar ; brick facing rapidly declined both in neatness and the goodness 
of its mortar after the middle of the third century. 
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of the building ; and it would have been worse than useless 
to make the inner face regular and smooth, as it would not 
have tailed into and bonded with the concrete mass behind. 

Two tiers of small windows in the top external order gave 
light to small vaulted passages, which encircled the whole 
building at different levels. There is a bold well designed 
cornice, with deep projection on the outside of the wall, and 
this is pierced at intervals with square holea About f oiirteen 
feet below each hole a large travertine corbel projects from 
the face of the wall, and in this there is a square sinking cor- 
responding to the hole above. This was an arrangement to 
hold the wooden poles that supported the awning over the 
heads of the spectators. A pole was dropped through each 
hole in the cornice, and its foot rested in the hole in the corbel 
below; the slightly projecting frieze and architrave of the 
entablature were cut away to allow the mast to rest close 
against the wall Other corbels on the inner face of the wall 
held a corresponding set of masts. 

The upper parts of each pair of poles were about 6 feet 
3 inches apart^ being separated by the thickness of the 
wall ; they were probably strutted and lashed together so as 
to form a stiff support^ as the strain of the ropes of the awning 
must have been very great. The awning did not, as has 
sometimes been supposed, cover the whole Amphitheatre; a 
thing which would have been practically impossible, owing to 
the enormous strain of so long a bearing, far beyond what any 
ropes could bear ; but it simply sloped down over the heads 
of spectators in the CaveOy leaving the whole central Arena 
unshaded. 

Corbels to support the lowest masts exist in the outer wall 
of the substructures below the level of the Arena ; these poles 
probably rose out of the Arena along the line of the fence wall 
that protected the Podium, There must have been many 
intermediate points of support at intervals up the slope of 
of the seats, but no indications exist of any of these owing to 

Y 
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the complete removal of all the marble seats and decorations. 
A whole army of sailors were employed to extend and furl 
the awning; see Lampridius, Comm, 15. During the period 
of the most luxurious extravagance in Rome the awning and 
its ropes were of silk ; Dion Cass, xliii 24. During some of 
the scenic shows boys were hoisted up to this awning — " Et 
pegma^ etpueros inde ad velaria rapti," Juv. Sai. iv. 122. Ropes 
for acrobats were stretched across the Arena, probably sup- 
ported by the lower poles of the awning. 

Traces of a continuous wooden gallery for the sailors to 
work on exist on the interior, at the level of the top of the 
outer wall, and there are remains of the brick and concrete 
stairs which led to this, still visible on the internal brick-facing ; 
at one or two points these staircases crossed the upper windows 
between the Corinthian pilasters, and in those places the 
windows were built up, forming only sunk panels. Traces of 
other wooden galleries and stairs below that for the use of the 
sailors exist ; holes for their joists can be traced in the wall : 
the exact arrangement, however, of this top story with its 
wooden floors and seats cannot now be completely made out 

Very near the top there appears to have been a colonnade, 
some large fragments of which still exist on the ground below, 
and one or two small pieces of marble bases still remain at 
this high level There was probably another colonnade along 
the Podium; and midway there was the marble -covered wall 
with its doors and windows; it is now impossible to tell whether 
there were any other important breaks to the monotony of the 
sloping Cavea, It appears probable that there were not 

A complicated system of walls and arches exists below the 
level of the Arena ; these were partly excavated by the French 
at the beginning of this century, but soon filled in, and not 
again cleared out till about twelve years ago, under the super- 
vision of Comm. Rosa. 

The floor of this subterranean part is about 20 feet 
below that of the Arena, The whole oval space is divided up 
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into long narrow passages by a series of walls, some parallel 
to the major axis, and others following the curve of the oval. 
The floor of the Arena must have been of wood, and rested on 
the top of the closely set walls of the substructures. In it 
trap-doors and grooves were probably arranged so that scenery 
and cages containing beasts (see below) could be hoisted up 
into the Arena floor. 

These substructures are of many difl'erent dates, and show 
repeated mendings and patchings of earlier walls and arches. 
The greater part that now exists is of late date, probably of 
the fourth to the sixth century, but among these later struc- 
tures there are fragmentary remains of a series of walls and 
arches probably contemporary with the original Flavian build- 
ing ; these earlier remains consist of series of tufa walls very 
neatly jointed, and built of blocks of great length and depth ; 
some as much as 7 feet long. 

In these tufa walls are remains of a number of massive 
arches, some flat^ some semi-circular, and others formed of a 
quarter of a circle, with over them a course of tufa blocks 
raking upwards at a gentle slopa These fragmentary portions 
of massive tufa masonry are built up and supported in various 
ways by the later brickwork. It is impossible now to form 
any notion of what the form and use of these tufa substructions 
were when they were complete. 

The same may be said of the greater part of the later 
brick walls; evidently a great deal of wooden framing con- 
nected with the scenic machinery {pegmata) existed in these 
substructures, and the absence of this timber work leaves the 
greater part of the existing arrangements an almost insoluble 
mystery. One point, however, seems clear, namely, that in the 
fifth or sixth century a number of rudely constructed lifts were 
added in four of the straight passages. These, there can be 
little doubt, were used to introduce wild animals suddenly 
through trap-doors in the wooden floor of the Arena ; in these 
square lifts, grooves can be traced to guide the cages in their 
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MCif^k ^jUii4 pierced stone bearers (at the top) to hold the 
|fml^y<^ ^Y^ which ran the ropes and counterpoising weights 
liMl lM;>i^<<^ up the cagea 

A aisailar arrangement of machinery and lifts in some 
^mUoi: pliioe of amusement^ is described by Seneca (Epis. 88), 
>^ihi> mentions the machinatores (scene-shifters) working the 
pcytitaia (lifts]) and scenery (tabukUa) rising up to a great 
h<^ht. 

A large number of massive bronze sockets, with dovetailed 
tlaugeai set in great blocks of travertine, exist in rows in 
Vicious parts of the substructures, both under the Arena^ and 
aUo in the long vaulted rooms on each side of the subterranean 
passage, which runs towards the Lateran, on the major axis. 
These bear marks of circular wear, from revolving pivots, and 
must have been for windlasses to hoist up the heavy scenery 
from the lower spaces. 

The outermost oval ring of the space below the Arena is con- 
temporary with the original Flavian building ; and still remains 
in a very perfect state (see fig. 34). It consists of a row of re- 
cesses, eight feet wide and five feet three inches deep, made of 
brickf aced concrete ; these appear to have been dens for wild 
animals. In the vaulted roof of each is an opening, immedi- 
ately below a small window, which opens out of a space or 
passage (not cleared out) which ran all round behind the dens : 
food pushed through this little window would fall through 
the hole in the vault of the den, and thus could be supplied 
to the beasts. Between each pair of arched dens are the 
travertine corbels and grooves in the face of the wall to hold 
the lower masts of the awning (see p. 321). 

At present these dens have open arches in fronts but 
originally were, no doubt, filled in with a metal grating. In 
the floor in front of the dens, and forming a complete ring all 
round the oval, a drain or water channel is formed, laid care- 
fully to fall towards the end by the Sacra Via. In this a clear 
stream of pure water still runs ; and this stream is brought 
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along a chaimel under the floor of the subterranean passage 
leading tow&rds the Lateran. Opening at intervals along the 
whole circuit of this water-channel are small branch channels. 




SCCTIOM. 

Tig. 34. 

Coloasenm : part of the snbstractaiM bdow the Anni. 

The plan u ibown Btnigh^ bat it u really alightly on a CDrT«. 

A A. BMeasM to hold beasts. 

B B. SnuU windows and openlngB in the top of the dent, by wbkh 

food could be sapplied. 
C C. Openicga in the top of tbe water cbanneL 
D. Water chaimel shown in section. 
BEE. Tnfa piers in front of the dens ; in the eleration they an shown 
broken off. 
F. Flat arch of tufa on the top of the piers. 
0. Pairs of large travertine corbels to hold the lowest masts for the 
awning. 
H. Exiadng piece of fence wall ronnd the arena to keep in the beasts. 
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leading from the brick herring-bone floor {opus spicaium) of 
the underspace, so that any water which got on to this floor 
would drain ofl* into the stream along the oval ring. Other 
openings in the top of this water-channel look as if they were 
made to allow the animals in the dens all along its course to 
drink. 

Close in front of these rows of dens are a series of tufa 
piers, with flat tufa arches at the top, much restored in parts 
with late brickwork. These piers are spaced out with no 
reference to the archways of the dens, and are evidently a 
later addition, but when made or with what object it is now 
impossible to tell. These piers are full of holes for wooden 
framing of some sort, which appears to have been fixed against 
them. 

Four long subterranean passages led from the space under 
the Arena in different directions. One on the minor axis 
towards the Baths of Titus on the Esquiline, below the long 
colonnade mentioned above (p. 303). Another in the opposite 
direction led to the Palace of Commodus on the Cselian Hill. 
This was partly cleared out in 1813-15, and was found to 
have mosaic pavement, marble wall - linings, and stucco reliefs 
on the vault This passage was added by Commodus to 
unite his palace (originally the Domus Feciiliana) with the 
Colosseum, the scene of his favourite amusements. In it he 
narrowly escaped being stabbed by Claudius Pompeianus ; see 
Dion Cass. Ixxii. 4, 17 ; and Herodian. i 15, 16. A third pas- 
sage branches from that last named in a southward direction. 

These three passages are not now accessible. A fourth 
subterranean passage, about one hundred yards of which is now 
cleared out, leads towards the Lateran Hill on the major axis. 
In this passage it is interesting to observe the massive traver- 
tine foundations of the Colosseum, built of enormous blocks, 
a few of which are taken from earlier buildings : the floor of 
thick travertine slabs over the passage was supported on a 
series of huge flat arches, very neatly jointed, but not other- 
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wise carefully worked. Some of the blocks are as much as 
eight feet long. The floor of this passage is four feet six 
inches above the herring-bone pavement of the space under 
the ArenOf and under it runs the channel which brings the 
stream of water into the oval ring-channel mentioned above. 
Out of the passage is a branch, communicating with the long 
vaulted room on each side, in the floor of which are the rows 
of bronze sockets mentioned above, and by this branch, on 
each side, is a narrow winding stair, with very steep steps, 
ingeniously planned so as to fit in a very small space. These 
stairs lead up to the ground level in the central gladiators' 
entrance towards the Lateran. A corresponding pair of stair- 
cases probably exist at the other end of the building, but 
that half of the substructures is not now cleared out Two 
other square chambers, each with a bronze socket in its pave- 
ment, open out of the subterranean passage farther away from 
the Arena, 

The colossal gilt bronze statue of Nero, about 119 feet 
high, originally stood in one of the courts of the Golden House} 
When Vespasian pulled down this enormous palace he moved 
the Colossus to the Summa Sacra Fta, probably to the place 
afterwards occupied by the north-west end of the temple of 
Venus and Eome. At the same time he removed Nero's head, 
and replaced it with that of Apollo Helios, surrounded with 
rays of light." 

When Hadrian built his temple of Venus and Rome the 
Colossus was again moved, and set on the brick and concrete 
pedestal, which still exists between the temple and the 
Colosseum. 

^ This statue, which was the work of a Greek called Zenodoras, appears 
to have been badly cast, as Pliny {Hist, Nai, xxxiv. 18) remarks that it 
showed that skill in bronze casting had ceased to exist, in spite of its being 
the work of a very able sculptor, who was liberally paid by Nero. 

' Like the three-quarter face of Apollo on the coins of Rhodes, which is 
probably similar to the head of the celebrated Rhodian Colossus of Helios. 
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The AmphUheatrum Castreme, This name has been given 
with much probability to a small amphitheatre, which is on the 
line of the Aurelian walL It is catalogued in the Curiosuni 
in Eeg. v. This amphitheatre was probably built for the 
amusement of the soldiers in the Prsetorian camp. In 
plan it resembled the Colosseum, and was surrounded by 
open arches with engaged columns, two orders high, both 
Corinthian in style. The foundations are of cast concrete, 
made of lava, the walls are of tufa concrete, faced with 
brick, and all the architectural details are of very neatly 
moulded brick or terra-cotta, once covered completely with 
white stucco, on which coloured decorations were painted. 
The Corinthian capitals of the engaged columns are of terra- 
cotta built in courses, ranging with the rest of the brick facing. 
Fragments of ante-fixse, delicately moulded friezes, and other 
terra-cotta ornaments, have been found in quantities scattered 
round the building, but none of these minuter details are in 
sUtL In a few places blocks of travertine were embedded in 
the concrete and brick wall to give points of extra strength. 
One large block is set under the base of each engaged column 
in the lower tier. And two small rectangular bits of traver- 
tine are built in on each side of the jambs of the lower arches. 
The use of these apparently was to fix metal screens in each 
archway. 

The general character of the work appears to belong to 
the early part of the second century A.D. The brickwork is 
not Fla^dan in appearance, but resembles that of Trajan's 
reign. It may, however, be earlier. The facing is very neat 
and regular; the bricks average 1 to 1^ inch in thickness, 
with joints ^ to | inch. They are hard and well burnt, and 
are yellow and red, mixed at random. The facing bricks of 
the arches are the usual tegulce hipedales^ tiles two Roman feet 
square, which have been cut into three pieces, and at rare 
intervals a whole tile built in, in the usual way for the facing 
of arches. The interior is now completely ruined, but was 
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once richly ornamented with marbles ; of which an immense 
number of fragments lie all round. 

This amphitheatre was included by Aurelian in the circuit 
of his wall, in such a way that about half the curved arcading 
of the exterior was visible outside the city. The open arches 
of the amphitheatre were then built up, so as to form a 
strong defence, like the wall on each side of it The original 
level of the ground round this amphitheatre was several feet 
higher than it is now ; and part of its foundations are now 
exposed by the removal of the soil, both within and without 
the circuit of Aurelian. At one point only is any of the upper 
tier of arches still preserved ; that is immediately outside the 
Aurelian wall, where it runs up to the amphitheatre, on the 
side nearest the Porta Asinaria. A very little more than now 
exists is shown by Du Perac in his Vedigj di Eoma, 1575. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BATHS. 

Till the time of the Empire the Baths of Rome were on a 
comparatively smaU scale, and constructed without that archi- 
tectural magnificence which made the later Thermce perhaps 
the most magnificent, and by far the largest^ of all the public 
buildings of Roma 

One of the earliest baths (Balnea or Balnece, from the Greek 
fidkapeia) mentioned by a Roman writer was that in the 
Villa of Scipio Africanus at Litemum, about 190 B.a, which 
Seneca says consisted only of one small dark chamber, after 
the ancient fashion. In the middle of the first century there 
were many Balnem in Rome : see Cicero, Ep, ad Q, Frai, iii. 1 ; 
and Pro Cad, 25, 26 : a detailed description of their construc- 
tion is given by Vitruvius, v. 10 and 11. 

The system of heating by Hypocausts^ is said to have been 
introduced into Rome about 100 B.C. by Sergius Orata : see 
VaL Max. ix. 50 ; and Pliny, Hist Nat ix. 54. 

The large and very magnificent Baths which occupied so 
extensive a part of the area of Rome under the later Empire 
were usually called Thermw (Bepfiai). The description of 
Vitruvius was probably written before the construction of the 
ThermsB of Agrippa, which were the first built in Rome, and 
refers to the smaller BalnecR which were then in use. He says 
that the Baths for men and women should be in adjoining 

^ Baths 80 heated were called Balnea penailUif from their Suspensurm 
or ** hanging floors " : see p. 334. 
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buildings, so that one set of furnaces and hot-water cisterns 
might be available for both.^ This is the arrangement followed 
in a small set of' BcUnece at Pompeii, and also in a building 
shown on the marble plan, with the inscription Balneum Ccesaris, 
In later times either both sexes bathed together or else the 
Baths were reserved on certain days for women only, as is the 
modem custom in the East.^ Edicts forbidding promiscuous 
bathing of both sexes were issued by Hadrian and Marcus 
Aurelius (Spartian. ffadr, 1 ; and CapitoL M, Aur, Ant, 23. 
Consequently the great Thermcd have no separate sets of 
rooms. 

In addition to Yitruvius, our knowledge of the names of 
the various rooms in Eoman Baths is mainly derived from 
Lucian's ^lirirla^ ff ^aXaveiov^ assisted by a very curious 
wall painting which was found in the Uiermce of Titus. This 
is cleverly contrived, to show the internal arrangements by 
combining perspective with section, and the names of the 
various parts of the building are written on them (see fig. 35). 

The first room shown in this valuable diagram is the 
EloRothesium^ or room for anointing with oil and perfumes. 
The whole skin of the bathers was covered with olive oil, 
which was then scraped off with a sharp strigil ; this was done 
for the wealthier classes by slaves called dlipUB or unctores. The 
fine ancient copy of the celebrated Apoxyomenos by Lysippus, 
now in the Vatican, represents an athlete after his bath 
removing the oil with a strigil. This statue was in front of 
the Uiermce of Agrippa : see Pliny, Hist. Nat. icxxiv. 19. A 
separate dressing-room, or Apodyterium, is not shown in the 

r 

^ Varro, Lin. Lot. ix. 68, mentions separate baths for women — ** Bina 
eonjuncta cedificia lavandi causUy unum vM virif alterum vM mulicres 
lavarejitur.'* 

* The public baths were under the supervision of the -ffidiles, and were 
guarded by Balneatores^ who received the fee for admission, which was 
usually one quadrajis, less than a farthing ; children were admitted free : 
see Hor. S(it. I. iii. 137. 
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paiDting ; in the smaller Balnea the Frigidarium or T^ndarium 
vaa used far this purpose. Bathers' clothes were taken care 
of by slaves called Capsarii. 

The Frigidarium is shown next in order in the painting ; 
and then the Tepidarium, with benches (Sehola of Vitruvius) 
against the wall. This is heated by a hypocaiist,^ which is 
shown extending under part of the floor. The next two rooms 




rig. 36. 
Romtu Bath, from an ancteot paiutiiig. 



are called Conaimerata Sudaiio and BaJmam ; both are strongly 
heated by furnaces {prafumia) and hypocaasls. In the room 
labelled " Boinaan " is a lahntm, one of those large monolithic 
baths, of which so many magnificent examples have been found 
in Borne.' 

The last room contains three bronse cisterns (Akena), to 
sapply cold, tepid, and hot water, arranged to overflow from 
the cold into the tepid, and then to the hot-water cistern. 



' Fig. 38, DD page 334, showa the conatractioD of the Bcmin Sj/pocatatt. 

* Thete are fomedi oat of enonuooi blocks of muble, porphTry, 
granite, or Oriental aUbtster. Han; miigniGc«nt eiunples in all tbeee 
materials are preMrved in the Taticau. In the tonud Hall ii an eaormons 
eircuUr laJrum cut out of one block of porphyry. Two fine latra of 
Egyptian granite from the Bathe of Coiacalla are naed as baiina for 
foantUD* in the piuza Famesc. 
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One point in the painting is not clear ; what appears to be 
a part of the furnace projecting into the Sudatio is labelled 
Laconicum, but this, according to Vitruvius and other writers, 
was a sweating room, probably rather hotter than the Svdatio, 
It was circular, with a domed vaults in the centre of which 
was a round aperture (JvypmthTum\ which was closed or opened 
by means of a bronze valve called dypeuSy from its shield-like 
form ; this was arranged to move up and down by means of 
bronze chains, so that the exact amount of cold air admitted 
might easily be regulated. 

In the larger Baths the Frigidarium contained a swimming 
bath, natatio or piscina; the smaller ones were without it. 
The Sudatio contained the calda lavaiio or hot bath, and the 
Tepidarium the frigida lavatio (Greek Xovrpov). 

The painting from the Baths of Titus, and all existing 
examples, appear to have had concrete vaults over each 
chamber, but in the time of Vitruvius (reign of Augustus) 
wooden ceilings were often used. He gives an interesting 
description of the great care with which this was to be hung 
by iron clamps to the wooden roof, and then covered with that 
very hard cement which was made of lime, pozzolana, and 
pounded potsherds — " Opus tedorium e testis tunsis " — similar in 
character to the Opus signinum used for the Specus or channels 
of aqueducts. Over this was laid an ornamental coating of 
fine hard stucco made of pounded white marble — Opus albarium 
or Ccementum marmoreum. This great care was necessary to pre- 
vent the condensed steam from the hot baths soaking through 
the plaster ceiling and causing the wooden joists to rot 

Vitruvius's description of the Hypocausts or hollow floors 
used for heating the hot rooms (Calidaria) agrees closely with 
many existing examples ; see fig. 36. 

The lower floor was to be laid with 2 -feet tiles (tegulm 
Mpedales), over a bed of concrete ; on this, all over the area of 
the room, rows of short pillars (pilce) were built to support the 
upper or " hanging floor " (suspensura). These pike were two 
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feet high,! made of tegula bessales, or tiles eight inches square, 
set, not in mortar, but with cUy in the joints; in existing 
examples these clay joints have been baked into brick by the 




Bathe of Concalla ; aectioiu tlirougb the floors and walla showing the 
different methods of heatiDg. 
A A. Concrete wall faced with brick. 

B. Lower part of w&U with no brick facing, 
C C. SutptnmTa or upper floor of hypocaoat supported by pillare. 
D D. Another floor with support only at the edgea. 
B E. Marble Qooring. 
F F. Marble plinth and wall lining. 
G G. Undor-floor of hypocaust paved with largo tilea. 
H H. Horizontal and rertieol aectious of the flne-tiles which line the walla 
of the Calidarinm. 
a a. Iron holdfaats. 

J J. Socket-jointed flue-pipe of Tepidarium. 
K. Rain-water pipe. 
L L. Vaults or crypt made of pumice-stone concrete. 

action of the fire, which played among the pila all over the 
space below the suspensura. 

In later times, when the Roman architects had grown 
' In existing eiamplea of later date the pitx are higher, leaving more 
apace between the two floora. 
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bolder in their use of concrete, the jnlcB were frequently 
omitted,^ and the whole upper floor was supported only at its 
edges, as if it were one immense slab of stone. The sit^^ensura 
itself was usually about eighteen inches thick, and was formed 
of four distinct layers — (i) its main mass of rough concrete 
{rudus)y usually of broken tufa ; (ii.) a layer of Opus testaceum, 
made of pounded brick and potsherds ; (iii.) a thin bed of hard 
white marble cement (CcBmerUum marmoreum) or midefoSy in 
which were bedded (iv.) the marble tesserce or slabs which 
formed the upper surface of the floor. 

The furnace {prcBfumium) was at one side or below the 
hypocaust {inro-Kavelv), and the heated air and smoke from it, 
after circulating between the two floors, escaped up a flue 
which was formed in the thickness of the concrete wall This 
flue was usually formed of socket-jointed clay pipes, about 10 
to 12 inches in diameter, round which the fluid concrete of 
the wall was poured. 

An additional method of heating, not mentioned by 
Yitruvius, was used under the later empire for the Sudaiiones 
or hottest rooms. This was done by lining the whole wall 
surface of the bath-room with upright lines of flue-pipes, 
rectangular in section (see fig. 36), which communicated at 
the bottom with the space under the suspensuraj and were 
carried up to the top of the building where the hot air and 
smoke escaped.^ Thus the whole wall surface, as well as the 
hollow floor, was strongly heated by this sort of jacket of hot 
air flues.^ Both these methods of heating were used under 

^ Several examples of this can be seen in the baths of Severos's Palace 
on the Palatine ; an even more astonishing use of unsupported concrete 
floor existed at the house of the Vestals ; see p. 196. 

^ It is not apparent how the exit at the top of these flue-pipes was 
managed, as no complete wall lined with them still exists. Probably the 
hot air from the flues on each wall was collected into one pipe, and led 
through the roof by a single chimney. 

3 These wall-flues can be best examined in the large round chamber of 
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and around the hot-water baths, which, in the great TheriruE^ 
are set in recesses of the CcUidariay as for example in the great 
domed Hall of the Baths of Caracalla. 

It has been for several centuries a disputed question 



MODERN 
HOUSES 




Fig. 37. 

Plan of the Pantheon and part of the Thenuse of Agrippa. 
A. Angle of portico, rebuilt in the seventeenth century. 
B B. Niches which contained colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa. 
C. Pedestal for statue, and apse added by Hadrian. 

whether the Pantheon ever formed part of Agrippa's baths, or 
was a separate building ; the discoveries, however, which were 
made in 1882, by the removal of the block of houses at 
the back of the Pantheon have made it almost, if not quite 

the Baths of Caracalla, in the upper part of the Palace of Severus, in the 
upper rooms of the house of the Vestals, in the so-called Bath of Helio- 
gabalus by the Sacra Via, and in the house at the extreme western angle 
of the Palatine beyond the Scaloi Caci. 
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certain, that there was no connection whatever between the 
two buildings. 

Traces exists not only of the marble wall linings outside 
the back of the Pantheon, but also of its various cornices at 
different levels which originally continued round the whole of 
the back, showing that originally the complete circuit was 
exposed to view ; moreover, the existing walls which join the 
Thermae and the drum of the Pantheon are all considerably 
later in date than the time of Agrippa, being partly the work 
of Hadrian, and partly of Sept Severus (see fig. 37). Thus 
it is evident that the Pantheon when first built was a com- 
pletely isolated structure; and though in later times the 
Thermae were extended against, and even on both sides of the 
Pantheon, yet at no time was any entrance broken through to 
connect the one building with the other. Moreover, if further 
proof were wanting to contradict the theory that the Pantheon 
was once the Ccdidarium or Laconicum of the baths, this is sup- 
plied by the fact that there is no trace of any hypocatcst under the 
floor, but merely an ancient drain to carry away the rain-water 
that fell through the opening in the dome. Again, it was con- 
secrated as a temple to Mars, Venus, and other mythical ancestors 
of the Gens Julia, probably out of compliment to Augustus, 
certainly very shortly after it was built, and probably imme- 
diately after its completion in 27 B.O., see Dion Cass. IxiiL 27. 

An inscription found in the sacred grove of the XII FrcUres 
Ar vales in 1865, outside the Porta Portuensis, records that it 
was used by this important Collegium, or endowed body of 
priests, as a meeting place, before they met in the Temple of 
Con/ rd; see Henzen Ada fratrum Arvalium, 1868, inscrip. 
NT . It appears from the earliest times to have been called 
f mtheum; see Dion Cass. liiL 27; IxvL 24, and Pliny 
Nat, xxxvi. 4),^ who mentions a row of caryatidse, pro- 
was probably called so from its being dedicated to a number of 
del bat, according to Dion Cassias, from its dome, resembling the 

canop^ f heaven. 

Z 
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bably round the upper part of the interior, the work of a cele- 
brated Athenian sculptor called Diogenes; there were also 
statues by him on the top of the Pediment In the Pediment 
was a large bronze relief representing the Gigantomachia, or 
defeat of the Titans by Jupiter, and other deities ; ^ the holes 
for fixing this relief are visible all over the tympanum. At 
xxxiv. 7, Pliny records that the capitals of the colunms (of the 
interior) were of Syracusan bronze, a name given to a certain 
alloy of copper and tin, which was very highly prized.^ 

The Pantheon, with its great portico, and magnificent cupola 
lighted only from the top, is even now, though stripped of the 
greater part of its marble linings, one of the most stately 
buildings in the world. 

The internal effect of the dome with its slanting flood of 
sunlight is imposing beyond all possible description ; the effect 
of its central hypsethral opening, framing a patch of blue sky, 
across which white clouds are seen moving, makes it unlike any 
other building in the world. Moreover, the apparent size of 
the dome is not diminished by its being raised to a great 
height above the floor, and consequently it looks enormously 
larger than the dome of St. Peter's, which is almost the same 
size.^ 

The internal diameter of the Pantheon is 142 feet 6 
inches, and its height from the pavement to the central open- 
ing is almost, if not exactly, the same. The construction of 
this enormous cupola is a remarkable instance of the extra- 
ordinarily skilful use of concrete by the Eomans ; it is cast in 

^ See Hirt, OeachichU der JBaukunstf ii. p. 288. 

^ The tholus or dome of the Temple of Vesta in Pliny's time was also 
covered with this special variety of bronze ; the bronze of the island of 
.£gina appears to have been of equal celebrity with that of Syracuse ; 
see Pliny, ffist, Nat. xxxiv. 5. Another variety, Corinthian bronze, 
was highly prized from its golden colour (Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxxvii., 12) ; 
whence arose the story of its being mixed with gold and silver. 

' The internal span of the dome of St Peter's is nearly 140 feet. 
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one solid mass, and is as free from lateral thrust as if it were 
cut out of one block of stone. Though having the arch form, 
it is in no way constructed on the principle of the arch. 

The inner surface is divided into a series of square coffers 
or deeply sunk panels (lacunaiia), now quite devoid of orna- 
ment, but once probably decorated very richly with mouldings 
in stucco, painted and gilt, like those which still exist in parts 
of Hadrian's Palace on the Palatine. The outside of the dome 
is not an important feature in the external design of the 
building, as about half of it is, as it were, buried in the 
enormously thick walls it rests upon. 

In its original state it must have looked like a gigantic 
mound of shining gold, as it was covered with tiles of gilt 
bronze; one part only exists of this magnificent roofing, 
which not only covered the external surface of the dome but 
was carried also round the rim of the central opening or 
hypadhrum, Eound this a cornice or a ring of enriched bronze 
mouldings still exists, the various members of which are 
delicately ornamented with egg and dart, acanthus leaves and 
fluting, finished with great care in spite of their being almost 
invisible at so great a height ; see fig. 38. 

The gilt, or rather gold-plated tiles ^ on the dome, were 
stripped off in A.D. 663 by the Emperor Constans 11.,* who 
was carrying them off to Constantinople when he was inter- 
cepted and killed by the Saracens at Syracuse, into whose 
hands these and other rich spoils from Eome felL The inner 
ceiling of the porch was also of gilt bronze, supported by a 
very curious system of bronze tubular girders. This remained 
intact till the reign of Urban VIII. (1623-1644), who removed 
it, and used the bronze to make a number of camion for the 

^ The gilding of the Romans was not done with the immensely attenu- 
ated leaf of modern gilders, but the gold was laid on in plates of appreci- 
able thickness. 

^ The present lead covering of the dome was pat on by Nicholas Y. 
in 1454 ; see Yasari, Milanesi's ed. II. p. 462, note. 
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Castle of S. Angelo, and also the Baldacchino designed by 
Bernini for the high altar of S. Peter's. The metal thus 
stripped oflf is recorded to have weighed 450,000 lbs. The 
form of the bronze girders is shown in some drawings made 
by the architect Sallustio Feruzzi, who shows many other 




Fig. 38. 

ExErting bronze moulding nmnd the centnl opening in the dome of tbe 

Ptutlieon. 

A A are bronie buidii to fix other parts of the lining now stripped off. 

interesting details which no longer exist. These drawings 

are preserved in the Uffizi at Florenca' 

The walls of the great rotunda which supports the dome 
are nearly 20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing 
of brick which afterwards became so common; examples of 
the time of Augustus are very rare, as the usual facing for 

' A paper by Comm. Lanciani, in the Nolaie degti icavi, 18SS, p. 340, 
gives * list of mediaeval drstrings of the Pantheon and odjoiaing ThemiK ; 
these are \>j Jacobo Sansovino, Baldassare and Sallostio Penuzi, Raphael, 
and Antonio Songallo jun. , in the Uffizi and Cod. Vol. 3439. The Bar- 
berini library (lib. ilix. 33) has other drawings by Antonio Ssngallo BQd 
Guiliano di Francesco. See also Geymaller, DocammU irudiia mr kt 
Thcrmta d^ Agrippa, Lausanne, 1888. 
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concrete at that time was Opus reticidaiumj of which Vitru- 
vius says, quo nunc omnes uturUur ; the actual mass of concrete 
used is very much reduced by a series of recesses formed in 
the drum. Those in the interior form large niches for statues 
and altars, and were enriched with marble columns and other 
decorations. Other semicircular chambers, set at intervals 
between the internal niches, were probably formed to diminish 
the mass of concrete required, and also to admit the air into 
its interior, so as to hasten its setting. These chambers are 
lined with neat brickwork, and have external openings both 
at the ground level and high up. The brick facing of the 
whole is very neat, the bricks being of the usual triangular 
form, 13 inches long, and 1^ to 1^ thick, with joints from f 
to f inch. All over the wall, in three tiers, there are series 
of what appear to be relieving arches, in one, two, and three 
rings of 2 feet tiles; but these, like the rest of the brick- 
facing, merely enter the wall to a depth of a few inches, and 
are of no structural use. Nor can they have been meant for 
ornament, as the whole of the brick facing was concealed from 
sight. The drum or rotunda was divided into three stories by 
cornices, partly of marble and partly of large tiles covered with 
mouldings made of marble dust stucco — once painted and gilt. 
The two upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, 
but the lowest story, which is the largest of the three, was 
lined with slabs of white marble, which have been completely 
stripped off the circular part of the Pantheon, but still exist 
on the square projection against which the Portico stands; 
this is the finest example which still remains in Eome of the 
use of marble as a wall lining. 

The square projection is divided vertically by fluted 
Corinthian pilasters, and horizontally by two sculptured bands 
or friezes, richly decorated with reliefs of garlands hanging 
between candelabra. The plain wall surface is covered with 
slabs of Pentelic marble, 5^ inches thick, some of which are 
1 1 feet long by 3 feet 2 inches wide. A small door on each 
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side, with moulded architrave, leads to a staircase formed in 
the thickness of the concrete wall. And six similar doors in 
the circular part lead each into the semicircular recesses, 
mentioned above (see fig. 37). The other similar small 
chambers at higher levels have no apparent means of access, as 
their doors open high above the ground. 

Against the rectangular projection is set the very noble 
Portico, with eight columns on its front and three at the 
sides ; they are unfluted monoliths of gray and red Egyptian 
granite with Corinthian capitals of white Pentelic marble. 
The columns at AA on the plan are restorations of the time 
of Urban VIH and Alexander VEL, and the arms of these 
Popes are introduced among the acanthus leaves of the 
capitals. 

The frieze of the entablature is plain, except for the 
inscription, which records the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa during his third Consulate, that 
is in 27 B.C. 

The letters were of bronze, but only the mairices 
now remain— M • AGRIPPA • L • F • COS • TERTIVM • 
FECIT.i 

Another inscription added on the architrave records a 
restoration of the building by Severus and Caracalla in A.D. 
202.^ The pediment is much higher in proportion to its width 
than it would be in a Greek building; this may have been 
partly in order to give additional space for the bronze relief 
of the gigantomachia m the tympanum. 

On each side of the great doorway is a niche which 

^ Agrippa thus settled the question as to whether tertium or tertio was 
more correct, though Cicero had declined to do so in a similar case (see 
p. 295, note). 

^ The Pantheon had previously been restored by Domitian and Hadrian, 
who used it as a Court of Justice ; see Roncalli, Chron. ii. col. 197, 243 ; 
Spartian. ffadr, 181 ; and Dion Cass. Ixiz. 7. Hadrian also built a 
Pantheon at Athens ; see Pausanias, Attica, 18, 9. 
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originally contained a colossal statue — Agrippa on one side 
and Augustus on the other.^ 

Strange to say, the bronze doors of the Pantheon escaped 
the thefts both of Eastern emperors and of medisBval popes, 
and are still well preserved — the noblest existing specimens of 
Boman bronze work on a large scale. On each side of the 
doors are bronze fluted pilasters with Tuscan capitals enriched 
with egg and dart moulding. Above is an open bronze screen 
of a simple and very commonly used ancient pattern. 

The doors themselves are framed with large plates of cast 
bronze, having a cyma reda moulding round the panels ; the 
styles and raUs are decorated with rows of bosses enriched with 
foliage ; the whole doors, in design and detail, resemble the 
other ancient bronze doors in Eome — those of the Temple of 
Eomulus and those of the Chma, now at the end of the Lateran 
Basilica (see page 265). 

The Portico is paved with large slabs and roundels of 
Egyptian granite; a great part of this floor probably dates 
from the time of Agrippa. 

The internal walls of the Pantheon were magnificently 
decorated with wall linings of Oriental marbles and porphyry, 
and columns in two orders supporting entablatures. What 
now exists is of the ancient materials, but the design has been 
somewhat altered, and the marbles of the upper order are 
replaced with stucco.^ 

Many large and magnificent fluted columns in front of the 
internal series of recesses still exists made of the rich Numidian 
giallo arUico; the smaller columns by the modem altars are of 
granite, red porphyry, and giaUo. Many other richly-coloured 
marbles are used in the panelling of the walls, contrasting 

^ It is possible that the statue of Agrippa is that which now exists at 
Venice in the Moseo Civico ; it was found in Rome, and sent to Venice in 
1505, by the Cardinal Domenico Grimani 

' The older marble decorations of the interior are shown in one of 
Piranesi's fine etched plates. 
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vividly with the white Pentelic marble of the capitals and 
entablature ; the chief marble used for the wall slabs is t&e 
Phrygian PammazeUo, 

The floor is paved with large slabs and roundels of a great 
variety of materials, granite, porphyry, porta sania, pavonazetto, 
ffiallo, and rosso antico, and in this the old design probably still 
survives. Little, if any, of the internal decorations are prob- 
ably as early as the time of Agrippa, but may belong to the 
extensive restorations which were carried out by Hadrian and 
Severus, when the use of porphyry and coloured Oriental 
marbles was very common, while in the reign of Augustus 
these magnificent and costly materials were only beginning to 
come into use. The whole building, both the rotunda and its 
Portico, was built on a raised stylobate of massive blocks of 
travertine lined with white marble, with a moulded cornice 
and plinth.^ 

The preservation of this building is mainly due to the fact 
that about the year a.d. 608 the tyrant Phocas presented it to 
Pope Boniface IV., who consecrated it as a church under the 
title of S. Maria ad Martyres. 

The Thermce of Agrippa were the first public baths of 
Rome ; they were first opened in 21 B.C., and were of enormous 
extent and extreme splendour both in design and material. 
They were decorated with a great number of fine statues, 
among which Pliny specially mentions the Apoxyomenos^ of 
Lysippus, which was enthusiastically admired, so that when 
Augustus removed it to his palace, substituting a copy, he 

^ For further details about the Pantheon, see Hirt, Das Pantheon, 
Berlin, 1807 ; Adier, Das Pantheon, Berlin, 1871 ; Maes, H Pantheon, 
Rome, 1881; Nispi-Landi, H Pantheon^ 1882; Geymiiller, Documents 
inedits sur lea Thermes d^ Agrippa, Lausanne, 1883 ; and Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1882. 

^ An Athlete in the Bath, scraping the oil from his arm with a strigil ; 
a fine ancient copy — ^possibly the one substituted by Augustus — is now in 
the Vatican. 
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was forced by indignant public opinion to put it back in its 
place in front of the Thermae. 

The ThermaB were altered and largely restored after a fire 
by Domitian ; then by Hadrian (Spartian, Hadr, 18) ; and 
again, after another fire by Severus and CaracaUa. 

It was specially to supply these ThermcR that Agrippa con- 
structed the aqueduct which brought to Eome the pure cool 
water of the Aqua Virgo (see p. 470). 

The greater part of the immense ThermsB of Agrippa is 
concealed by several streets of houses, but a plan of the whole 
baths, then much more perfect^ was made by Baldassare 
Peruzzi early in the sixteenth century, for the Count of Pitig- 
liano, who purposed making the ruins into a magnificent 
palace.^ 

The removal in 1881-2 of the row of houses which had 
been built against the back of the Pantheon, brought to light 
remains of a grand hall (see fig. 37), with fine fiuted columns 
of Phrygian pavonazetto and a rich entablature of Pentelic 
marble, with a sculptured frieze decorated with reliefs of 
dolphins and tridents, part of which has been refixed in its 
original position. The whole walls were lined and the floor 
was paved with Oriental marbles. On the side towards the 
Pantheon an apsidal recess, with a pedestal for a large statue, 
was added by Hadrian, who also appears to have enlarged the 
doorways at the ends of the halL 

Eemains of a vaulted roof were found, apparently of the 
time of Severus ; in its original state it seems probable that 
the hall was open to the air. It possibly was a xystvs or place 
for athletic exercises (see Vitruv. v. 11), ox else part of the 
frigidarium. 

The original Thermce of Agrippa extended southwards as 

^ A good plan of the whole was published by Palladio in his Therme 
dei BoTnani, Ist. ed., printed in London, 1732. That given by Canina 
is very inaccurate and misleading ; the existing remains are shown in the 
Nolizie degli Scavi, 1882, p. 357 8eq, 
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far as the Arco ddla CiambeUay but did not include the circular 
hall ; this and the part beyond it were an addition by Severus. 

Some of the bricks of the later part are stamped OPVS • 
BOUare DE • PRAEDIS • AVGt^i Nostn EX • FIGLints 
VET • CAEACILIA • AMANDA • DE • LIC. The Fnedia 
(estates with clay pits) Lidniana are known to have belonged 
to Sept. Severus. 

Other additions by Severus extended on both sides of the 
Pantheon, and must have concealed the greater part of its 
rotunda; these were partly destroyed in the demolitions of 
1881-2. 

Other very extensive Themue stood near those of Agrippa, 
and extended over a large area towards the Stadium of 
Domitian (Piazza Navona). 

These were originally built by Nero under the name of 
the Themue NeroniaruB (see Martial, iL 48-8 ; vii. 34-5, and 
xii. 83-5 ; and Statins, Sylv, L v. 62), but were restored and 
enlarged by Severus Alexander about the year 229, and their 
name was then changed to the Thermce Alexandrines (Hist. 
Aug. Sev, Alex, 25 ; Aur. Victor, Coes. 24). Extensive remains 
of these Thermce exist under the houses on the west side of 
the piazza of the Pantheon, and under the Palazzo Giustiniani, 
the Palazzo Madama, and the Church of S, SalvcUore in thermiSy 
so called from its position amid the ruins of these baths. 

One part only is now visible above ground, an apse in the 
stable of an inn in the Piazza Eandanini. A complete plan of 
these Thermce is given by Palladio in his work on Eoman 
Baths, but it is probable that part of this was a conjectural 
restoration. 

Owing to the chief remains of the Golden House of Nero 
being below the Thermce of Titus, it will be convenient to 
describe them together. 

In A.D. 65 occurred the great fire, lasting nearly six days, 
which completely burnt three of the Regiones and parts of 
seven more, leaving only four untouched : Tac. Ann, xv. 39-40. 
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In this fire the first Palace of Nero, called the Domus 
transUoria, was destroyed, and Nero immediately commenced 
to build a palace of such size and magnificence as probably 
has never either before or since been rivalled. 

It is very difficult now to realise its actual extent, reaching 
as it did from the south-eastern part of the Palatine over the 
Velia, the whole valley of the Colosseum, and a large extent 
of the Esquiline, the whole of which district had been devas- 
tated by the fire.^ 

The palace was a mile in length, and included large 
gardens, and parks with animals, surrounded by triple colon- 
nades. The interior was decorated in the most lavish way, 
with gold, precious stones, and ivory : see Tacitus, Ann. xv. 
42 ; and Suet. Nero, 31. Some rooms, according to Suetonius, 
were entirely plated with gold and studded with pearls and 
jewels. The supper rooms were 'faulted with ivory panels, 
from openings in which fiowers and perfumes were scattered 
on the guests. The walls of the chief banqueting- room, a 
circular hall (Ccsnatio rotunda), were made to revolve by means 
of machinery, in imitation of the movement of the heavens. 

The baths of the palace were supplied with three kinds of 
water — that brought by the Claudian Aqueduct, which Nero 
extended to the Cselian and Palatine Hills; secondly, the 
Aqua AlhvicLy from a warm mineral spring below Tivoli ; and 
thirdly, sea-water. In order to pay for these extravagances 
Nero did not hesitate to strip many of the temples in Eome 
of their rich offerings and statues of gold and silver (Suet. 
Nero, 32), and resorted to other equally disgraceful ways of 
raising money. 

An enormous number of works of art were collected or 

^ It appears very probable that, as Tacitus and Suetonius assert, the 
fire was wilfully caused by Nero, who thus not only cleared a site for his 
palace but also was enabled to lay out the new city with increased regu- 
larity and magnificence, and to bring into immediate effect the provisions 
of his Metropolitan Building Act (see p. 40). 
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made for the Golden House, The most conspicuous of these 
was the bronze colossus of Nero, decorated with gilding, the 
work of the Greek sculptor Zenodorus, which, according to 
Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 8), was 119 feet high (see page 327). 

Nero also had a portrait of himself painted on canvas, 120 
feet high, which Pliny says was afterwards destroyed by 
lightning : Hist. Nat. xxxv. 33. 

The Golden House contained so many pictures by the 
famous painter Fabullus, that Pliny calls it '^ the prison of his 
art " — career ejus artis domus aurea fuit : Hist. Nat. xxxv. 37. 

A Temple to Fortune, called the ^des Seia, founded by 
Servius Tullius, existed within one of the great enclosures of 
the Golden House, and this Nero rebuilt with a brilliant trans- 
lucent stone, then recently discovered in Cappadocia, which 
from its shining qualities was called Fhengites: Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvL 46. 

Eemains of the Golden House, in addition to those described 
below as being under the Thermce of Titus, exist along that 
part of the Palatine which faces on the Sacra Via in its course 
from near the Meta Sudans up to the Arch of Titus. These 
remains consist of a long series of vaulted rooms, three and 
four stories high, which stand against the cliff of the Palatine. 
Other similar rows of rooms exist on the other side of the 
Felia, facing on the Temple of Venus and Rome. These 
buildings are of concrete, faced with very neat and regular 
brickwork, and are set on very massive foundations of concrete 
made of lava, part of which have been cut away, evidently 
with great difficulty, when the baths (attributed to Helio- 
gabalus) were built along the Sacra Via. 

A large portion of the Esquiline called the Mons Oppius, 
which had been occupied by part of Nero's gigantic Golden 
House, was restored to public use by the construction on it 
of the Thermce of Tiius ; Suet Titus, 7 ; and Mart Be Spec. 2. 
The main part of the Thermos was on the summit of the 
Esquiline, but its enormous peribolus, or outer enclosure, extends 
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far over the lower slopes of the hill, and is raised to the level 
of the rest by a number of long and lofty walls, set near 
together, forming substructions on which the great platform 
of the peiiboltLS rests. On one side of the enclosure was a large 
theatre, forming a semi-circular projection (see fig. 39). The 
substructions of this consist of a series of long and lofty 
vaulted chambers, running in two directions, the walls of 
which cut through Nero's palace, rendering its rooms dark and 
useless, but at the same time saving them from complete 
destruction. 

The comparatively small bit of the Oolden House which is 
thus preserved consists of part of a large peristyle or open 
quadrangle, with a colonnade round three sides, on to which 
a series of rooms opened.^ 

Those on the west side are small, with very simple decorar 
tions painted on the stucco, and show signs of having been 
built rather hastily, without much regard for neatness or finish. 
The walls are of concrete faced with mixed brick and Opus 
retiadcUvm ; the latter is very rudely cut, and the brick facing 
is unlike any other example in classical Eome, having bricks 
of extraordinary thickness mixed with others of common sizes 
in a very irregular way. Some bricks of the unusual thickness 
of 2^ inches are set in the same course with others of 1^ inch 
thick.2 

Traces of a number of wooden staircases and upper floors 
exist along this line of rooms ; the positions of these are shown 

^ These interesting remains of Nero's palace, and the substructions 
under the theatre of the Thermx have been cleared of rubbish, and are 
now accessible. 

' In other cases the brick facing of Nero's time was of remarkable 
neatness and beauty ; especially in his extension of the Claudian Aque- 
duct, in which the surface was not hidden by stucco. This immense 
diversity of work during the same reign shows that great care must be 
taken in judging the dates of Roman buildings from the appearance of 
their brick-work. 
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by the holes in the valla for the wooden joists or raking 
bearers of the stairs, and also by the profile of the wooden 




Fig. 39. 

Fart of the Golden House of Nero, and the eabstmctQrGB of the Baths of 

TituB, which cut through it. 

The block shows Nero's work, the shading that of Titos. 

1, 1, 1. Long parallel walls built hj Titos to support the theatre above 

(see No. 6 on fig. 10). 

2, 2. Existing reaaios of the perist;^!^ of Nero's house. 

3, 3. Passage. 

i, t. Slaves' roonu in Nero's paUce. 

S. Remaios of a mosaic floor earlier than Nero's time. 
S, Long passage behind Nero'a peristyle. 
7. Fountain in the middle of the periatyle. 
S. Second row of columns of do. 
9, 9. Walla added by Titus to sopport the building above ; these cut 
op the palace of Nero into long dark strips. 
10, 10. Handsomely-decorated halls in Nero's palace. 
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steps being marked on the stucco of the wall. These walls, 
and all the others which belong to the Golden House, have 
their surface thickly studded with marble plugs and iron nails 
to hold the stucco or cement backing for the marble slabs ; 
and are easily distinguishable from those of the ThermoBy which 
were left bare of any covering, and therefore have no plugs 
inserted in the brick facing. 

The rooms on the south side of the peristyle were much 
more handsomely ornamented, both with pavements and wall 
linings of polished Oriental marbles, of which pieces still 
remain in sUu, some even preserving their original high polish. 
The vaults and upper parts of the walls were very richly decor- 
ated with stucco reliefs, picked out with gold and colours, and 
among them well executed paintings, both figure subjects and 
graceful arabesques, treated with wonderful invention and spirit.^ 

Very few of these now remain, and they are rapidly perish- 
ing from combined damp and exposure to air. It was the 
discovery of similar paintings among these and other ruins of 
ancient Rome which, in the reign of Julius IL, gave a strong 
impetus to the classical revival, and supplied Eaphael and his 
pupils with new motives for mural decoration, with combined 
colour and relief, such as those in the loggie of the Vatican 
and the even more splendid Villa Madama.^ 

Figure 39 shows how the peristyle of Nero's Golden House 
is now cut up into narrow strips by the long vaulted chambers 
of Titus's substructions. 

^ A number of paintings, now lost, are illustrated by Mini and Carletti, 
Temu di Tito, 1776 ; and De Romanis, Tenne di Tito, 1822. 

' The Villa Madama, on the slopes of Monte Mario, about 2 miles out- 
side the Porta Angelica, was designed by Raphael for Card, de' Medici (after- 
wards Pope Clement VII.), and was decorated by Giulio Romano, Fran. 
Penni, and other pupils of Raphael, after their master's death, with the most 
gorgeous series of delicate reliefs in stucco, covering both waUs and vaults 
with a profusion of elaborate designs far exceeding in splendour the loggie 
of the Vatican. This wonderftd but unfinished palace is now empty, and 
is rapidly falling into decay ; it is the property of the ex-king of Naples. 
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In the centre of the peristyle a large piscina or marble- 
lined fountain still exists, and beyond it is the pedestal for a 
statue. At one point, at the north-west angle of the existing 
remains, at a level below the floor of the Golden House, is part 
of some mosaic pavements belonging to one of the many houses 
which Nero destroyed to clear a site for his palace. It is a 
characteristic specimen of early mosaic with simple patterns 
in white and gray, formed with small and very closely fitted 
iesserce. 

On the higher part of the Esquiline, at some distance to 
the north-east, is a largo CaskUum or reservoir, built originally 
to supply the Golden House, and used afterwards by Titus for 
his TheriTue, It is a large concrete and brick structure divided 
by parallel walls into nine long vaulted chambers ; it is two 
stories high, though at present the lower one is choked up with 
rubbisL In each wall there are four openings like door-ways, 
arranged so as not to be opposite to each other, in order that 
the water in its course from the first chamber to the last might 
have to run in as devious a course as possible, and thus deposit 
any sediment it contained before it passed out of the last 
chamber in the lower story, having in turn run through the 
whole eighteen subdivisions of the cistern. 

The internal walls are covered with waterproof stucco 
made of pounded brick and potsherds {Opus si^inum), and 
over this the water, in course of several centuries, has deposited 
a succession of thin layers of carbonate of lime, which is always 
seen where the water supplied to Rome was stored or conveyed. 
The front of this Castellum Aquarum was decorated with rows 
of columns between semi -circular niches lined with marble. 
Another building, now destroyed, appears to have adjoined this 
reservoir, as there are remains of a mosaic pavement extending 
in front of it^ 

^ Ficoroni in his Vestigj di Boma describes the lower stoiy. This 
reservoir is now called the setU sale, in spite of its consisting of nine not 
seven chambers. 
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The whole of that part of the Golden House which exists 
below the ThermcB of Titus is set at quite a different angle 
from the latter, as can easily be seen by comparing the direc- 
tion of the parallel walls, which fill up the curve with those 
of the palace (see fig. 39). 

The walls of the substructions of the Thermse are of con- 
crete faced with very neat and regular brickwork, mixed in 
parts with Opus reticukUum, which is used sparingly in large 
panels 6 feet high, and about 16 feet long. The bricks average 
in thickness rather more than 1^ inch, with joints barely ^ 
inch ; the extreme beauty and evenness of this brick-work is a 
great contrast to that in the adjoining walls of Nero's palace. 

The Opus reiiculatum is also cut and set with perfect 
regularity. The walls, where they come over Nero's peristyle, 
were not stuccoed, and consequently they have no marble or 
iron plugs, but the long vaulted chambers in the projecting 
part of the curve were stuccoed, and are thickly studded with 
iron. These various chambers below the Theatre and in other 
parts of the substructures were no part of the public ThermcBy 
which were a separate building on the higher level of the 
Esquiline ; the lower rooms were probably used only as store- 
rooms, or possibly for the numerous slaves who were attendants 
in the Baths. Many of these chambers have no means of 
lighting, and are perfectly dark. 

Fig. 40 shows the plan of the Thermm of TUus, at the higher 
level above the substructions, and remains of the Golden Rouse 
described above. 

Only the part shown black is now visible : the rest of the 
plan is taken from Palladio's book on the Roman Thermce ; very 
much more remained fairly perfect in his time (middle of the 
sixteenth century), and even as late as the last century many 
fine rooms existed which have now completely disappeared.^ 
It is, however, probable that excavations will some day bring 
to light the whole plan of the ThermXy and possibly many 

^ See Piranesrs Etchings. 
2 A 
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fine mosaic pavements and pieces of sculpture.^ The whole 
ground over the buried parts, now cultivated as vineyards, is 
thickly strewn with fragments of all sorts of marbles, granites, 
and porphyry, with countless tesserce in glass and marble, and 
other fragments of rich decoration, all of which show that the 
ThermcB must have been a building of extreme magnificence. 

The arrangement of the rooms in these Therrrm is very 
similar to that in the Baths of Caracalla, except that the latter 
had one immense circular domed hall, and the Baths of Titus 
had two of smaller size. 

In both cases there is a large open peristyle on each side, 
and a grand central hall ; this latter was probably the Tepi- 
darivm, the domed halls the Laconka or hot rooms, and the 
row of rooms which occupy the opposite side the Frigidarium, 
dressing-rooms, and Elceothesia, or chambers where bathers 
were anointed and perfumed.^ 

The ThermcB of Titus stand in the centre of a large periholus 
or enclosure, on one side of which was the Theatre, resting on 
the vaults of the substructions described above. At the comers 
of the same side were stairs leading up from the lower level 
of the slope; and by them two exedrce, or apsidal recesses, 
with tiers of seats for loungers or literary discussions, reading 
of new poems, and the like. Similar but larger exedrce opened 
on the opposite side of the peribolus, and one of these is still 
in good preservation ; behind it is a passage concentric with 

^ The celebrated group of Laocoon and his sons, now in the Vatican, 
was found here during excavations made in 1506. Pliny (Rist Nat, xxxvi. 
4) mentions this group as being in the Palace of Titus, which probably 
adjoined the Themuz, He says it was the work of three Rhodian sculptors 
called Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, and was cut out of one 
block of marble : this is not the case ; it is really made of three blocks 
very skilfully united. 

2 The use of perfumes was carried so far by the Romans that they not 
only scented the water in the baths and poured perfumes on the bathers, 
but they even rubbed scented oil on the walls of the building : see Suet. 
Cal, 37 ; and Pliny, Hist Nat, xiii. 
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the apae, and a stuurcaae leading np to a higher etory. Other 
existing portions are indicated on the plan. 




Fig. *0. 
Plan of the Batba of Titus, st the higher level 

1. Frigidariimi. 

2. Tepidariom. 

3, 3. Two Uconica or hottest Tooms. 

4, 4. Open peristylea. 

G, S. DreeeiDg and anointing rooms. 

6. Theatre j this is over the stractnrea shoivn in fig. 39. 
7, 7 and 8, 8. Exednc 

S. Hemains of Nero's palace set at a different angle from the baths. 

The Therma of Trajan appear to have stood almost adjoin- 
ing the Therma of Tiliis, at the northern angle of the periboltit. 
They are mentioned in a long inscription printed by Orelli, 
Jnea: 2, 591 ; by the Curiosum Beg. iii. ; and by Anastasins 
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Bibl. Vita Ford, Symmachu The latter writer mentions them 
as being by the Church of S. Martino ai Monti. 

These Therrrue, of which little or no remains are now visible,^ 
were much smaller than those of Titus, and were intended for 
women only, for whom there appears to have been no provision 
in the larger ones : see Roncalli, Chron. voL ii. coL 243. 

A plan of the Thernue of Trajan is given by Palladio under 
the name of the Baths of Vespasian. 

The Baths of Caracatla are shown by some of the stamps on 
the bricks, dated 206, to have been begun during the lifetime 
of Severus, but were mainly built by his son Caracalla (see 
Hist. Aug. Carac. 9), completed by Heliogabalus and Severus 
Alexander, 218 to 235 (see Lamprid. Hel. 17, and Alex. 25), 
and restored by Theodoric^ about A.D. 500. In size and state 
of preservation combined, few if any Roman buildings surpass 
these great Thermae ;^ the building is also of great value as 
affording many interesting varieties and details of methods 
of Roman construction. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
identify the uses of many of the chambers, and but little help is 
afforded by Vitruvius, as his description of Roman baths refers 
rather to the older and smaller class of Balnece than the more 
extensive Thermce of which Agrippa built the first example. 

The whole building, including its great peribolus or outer 
enclosure, is constructed on a large platform raised about 
twenty feet above the natural ground level. This platform 
consists of a great number of vaulted chambers, which extend 
under the whole of the main floor of the Batha These were 

^ The remains of some classical buildiDg below the level of the present 
Church of S. Martino are later in date than the time of Trajan. 

* The brick-stamps of Sevenis and Caracalla usually have OP * DOL • 
EX • PRAED • DOM • N.N • AVGG (or DOMINI • N • AVG), with, in 
addition, names of the potters. Those of Theodoric have REG * D * N * 
THEODE • {regis domini nostH Tlicodenci) RICOBONO • ROME. 

' According to Olympiodorus these Themue contained marble seats for 
1600 bathers : Olymp. Ap, Phot. Bibl. 80, p. 68, Bekker. 
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partly excavated between 1850 and 1870, but unfortunately 
were filled in again with rubbish, and are not now accessible. 
A small villa of the time of Hadrian was partly destroyed by 
Severus, and buried under the south-eastern part of the 
jperxMus ; a portion of this is now exposed. Its pavement is 
about 20 feet below that of the Thermce. It has a small 
Atrium, surrounded by rooms once two stories high ; ontf of 
these is a well-preserved example of a Lararium or private 
chapel, with a pedestal for statues of the Lares. The columns 
of the Atrium are of concrete, faced with moulded bricks and 
covered with painted stucco. 

The very numerous rooms which extend below the Tlwrnioi 
of Caracalla were probably used by the crowd of slaves who 
attended on the bathers, and also for storage of fuel, oil, and 
for various other purposes connected with the working of the 
baths. This crypt contained also the furnaces {prcefumia or 
propnigea, irpo irvu^evsi) for heating the water and hot rooms 
above. Two staircases down to this lower level are still 
accessible ; one of these is a very narrow stair formed in the 
thickness of one of the piers which supported the great dome 
of the Laconicum; it descends to the furnaces of the hypocaust 
under the dome, and also appears to have gone iip to the top 
of the building : near it a broad staircase descends to another 
part of the lower chambers, close by one of the apses which 
adjoin the round hall. 

Other stairs, lined with marble and porphyry, existed on 
each side near the entrance by the great swimming-bath ; and 
at the side of the two apses of the swimming-bath steep narrow 
stairs, formed in the thickness of the wall, ascend to the sum- 
mit of the building, which was once very lofty. The smaller 
rooms appear to have been from two to three stories high, 
but the three great central halls probably occupied the whole 
height of the building, and had no floor over them, thus cutting 
the upper floor into two parts; in order, therefore, to give 
access from one half to the other a number of narrow passages 
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are formed high above the ground in the thickness of the 
walls, probably only for the use of the attendant slaves. 
This system of connecting passages is rather complicated, as 
the upper floors were at different levels. In some cases one 
of these pass^es issued from the face of the wall, and was 
continued in an upward direction by a wooden stair supported 
on stone corbels against the face of the wall ; at the top of this 
the passage again entered the thickness of the wall. Unfor- 
tunately none of these upper floors still exist, though large 
masses of the vaulting with mosaic pavement on the top of it 
are scattered about the building. The under sides of the 
vaulting were decorated in various ways, with moulded stucco 
in panels, decorated with figure subjects or arabesques in relief, 
all painted and gilt; others had brilliant glass mosaics or 
painting on the flat The floors were mostly of mosaic, with 
coarse figures of athletes, gladTators fighting with beasts, or 
tritons and dolphins, all rudely executed with large tesser<Ej 
and usually drawn in the most clumsy and inartistic way 
possible. Some few of the simple patterns which framed 
these figure subjects are graceful and more delicate in style. 
The materials used for these mosaics on the ground floor are 
very rich and various ; green and red porphyry and a great 
number of different foreign marbles are used with much in- 
genuity, so as to produce realistic picturea 

The mosaics on the upper floor are in white and gray 
only, and appear to have mostly had large figures of marine 
subjects — tritons, fish, and the like — worked in gray (lava) 
tesserse on a white marble ground. 

Some of the ground-floor mosaics were of a very elaborate 
sort of opus sedUe, with patterns formed not of small square 
tessercBy but of thin slices of porphyry and marble, shaped into 
patterns, with flowing lines and leaf-shaped ornaments, each 
piece fitted with great accuracy to the next, a much more 
expensive and elaborate method of mosaic work than the optts 
tesselatum. 
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An immense number of ttsserce, made of glass in very 
brilliant colours, of almost jewel-like appearance, are strewn 
about the building. These glass mosaics were used for the 
walls or vaults, not for pavements. 

The greater part of the walls were lined with thin slabs 
of porphyry, and coloured marbles in great variety ; nearly all 
the kinds mentioned in Chapter I were used in this magnifi- 
cent building. The columns were mostly monoliths of red 
porphyry, gray and red granite, or coloured marbles. A piece 
of a large column still exists in the building, made of the 
magnificent Egyptian alabaster, the onyx of Pliny, which in 
his time was rare and extremely valuable. 

The uses of the chief rooms have been determined by the 
excavations of recent years. 

In the centre of the north-east side is a large hall originally 
covered by three bays of qiftdripartite vaulting, which ap- 
peai-ed to spring from eight immense monolithic columns.* 
The floor of this hall, which was part of the fngidariurn^ was 
mostly occupied by an immense cold swimming-bath (naUUio) 
about 4 feet deep, with a long flight of marble steps at each 
end. 

A row of columns separated the main part of the friffidarium 
from a vestibule at each end, in which were two entrances 
from the outer court. 

Adjoining the frigidarium, in the centre of the building, is 
the tepidariunij a very large and once magnificent hall, 
groined, in a similar way, in three bays of quadripartite 
vaulting resting on eight columns ^ 

Four large recesses in the sides of the hall contain each a 
marble-lined bath, and other vaulted recesses open, one into 

^ The frigidarium is placed on the north-east side and the caXidarium 
on the south-west, as Yltravius recommends. 

^ One of the large halls in these baths, called the CeUa SoliariSf 
according to Spartianos, had a magnificent ceiling formed of interlaced 
bars of gilt bronze. 
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the friffidariiim and the other into part of the sudarium; at 
each end ie & large ^ estibule, separated by columns and ecreena 
from the main teptdanum. Figure 42 shows this hall, which 
is 170 feet long by 82 wide, with its groined roof spnngmg 






Fig. 42. 
n the Bathe of CaracalU, reatored from existing indicatiom. 



from immense columns of granite and porphyry, each sur- 
mounted by a short piece of entablature, which merely returns 
round the capital of the column in the debased fashion of the 
second and third centuries. The smaller columns on each 
side were set in front of the recesses containing the warm 
baths. 
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The next room southwards forms a sort of vestibule to the 
circular hall, and contains two marble -lined baths for hot 
water ; it is part of the svdarivm or sweating-room, and could 
be raised to a very high temperature, as it has a h3rpocaust 
floor and its walls were lined with flue tiles. This is also the 
case with the great circular hall, the Laconicuniy which was of 
immense height, and was covered by a dome. A number of 
recesses round this hall contained hot baths, each with a 
hypocaust furnace under it and a lining of flue tiles. 

On the side away from the main building was an apsidal 
recess, as in the Pantheon, to which this Laconicum had some 
resemblance, except that its dome was raised to a great height, 
while in the Pantheon the dome springs from a very moderate 
height above the floor. One pier only of the Laconicum exists 
as high as the springing of the dome,^ and the walls of the 
apsidal side are almost destroyed down to the ground level. 
The remains of the apse and the walls near it have only been 
recently discovered, and consequently Palladio*s and subse- 
quent plans are incorrect in this part, as they show the pro- 
jecting part of the great rotunda as if it were a repetition 
of the opposite side. The pavement of this hall is a rude 
restoration, probably of the time of Theodoric, with large 
roundels of granite, and a number of incongruous pieces of 
marble carelessly fitted together. A large number of fluted 
pilasters, taken from some earlier building, have been used 
during this restoration ; they were laid with their faces down- 
wards, and the print of the fluting is clearly visible on many 
parts of the cement in which the marble was bedded. 

On each side of the circular Hall are four handsome and 
lofty chambers, of which the two angle rooms contain semi- 
circular marble-lined baths. 

^ Near this pier and in other places are remains of walls which belong 
to more than one late restoration ; the building appears to have suffered 
from earthquakes, and was probably much injured by that one which in 
the reign of Macrinus did considerable injury to the Colosseum (see p. 305). 
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These rooms appear to have been open od odc or more 
sides to the surrounding gardens, their precise nse is uncertain, 




Fig. 43. 

Batlii of Caracalla : section through the peristyle. 

A. Brick facing. B. Vault of Crypt. C. Upper gallon-. 

D. Marble Irieze. E. Marblo balloatradi?. 

they cannot have been part of the Gaiidariunt, as they are too 
open to the air, and BOt sufficiently heated. 

It has bees suggested that these suits of rooms composed 
two sets of private baths, but that is not very probable. 
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Other rooms with hijpocatists, wall flues, and hot baths, exist 
between the great apses of the peristyles and the last mentioned 
rows of rooms. The two great peristyles are very large and 
handsome, with ranges of columns all round, supporting a 
vaulted aisle or gallery (see fig. 43). 

Each peristyle has a small porch at two of its angles, with 
an entrance from the outer pertbolus ; and at its north end a 
large and very handsome vestibule, vaulted in three compart- 
ments, with other entrances from the nortL In- all, there 
ar^ eight doorways into the Thermce, without counting the 
possible entrances between the columns of the eight southern 
rooms, and in this way a good deal of space is sacrificed 
to make large vestibules. On two sides of the peristyles are 
apsidal recesses, the larger of which has niches for statues. 

The whole peristyle pavement was of tesselated mosaic, 
simple in design in the central open space and along three 
sides, and with figure subjects of athletes and gladiators in 
the large apses. It appears probable that the central open 
spaces of these courts were used for gymnastic exercises ; the 
upper gallery would hold a large number of spectators, as well 
as the lower passage round the aisles. 

Although it is possible to identify the uses of the chief 
parts of these Thermce, a number of rooms remain which cannot 
be appropriated to any certain use. These were probably 
dressing-rooms (Apodyteria), and anointing rooms (Elceothesia). 

The outer enclosure, which was nearly 1200 feet square,^ 
was laid out with flowers and shrubs, and was surrounded by 
long lines of buildings, mostly the work of Heliogabalus and 
Severus Alexander. 

The whole of the north-east side is occupied by a row of 
small vaulted chambers, forty in all, two stories high, with 
several staircases at intervals In front of the row was a long 
covered porticiis ; and in the centre was the main entrance to 

^ The central block alone covers a larger area than the English Houses 
of Parliament together \nth Westminster Hall. 
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the TherrruB from the Via Appia, apparently the only one by 
which the public were admitted. 

The use of these small rooms is doubtful; it is most 
probable that they were shops; another suggestion is that 
they were rooms for the attendant slaves ; but they probably 
lived in the main block. 

On the north-west and south-east sides of the peribolus are 
two sets of three halls, with a semi-circular colonnade or porti- 
cus behind, arranged in a very curious way. Other spacious 
rooms exist on the south-west side. 

The larger halls have on one side an open colonnade, they 
were handsomely decorated with marbles and porphyry, and 
had many niches for statues ; and in some cases tiers of seats 
against the walls. These were probably intended for the 
purposes mentioned by Vitruvius (v. 11), namely halls with 
seats for philosophers, rhetoricians, and other literary men 
and their pupils. Others again were rooms for exercise and 
games, Ephebea, Conisteria, and Xijsti Vitruvius in his descrip- 
tion also mentions a Stadium where spectators might sit to 
watch the athletic sports. 

This, in the Thernue of Caracalla, occupies part of the north- 
west side ; it had tiers of marble seats, with stairs at intervals, 
like an ordinary Stadium, except that one half was omitted. 

Behind this is the great reservoir for the water supply of 
the baths; consisting of sixty-four small vaulted chambers, 
arranged in two rows two stories high, through which the 
water flowed, depositing its sediment in its course from 
chamber to chamber. 

This reservoir was supplied by an Aqueduct, which enters 
it in the middle, in a diagonal direction, see fig. 41 ; it crosses 
the Via Appia, over the so-called Arch ofDrusus,^ which appears 
to be simply one of the arches built by Caracalla in a more 

* This arch has been so-called for no better reason than the fact that 
the NotUia catalogues an Arch of Drusus in Regio i. or Porta Capena^ 
which included this part of Rome. 
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ornamental way than the rest, as was commonly done where 
an Aqueduct happened to cross a road.^ 

This archway is of travertine lined with marble, and is 
decorated ^vith columns on pedestals, and had an entablature 
surmounted by a pediment on each side. The details ai^e all 
clumsy, and evidently much later than the time of Drusus. 
This Aqueduct was built by Caracalla to supply his ThemuB ; 
it was merely a branch from one of the earlier Aqueducts — 
from the Aqm Alarcia, according to the Einseidlen MS. 

The foundations of the whole builc^ng are of concrete, 
made of broken lava, lime, and pozzolaiuiy cast in the usual way 
between wooden framing ; the upper parts of the walls are of 
tufa concrete, with the usual thin facing of triangular bricks, 
and single courses of large 2-feet tiles built in about every four 
feet, and passing through the whole thickness of the wall 
(see ^g, 43). 

The construction of the various arches and vaults is an 
interesting example of the Eoman method of using the arched 
form without the principle of the arcL They were in all 
cases cast in one solid mass and had no lateral thnist. Some 
of the great vaults, especially that over the frigidarium and 
swimming bath, could not have stood for a moment if they 
had been built ^vith true arches, as the thrust of so wide a 
span would have ine\'itably pushed out the unsupported wall 
on the north-east side. 

The material used for the concrete of these immense vaults 
was pumice stone, selected for the sake of its lightness. The 
top or exlrados of the vaulting appears to have been filled in 
level with the crown, so that the suspended mass of material 
is in places enormously thick ; even at the thinnest place the 
larger vaults were nearly six feet thick. 

The mosaic pavements of the upper rooms, which rest upon 

^ The aqueduct arches, used as doors in the AureHan Wall, and now 
called the Porta Maggiore, and the Porta San Lorenzo, are examples of this ; 
the former built by Claudius, the latter by Augustus (see pages 478 and 469). 
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these vaults, were formed thus — first, over the pumice stone 
concrete of the vault was laid a layer, 1 foot thick, of very 
hard concrete made of broken brick ; on that another layer 
from 2 to 3 inches, of similar concrete, differing only in the brick 
being finely pounded like the Opus signinum used for aqueducts ; 
last, come the tesserce of the mosaic, bedded in fine white cement 
made of pounded marble (Ccenientum marmoreum). These 
different layers can easily be distinguished in the many large 
pieces of the vaulting which now lie scattered about the building. 

The suspensurce or hanging floors of the hypocausts are 
also formed with three layers of concrete; the lowest about 
ten inches thick, the next 5 inches, and then the marble 
tesserae (see fig. 36). The pilce are built of 8 -inch square 
tiles bedded in clay, and usually 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 
inches higL The under floor i» formed of large tiles, tegtd(B 
bipedales, laid on a thick bed of concrete. 

In addition to the square flue tiles which line the hot 
rooms, circular socket-jointed pipes, bedded in the thickness 
of the concrete wall, are used to carry off the smoke from some 
of the hypocausts. 

Eain-water down pipes are constructed at close intervals 
all through the concrete walls from top to bottom ; these are 
about twelve inches square, carefully lined with tiles ; they 
were hidden by the marble wall linings and their cement The 
marble slabs which lined the walls were usually thin, vary- 
ing only from 1 to 2 inches in thickness. They are all 
backed with a thick bed of cement, 4 to 6 thick, and this 
cement backing is studded with fragments of older marble 
slabs, often arranged roughly in squares, stars, and crosses. 
These were possibly inserted to give a number of plane 
surfaces for the men, who applied the cement wall coating, 
to work to, in order to get a perfectly even surface against 
which to fit the marble linings.^ 

^ Modem plasterers in covering a wall with stacco form first of all a 
number of plaster strips called screeds, the faces of which are worked quite 
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The face of the brick lining is studded with marble and 
iron plugs to hold the cement backing, and the marble slabs 
were in many cases fastened by long iron or bronze clamps. 
Strong "]" shaped holdfasts of iron are used to fix the square 
flue tiles where they line the walls (see fig. 36). 

Very little now remains of the marble, porphyry, and 
granite which once lined the Thermw with wonderful variety 
of rich colours and decorative sculpture. A few Corinthian 
and Composite capitals still exist, and some pieces of the 
sculptured frieze which ran all round the two peristyles. These 
have large foliated scroll work, among which animals and 
Cupids are playing, very decorative in effect, especially when 
seen from a distance, but not executed with any refinement of 
detail The sculpture is largely executed with the help of 
drills, and no trouble is taken to conceal this. The utmost 
efiect was produced with the least possible labour, a remark- 
able contrast to the exquisite finish and minute detail of the 
sculptured decorations of the first century of the Empire, and 
even later, as is exemplified in the beautiful cornices of the 
Temples of Concord and Vespasian (see p. 214). 

A great part of the marble decorations and nimierous 
columns of these baths existed in their place as late as the 
sixteenth century, and many churches and palaces, both in 
Naples and Rome, were enriched with the spoils of this magnifi- 
cent building. Enormous quantities of sculpture, engraved 
gems, and other works of art, were found in these Thermce; 
among them the huge statue of Hercules, signed by the 
Athenian Glycon, a fine colossus restored as Flora, and the 
celebrated group of Dirce being fastened to the wild bull by 
her stepsons, the work of the Ehodian school. These are now 
in the museum at Naples. 

true and even ; they then fill in between these strips, using them to level 
the intermediate spaces. The Roman plasterers worked with a large sort 
of wooden trowel, exactly like the modem plasterer's float. This is repre- 
sented on a painted wall found at Pompeii : see plate in Ann, InsL for 1881. 
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Many gigantic lal)ra, or baths cut out of a solid block of 
porphyry or granite, were found here. One is now in the 
Vatican, one at Naples, and two in front of the Famese Palace. 

In the Vatican and in the Lateran Museum are some of 
the mosaic pavements ; in the latter is one very large mosaic, 
representing gladiators and athletes, of colossal size and the 
most ungraceful drawing. The last complete column was 
sent in 1565 to Florence, and now stands in the Piazza della 
Trinitk. 

Great injury was done to the building about the year 
1534, by the Famese Pope, Paul IIL, who not only took away 
its marble and columns, but even had the greater part of its 
brick facing picked off from the concrete walls that the broken 
bits of brick might be used to make concrete for the Palazzo 
Famese.^ The removal of this thin skin of brick shows, in a 
very striking way, how unimportant a part of the walls the 
skin of brickwork really is. 

The building is well illustrated by Blouet, Thermes de 
CaracaHoy Paris, 1828, but his plan is in some respects incorrect, 
as the whole area had not then been excavated. 

ITie ThermoR of Diocletian were built on the Quirinal Hill, 
close up to the inner side of part of the Agger ^d wall of Servius 
Tullius, occupying nearly all the space from the Porta Fiminalis 
to the Porta Colliiui, In the sixteenth century they were very 
well preserved, and their plan is recorded by Palladio in his 
work, Therme dei Bomani Though very much larger, yet in 
general arrangement these baths much resembled those of 
CaracaUa, having on one side a laxgefrigidariim and swimming 
bath (natatio), on the other a circular lacanicum or hot room, 
and between them the tepidarvum. At each end of the block 
was a large peristyle^ open in the centre, and on the side by 
the domed laconicum a row of rooms of uncertain use ; all these 
are similar to corresponding rooms in the thermcB of CaracaUa, 

^ The stone used in the Famese Palace was obtained by breaking down 
part of the external arcading of the Colosseum. 

2b 
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not only in position, but in shape and proportion, except that 
the circular laconicum appears to have been much smaller in 
the baths of Diocletian. 

These enormous ThermcBy which accommodated 3200 
bathers, about double the number provided for in the baths 
of Caracalla, were begun by Maximianus in the year 302, in 
honour of his absent brother Diocletian,^ and were dedicated 
in 305 under the emperors Constantius Chlorus and Galerius 
Maximianus. 

According to tradition a large nimiber of Christians, who 
were afterwards martyred, were forced to work at the con- 
struction of these baths.^ 

The Latin and Greek libraries from the Basilica Ulpia of 
Trajan were moved to these baths ; Hist. Aug. Prob, 2 ; and, 
like the other ThermcBy they contained an immense number of 
statues and busts, some of whibh are now in the Museum of 
Naples. 

Like the baths of Caracalla these ThermcB still retained 
much of their magnificent marble linings, columns, and pave- 
ments as late as the sixteenth century; much that is now 
destroyed is shown by Du Perac in his Vestigj di Boma^ the 
drawings for which were made in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Their state in 1527 is described by Fulvio {Ardir 
quaria Urbis, Venice, 1527), who gives a vivid account of their 
magnificence. A great part of the ThermcB was destroyed, and 
the rest stripped of its marbles by Sixtus Y. ; even the rooms 
of the extensive substructions, now wholly buried, were richly 
decorated with marble linings and pavements. 

The great hall which formed the tepiiarivm was made by 
Michel Angelo into the Carthusian Church of S. Maria degli 
Angeli, during the reign of Pius IV. (1559-1566). 

^ Diocletian was but a short while in Rome ; he had reigned twenty 
years before be paid bis first visit to the ancient metropolis of bis empire. 

^ There is no truth in tbe story tbat tbe bricks used in the walls are 
marked with a cross. 
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In 1740 alterations and additions were made, all in the 
worst possible taste. Even now the tepidarium forms one of 
the most imposing interiors in the world ; it is about 300 feet 
long by 92 wide, vaulted in three bays with simple quadripar- 
tite groining, which springs from eight monoHthic columns 
of Egyptian granite about 50 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. 
These have fine composite and Corinthian Capitals supporting 
a rich entablature, all of white marble, but now restored with 
stucco, and covered with whitening so as to hide their material 

The real bases of the columns are now buried about seven 
feet below the modem pavement, which was raised by Michel 
Angelo to its present level above the old floor ; the apparent 
bases simply encircle the granite shafts like a ring. 

Though the walls are stripped of their rich marbles, and 
the vault of its elaborate stucco reliefs brilliant with gold and 
colour, and the interior is disfigured with gaudy painting and 
clumsy figures, yet the noble size and well designed propor- 
tions of this immense hall, and the wonderful span of its simple 
but graceful vaulting, produce an effect of the utmost grandeur. 
One trace only exists on the vault of its original decoration, 
namely a number of gilt bronze rosettes arranged regularly in 
each compartment, these were probably intended as points of 
support for clusters of hanging lamps. ^ 

One of the hot rooms or laconica is also well preserved, and 
is now used as the vestibule to the church. This is a circular 
domed hall, which originally had a circular opening in the 
crown of the dome like the Pantheon ; the start of another 
circular or oval hall still exists on the outside of the building, 
and was probably a second hot room or Sudarium, 

As in the baths of Titus and Caracalla the central block of 

^ The choir which projects from one side of the Tepidarium, and the 
chapel at each end, are eighteenth-centnry additions. The nave of the 
church, which is formed by the great hall, is set crossways instead of 
lengthways, on account of the long axis of the Tepidarium running nearly 
north and south. 
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Diocletian's Thermm stands in the centre of a great peribolus^ 
part of which still exists. 

On the side opposite the hot chambers was a large theatre, 
like that in the enclosure round the Thermce of Titus. This 
now forms part of the boimdary of the modem Piazza de' 
Termini The tiers of marble seats and their supporting 
vaults are now wholly gone, and only the outer semi-circular 
wall of the theatre with rows of niches for statues still 
exist& 

At each angle of this side of the peribolus was a circular 
domed hall like a miniature Pantheon, the cupola decorated 
with sunk coffers (lacunaria). 

One of these is now perfectly preserved, though stripped 
of its marble linings, and is used as the Church of San 
Bernardo; it was turned to this purpose in 1598, and was 
given to the Cistercian Monastery, which was built among 
the ruins of the peribolus. 

As is the case with the domed laconicmn of the main block, 
the central opening or hypcdhrum is covered by a modem 
lantern. 

About half the corresponding circular Hall at the opposite 
side of the perihohis still stands, built in among some modem 
constructions. 

Other parts of the enclosure still exist, and among them 
five semi-circular apses or exedroR for lectures or philosophical 
discussions; Palladio shows a number of other rooms now 
destroyed, which were probably used for the same purposes 
as those round the peribolus of the Thermce of Caracalla. 

The methods of construction employed in the Baths of 
Diocletian are very similar to those of Caracalla's Baths. 

In the same way the enormous vault, 92 feet in span, over 
the tepidanum is not a true arch, but is simply cast in one 
solid mass of concrete. 

The brick facings, and especially the skin-deep brick 
arches, are much less neat than those in Caracalla's Thermae ; 
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the bricks vary in thickness from 1^ to If inch, and the joints 
from half an inch to an inch. 

The concrete of the walls is mostly made of broken bricks, 
and the vaults of tufa concrete. 

The external cornices are mainly formed with projecting 
courses of tiles, supported at dose intervals by travertine or 
marble corbels, and the whole was once covered with enriched 
mouldings worked in hard white cement, and decorated with 
gold and colours. 

Till quite recently remains existed of an extensive Pisdmi 
or reservoir to contain the water supply for the ThermcR} 
This stood outside the peribolus, close up to the ancient road 
which passed out of the Porta Viminalis in the Servian Agger, 
and, owing to the confined nature of its site, was triangular in 
plan. The vaulted roof of this curious building was supported 
on rows of pillars, standing in the water, like the large Roman 
reservoir which still exists in Constantinople. 

The enormous Baths built by Constantino only a few years 
after these of Diocletian have now almost wholly disappeared. 
Extensive remains of these splendid Thermce existed till the 
sixteenth century : see Palladio, Therme dd Eomani ; and Du 
Perac, Festigj di Roma, The remains which then existed were 
mostly destroyed to clear sites for the Quirinal,^ Kospigliosi, 
and Bentivoglio palaces. 

The central block, of which Palladio gives a plan, in some 
respects resembled the older Thermo^ and had a huge central 
domed laconicum like that in the Baths of Caracalla; the 
Palazzo Kospigliosi occupies part of the site of this main block, 
and the whole enclosure extended over nearly the whole width 

^ These interesting remains, together with the greater part of the 
Servian Agger, have been destroyed by the enlargement of the railway 
station and other so-called improvements. 

^ An inscription, recording the restoration of these Therms by Petronius 
Perpenna, in the year 443, was found during the building of the Quirinal 
palace. 
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of the Quirinal hill, verging on its slope, which is now partly 
occupied by the gardens of the Colonna palace. The enormous 
fragments of a white marble Corinthian entablature which 
still are visible in these gardens probably belonged to the 
main western entrance of the Peribolus} 

One of these fragments is a piece of frieze, nearly 18 feet 
long, richly sculptured with cupids and birds among foliated 
scroU-work, very decorative in effect, but coarsely executed. 

The so-called " Pediment of Nero," which is illustrated by 
Du Perac, Donatus, and other archaeologists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, appears to have been part of the 
peribolus of these Baths ; its entablature and sculptured frieze 
resembled the fragments in the Colonna gardens. 

The colossal statue of Constantino, now at the end of the 
Narthex of the Lateran Basilica, was foimd among the ruins 
of these Thermce, and also two statues now by the Capitoline 
. steps. 

The two colossal figures of nude heroes holding their 
horses, which give the name to Monte Cavallo, once stood in 
some part of Constantino's Baths. 

These magnificent groups are probably copies executed in 
Rome during the first century A.D., from bronze originals, the 
work of Lysippus or his school, in the reign of Alexander the 
Great. The treatment of the hair and sharp-cut lips of the 
heroes, more suitable for metal than marble, shows clearly 
that these statues were not designed in marble.^ 

^ These fragments were once supposed to have belonged to the great 
Temple of the Sun built by Aurelianus about 271 a.d. ; but the real site 
of this Temple was in the Campus Martins, probably near the Pantheon ; 
the Curiosum and Notitia have the following entry — Regio vii. Via Lata 
continet . . . Campum AgrippcBf Templum Solia et Contra. Canina's 
supposed restoration of the Templum Soils is a remarkable example of his 
highly imaginative method of archaeology. 

* In front of the Porticus MeUlli, afterwards rebuilt as the Porticus 
Octavia, in the Campus Martius, see p. 385, were set bronze statues of 
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They are usually called Castor and Pollux, but without 
reason. The names of Phidias and Praxiteles on the pedestals 
were placed there during a period of utter ignorance of the 
archaeology of art. 

A small CcUidariumy part of the Baths of a private house, 
is now made into a chapel in the Church of S. Cecilia : accord- 
ing to tradition this is said to have been the house where the 
Saint lived. The clay flue-pipes all round the walls are well 
preserved, as are also some of the lead pipes that supplied the 
water. A bronze cauldron for heating water (Ahenum) still 
exists in sUu, built into the floor over the hypocaust; the 
mediaeval pavement is nearly 3 feet above the original floor. 

Eemains of other private Baths exist below the Churches 
of S. Pudenziana, S. Martino ai Monti, and at many other 
places in Eoma 

The presence of a hypocaust alone does not necessarily 
indicate the existence of a bath, as other rooms in the time of 
the Empire appear to have been frequently heated in this very 
eflectual way, but a complete wall lining of flue-tiles would 
only be used for the CcUidarium or Sudatio of a bath. 

Alexander and twenty-four horsemen, the work of Lysippus ; it is possible 
that the groups by the Quirinal palace are copies from two of these. See 
Pliny, ffist. Nat. xxxiv. 19. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

OTHER EXISTING REMAINS IN ROME. 

In the Forum Boariurriy near the Pons ^milius (Ponte rotto), 
is one of the best preserved buildings of ancient Rome, and 
one of special interest from its early date. 

It is popularly called the temple of Fortuna Ftrt/«, which-- 
is probably a blimdered form of the title Fors Fortuna; the 
mistake appears to have arisen thus ; Dionysius (iv. 27) tran- 
slated the phrase "Templum Fortis Fortunas" ie, "the temple 
of Fors Fortuna," into vao^ TiJj^Ty? avSpeia^, as if ^^ Fortis'* 
were the adjective meaning " miuily," intead of the genitive 
of Fors. The same mistake is made by Plutarch De Fortuna 
Bom, 5. 

It is more probable that this is the temple of Fortuna, 
dedicated by Servius without any affix, for the one about 
which Dionysius made the above mistake was not in the 
Forum Boarivm^ but on the other side of the river, some dis- 
tance lower down ; Dionys. iv. 27 ; and Varro, lAn. Lot, vi 
17 ; the latter writer speaks of it as being " &dra urbem,** See 
Bunsen, Besch, Boms, III. L 665. 

Servius also founded a temple to Mater Matuta in the 
Forum Boarium, which was rebuilt in 396 B.C., by the Dictator 
M. Funus CamiUus as a thank-offering after the capture of 
Yeii (liiv. v. 19 and 23) ; it is quite possible that this may be 
the existing temple, though perhaps dating from a later 
reconstruction. 

What the real date of this very interesting building may be 
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it is impossible to guess, except that it is probably earlier than 
the first century B.C. Its early date is indicated by its pure 
Hellenic style, free from any Roman modifications (except 
perhaps the form of its elevated Podium),^ by the absence of 
any marble, and by the sparing use of travertine, though much 
care and labour have evidently been spent on its construction 
and decoration. It is an Ionic teirastyle prostyle temple, with 
seven columns on the sides, five of which are engaged, the 
other two forming the Portico ; see fig. 44. It stands on a 
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Fig. 44. 

So-called Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

The black shows tufa, the shading travertine. 

travertine Podium, about eight feet high, with well moulded 
plinth and cornice ; the Cella with its engaged columns is of 
tufa, except the angle columns, which are of travertine, as are 
also the free columns of the portico. Travertine is also used 
for the bases of the tufa columns. This use of the harder and 
stronger material at points of special pressure is very common 
in Eoman buildings, especially those of an early period. 

The frieze was decorated with graceful reliefs of garlands 
hanging from candelabra, and ox sculls, all modelled in hard 
white stucco ; the ajmaiium of the cornice was also enriched 
with foliated ornament, and had pierced lions' heads at intervals 
to discharge the rain-water from the roof. The whole build- 



* The use of engaged columns along the Cella wall is not 
a Roman peculiarity : aee page 23, note. 
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ing was covered externally with opvs cUbarium, or hard stucco, 
once decorated with painting, so that originally the contrast 
between the white travertine and the dark brown tufa was 
not visible. It is now used as the Church of S. Maria Egiziaca^ 
and the open columns of the portico are built up by a modem 
wall. 

Another existing temple in the Forum Boarium is the 
circular building which was once thought to be the Temple of 
Vesta ; see page 1 83. It may possibly be the Temple of Hercules^ 
mentioned by Livy x. 23 ; who says that the Sacellum PudicUuB 
PairicuB stood "in Foro Bovario ad cedem roiundam Herculis"; 
see Piale, Tempio di Vesta, 1817. Becker wished to identify 
the temple shown in fig. "^ 44 with this shrine of Pudicitia, but 
it is too important a building to be called a Sacellum, 

The temple of Hercules in the Forum Boarium is mentioned 
by Macrobius, Saturn, iii. 6 ; and Solinus, ill; and also by 
Festus (£d. Muller, p. 242), who speaks of it as the ^miliana 
cedes Herculis, possibly so-called on account of its proximity to 
the ^milian bridge. 

This graceful little temple appears to date from a rebuild- 
ing during the first century A.D. In design it closely resembles 
the real Temple of Vesta in the Forum, being a Corinthian 
monopt^ral building, surrounded by twenty colimms, one of 
which is now missing, together with all the entablature, 
and the uppei* part of the Cella wall The whole was built 
of marble except the circular Podium, which is of tufa, with 
a block of travertine used as a footing- stone imder each 
column. The tufa was, however, completely hidden by the 
marble paving of the circular peristyle, and by a flight of eight 
marble steps which surrounded the whole. An open gutter 
for rain-water, 10 inches wide, cut in blocks of peperino, sur- 
rounded the lowest marble step in a complete ring ; this was 
probably covered with marble cement like the similar gutter 
in the Regia. 

The Cella is built of solid blocks of white marble in 
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which false joints are cut to give greater appearance of size 
to the building. It is surrounded with a dado about nine 
feet high, with a well moulded plinth and cornice. There 
was one central door and a window on each side ; the former 
has a moulded architrave. The Cella was probably roofed 
with a marble tholvs or dome covered with bronze, but this is 
now lost. In the Middle Ages this temple was consecrated as 
the Church of S. Stefano delle Carozze ; so named from an 
ancient marble chariot which was found near it Its dedica- 
tion was afterwards changed to S. Maria del Sole from a 
miraculous shining picture of the Virgin which was found 
floating in the river hard by. 

Near this circular temple remains of a large peripteral 
temple exist built up into the walls of the Church of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin. This is probably the temple of Ceres, Liber 
and Libera,^ which was originally dedicated by the Consul 
Spurius Cassius in 494 B.C., in fulfilment of a vow made by 
the dictator Aulus Postumius three years before ; Dionys. vi. 
17 and 94. 

The position of this temple is indicated by Dionysius (loc. 
cU.), Vitruvius (iiL 3, 5), Pliny (Hist Nat, xxxv. 45), and 
Tacitus (Ann, ii. 46), who describe it as being by the Circus 
Maximus, and close outside the Carceres, in the Forum Boarium, 

According to Vitruvius it was of the Tuscan or Etruscan 
style, with widely spaced {Arceostyle) columns, and its pediment 
was adorned with statues of terra-cotta and gilt bronze. Pliny 
(loc, cit.) quoting Varro, mentions this temple as the first in 
Rome which was adorned with works of art by Greek artists, 
not by Etruscans, as had up to that time been the custom. It 
contained mural paintings by Damophilus and Gorgasus, 
which, when the temple was rebuilt, were cut oflF the wails 
and fixed in wooden frames ; at the same time the statues of 
the pediment were also taken elsewhere and dispersed. 

^ Bacchus and Proserpine were identified by the Romans with Liber 
and Libera. 
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Pliny {Hisi. Nat. xxxv. 8) mentions another very celebrated 
picture in this Temple representing Liber Pater (Bacchus), by 
the Greek painter Aristides, which was carried off by Lucius 
Mummius with coimtless other spoils from Greece. It was 
put up to auction with other works of art by Mummius, who 
did not suspect its value ; but when King Attains of Pergamus 
bid sixteen talents for it (£4800) Mummius withdrew it from 
the sale and sent it to Rome in spite of the king's remonstrances.^ 

This temple, which was usually called " Templum Cereris 
ad Circum Maximum^** was burnt in 31 B.C., and partly rebuilt 
by Augustus ; the new temple was finished and dedicated by 
Tiberius in A.D. 17 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 49. The existing colunms 
belong to a still later rebuilding, of which no record appears 
to exist. This temple was one of great splendour and im- 
portance, and was used as the cerarium and tahularium of the 
ffidiles of the people. 

Ten of the columns of the Peristyle are still standing in 
situ ; four of them built up in the wall of the north aisle, and 
six in the west wall Their capitals, which are composite in 
style, are weU sculptured ; they can be closely examined in 
the room over the Narthex and in the western organ-gallery. 
The columns are widely spaced, as, according to Yitruvius 
(iiL 3), was the case with the original temple. 

There are also some remains of the Cdla wall, built of 
large blocks of peperino, once faced with marble. 

Outside the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at the east 
end, are remains of some extensive building with walls and 
arches of peperino and travertine, and later additions in brick- 
faced concrete. These are evidently no part of the temple, 
and may be portions of the outbuildings belonging to the 
Carceres of the Circus Maximus. 

The above mentioned buildings are all within the Forum 
Boarium and inside the limits of the Servian wall, which 

^ The magnificent collection of works of art made by King Attains was 
bequeathed by him to the Roman people. 
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Mparates the Forv,m Boarium from the Forum Olitorium. The 
Pmia FluTMntawi, which was near the "ponte rotto," led from 
one Forum into the other, and near thie gate, within the 
enclosure of the Forum Olitorium stood a gfoup of three 
temples eet close together side bj side. Kemains of these 
still exist built into the walls of the Church of S. Niccolo in 
Carcore. Figure 45 shows their plan, with indications of the 
parts which still exist Parts of the three are shown on a 




Fig. 4E. 

Plan of the three Tomplea on the site of S. Niccolo in CiTcert. 

The put within the line A A is that shown on • fragment of the nurble 

plan. The btadt ahowa what still eiist& 

fragment of the marble plan of Sevenia, as is shown by the 
line on the annexed figure. The central and largest temple 
is Ionic, hexasiyle and prripteral ; one side of its Cdla wall still 
partly exists, huilt of large blocks of travertine, of which the 
four existing columns also are constructed. 

The next in size also is Ionic, htxasiyle and perijiterai except 
at the back ; seven of its columns exist ; the third and smallest 
is Tuscan hexaslyU and peripteral; five columns are still stand- 
ing. The latter two temples are built partly of travertine 
and partly of peperino, and the whole group dates probably 
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from the early years of the empire. It is probable that two 
of these temples were dedicated to Sjm and to Juno SospiUiy^ 
the dedication of the third is unknown.^ It has been supposed 
to be the Temple of Fietas, but wrongly, as that was destroyed 
to make room for the theatre of Marcellus. The Temple of 
Jwu> SospUa was built in 197 RC, by C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
in fulfilment of a vow made before battle ; Livy, xxxii 30. 

The Temple of Spes was founded by M. Attilius Calatinus ; 
Livy (xxiv. 47) speaks of it as being outside the Porta Carmen- 
taliSf and mentions its destruction by fire in 213 B.C. It was 
rebuilt the next year by a decree of the Senate; see Livy, 
XXV. 7. It was again rebuilt after a fire in the year A.D. 17 ; 
Tac. ^7171. ii 49 ; in this passage Tacitus mentions a Temple of 
Janus in the Forum Oliiorium, but temples to this deity were 
usually of a form different to the three of which remains still 
exist in S. Niccolo. A considerable part of the porticoes of 
these temples was standing in the sixteenth century, project- 
ing into the modem street, and are shown in one of the 
drawings in Du Perac's Festigj di Ronuu See also Labacco, 
Architetturay 1557 ; Ann. Inst, 1850, p. 347 ; and Mon, InsL 
V. 24. A considerable part of the travertine paving of the 
Forum Olitorium has recently been discovered near this group 
of temples; see Bull Comm. Arch. Bom, 1875, p. 165 seq. 

The Forticus Odavice and the temples it enclosed was one 
of the most magnificent groups of buildings in the Begio which 
took its name from the Circus Flaminius, It stood near the 

^ An early Latin or Etruscan form of Juno, worshipped specially at 
Lanuvium, where a large temple and grove were dedicated to her; in 
the latter was preserved a sacred snake. Juno Sospita is represented as a 
warlike goddess, armed with spear and shield, and wearing a goat's skin 
over her head. In the British Museum an early Grseco-Etruscan Amphora 
has a representation of a contest hetween Hercules and Juno Sospita. A 
very noble statue of her is preserved in the round hall of the Vatican. 

3 Bum, in his valuable work, Borne and the Campagna (p. 306, note i.), 
suggests that the third temple may have been that to Apollo Medieus, 
mentioned by Livy (xl. 51), as being **post Spei ad Tiberim," 
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Theatre of Marcellus, and its site is now partly occupied by 
some of the most squalid streets of the Ghetto, which are 
soon to be pulled down : important discoveries will probably 
be made when this is done. Even now existing remains, 
partly hidden by modem buildings, with the help of a frag- 
ment of the marble plan, enable the arrangement of the whole 
group to be fairly well made out. The Porticos Odavice was 
built by Augustus on the site of the Porticos MeteUiy founded 
in 146 B.C. by the Pro-praetor Q. Metellus Macedonicus ; it 
must not be confounded with the neighbouring Porticos Odavia^ 
built by Cn. Octavius, the conqueror of King Perseus in 168 
B.a, Livy, xlv. 6 and 42, and rebuilt by Augustus under the 
same name, as is recorded in the Ancyrsean inscription — 
PORTIC VM • AD • CmC VM • FL AMINIVM • QVAM • SVM • 
APPELLAEI • PASSVS • EX • NOMINE • EIVS • QVI • PRIO- 
EEMEODEMINSOLOFECERATOCTAVIAM. This 
latter building was close to the Theatre of Pompey, but no 
remains of it are known to exist. 

The full name of the other group of buildings was the 
Porticos lAvicB et OctavicBy as it was dedicated by Augustus in 
the joint names of his wife and sister ; Suet Aug. 29 ; Ovid, 
Art, i. 69, and iii 391. 

It consisted of a very large quadrangle with an open 
colonnade all round it and a central porch with pedimental 
roof. Within this enclosure stood two temples, dedicated to 
Jupiter Stator and Juno Eegina, both of which were founded in 
the 2d century B.a but were probably completely rebuilt by 
Augustus. The Temple of Juno was first built by M. ^milius 
Lepidus in 179 B.C. as a thank-offering for his victories over 
the Ligurians, and the Temple of Jupiter Stator was consecrated 
at the same time ; see Livy, xxxix. 2, and xl. 52. 

According to Pliny the statues of Juno and Jupiter were 
each carried by mistake into the wrong temple, and were 
allowed to remain there because it thus appeared that each 
deity had thus chosen a special resting-place. 
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Angelo, consisting of three marble columns with composite 
capitals, which formed the western angle of the templa 

In the church of S. Maria in Portico ^ are built up some 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and the space between 
the two temples is marked by the width of the Via della 
Tribuna. Near the middle of this street remains were dis- 
covered of the Schola OdaviiF, which stood at the back of the 
temples ; behind the Schola were the libraries, one for Latin 
and the other for Greek books, with the Curia OdavuB between 
them. 

The fragment of the marble plan which shows the Poriicus 
Odavio!, shows also on its north-west side the enclosure round 
the Temple of Hercules Musarum (the Greek Heracles Musa- 
getes\ separated from the Porticus only by a street This 
temple was built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the friend of the 
poet Ennius, probably out of the rich spoils taken by him 
from the ^tolians in 187 B.C. ; Livy (xxxix. 5) gives a list 
of the immense treasures which formed this spoil. In this 
temple were placed statues of Hercules playing the lyre, 
surrounded by the nine muses, hence the epithet, Musagetes ; 
these statues were modelled in terra-cotta (Jiglina opera) by 
the celebrated painter Zeuxis; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 
36, § 66. 

The above mentioned fragment of the marble plan which 
is inscribed AEDIS • HERC VLIS • MVSAR(vm) does not show 
the temple itself, but only a part of its surrounding Porticus 
or quadrangular colonnade, which was added by L. Marcius 
Philippus, the stepfather of Augustus, who also rebuilt the 
temple itself ; Suet Aug. 29 ; Martial, v. 49, 12 ; and Ovid, 
Fast. vi. 799. Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxv. 37) calls this enclosure 
the Poriicus Philippic and says that in it stood three statues by 
the Greek sculptor Antiphilus — ^Liber Pater, Alexander the 
Great as a boy, and the death of Hippolytus when his horses 
were frightened by the bull sent by Poseidoa 

^ So CftUed from iti podtion within the PortUui Odavice. 
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No remains of these buildings are now visible, but parts 
will probably be discovered during the approaching demoli- 
tion of the old street to the north-west of the Porticus Odavioe, 

The so-called Temple of Neptune is built into the walls of 
the former Dogam di Terra in the Piazza di pietra. Its real 
name is doubtful. The Porticos Neptuni or Posidonium was 
bmlt by Agrippa to commemorate his naval victories ; on its 
walls were paintings of the adventures of Jason and the 
Argonauts, whence it was also called the Porticus Argonaut- 
arum ; Dion Cass. liiL 27, and IxvL 24 ; Martial iii. 20, and 
Spartian, Hadr, 19. 

It stood not far from the Pantheon, and the existing 
remains in the Dogana agree very well with its probable site. 
The parts still existing are eleven fine Corinthian columns of 
Luna marble with their entablature, a long piece of the side 
wall of the Cella^ and a short bit of one of the end walls; 
these are built of long blocks of peperino, once cased with 
marble. 

The ceiling of the peristyle, instead of having the usual 
marble slabs with moulded coffers (hcwnaria), is formed by 
a concrete barrel vault, once decorated with painted stucco 
reliefs. This, and the second-rate style of the Corinthian 
capitals and enriched cornice with its pvlvinated or swelling 
frieze, show that the building is considerably later than the 
time of Augustus, which, however, is not conclusive against 
its being the Temple of Neptune, for that was injured in the 
fire of A.D. 80, and may have been mostly rebuilt. 

The existing piece of the Cella wall has recently been 
exposed to view by the removal of the modem wall which 
blocked up the eleven columns ; and in 1878 excavations made 
under the surrounding houses exposed remains of an extensive 
peribolus, forming a court or Porticus nearly 330 feet square, 
in the centre of which the temple stood, raised on a podium. 
The existing parts of the temple and the line of the outer 
Porticus are shown on fig 46, 
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The outer wall of the peribolus was of peperino, probably 
marble lined, and within were rows of columns forming a 
covered walk all round like a cathedral cloister; see Bull 
Comm. Arch, Mun. Bom, vi. Tav. iv. 

Another supposition about this building is, that it was the 
Temple of Hadnaii^ mentioned in the Mirabilia Bonue as being 
near this site. Urlichs, Codex topogr, p. 107. 

Near these remains in the Dogana is a slight elevation 
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Fig. 46. 

Remains of the so-called '' Temple of Neptune/* showing the probable 
extent of the recently-discovered porticos round it. 

A. Existing Corinthian columns. 

B. Part of the paving of the peribolus. 

C. End wall of the Cella. 

D. Existing part of the porticus, buried under the modem houses. 

E. Church of S. Stefano. 

F. Piazza di S. Iguazio. 



called Monte Gitorio, on which stands the modem Parliament 
house. 

It is very probable that this mound is formed by remains 
of the once large and magnificent temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose sculptured column stands near. Parts of a very massive 
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travertine wall and arcade are visible in the walls of several 
modem palaces by and on Monte Gitorio. 

The existing column of M. Aurelius stood in front of the 
temple, and the whole was surrounded by an extensive j>eri- 
bolus forming a sort of Forum not unlike that of Trajan, 
though on a less magnificent scale ; see Ann. Inst. 1852, p. 338, 
and Mon. Inst. v. Tav. 40. 

No remains now exist of the immense hall called the 
Diribitorium, which was built by Agrippa as a place for scrutiny 
of the votes given by the Comitia in the adjacent Septa Julia. 
It was remarkable for the enormous span of its wooden roof, 
which Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvL 24) mentions as one of the 
wonders of Eome, and which, according to Dion Gassius (Iv. 
8), exceeded that of any other roof in the world. It was used 
under the later empire for theatrical shows; Suet Cal. 18; 
and in the reign of Severus was pulled down on account of 
the roof having become unsafe ; Dion Cass. loc. cit. 

The Septa Julia appears to have been a large covered 
Porticos or rectangular building supported by rows of piers, 
forming seven parallel lines of aisles. It was begun by Julius 
Csesar (Gicero, Ad Att. iv. 16) and completed by Agrippa in 
the same year as the consecration of the Pantheon, 27 B.C. ; 
Dion Cass. liii. 23. 

This building was intended as a voting place for the 
Comitia Ceniuriata, who before that had met in an open space 
in the Campus Martius divided into compartments, one for 
each century f by stakes and ropes stretched across them. 

The Septa Julia, so called in honour of its founder, was 
a very large and magnificent building decorated with marble 
linings and rows of statues, among which Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 4) mentions statues of Olympus, Pan, and Chiron with 
his pupil Achilles, the authorship of which in his time had 
been forgotten. The Septa Julia contained Rostra for orations, 
and was sometimes used for gladiatorial fights ; see Dion Cass. 
Ivi. 1, and Iv. 8 ; and Suet. Aug. 43. In later times the Septa 
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appears to have become a great bazaar or exchange; see 
Martial, iL 14-5, and x. 80, 4. 

Fragments of the marble plan represent this building as it 
was in the time of Severus; the plan is inscribed SAEPTa 
JiiUA, and agrees with the existing remains under the Church 
of S. Maria in Via Lata, the Palazzo Doria and adjacent 
buildings. 

Eight rows of travertine piers, 3 feet 4 inches square, are 
still visible; five rows under the church, each consisting of 
five piers, and three rows under the Doria palace, each with 
eight or nine piers. The travertine appears to have been 
covered with painted stucco or marble casing. 

The position of the Si^ia Julia was on the verge of the 
Campus Martius, along the side of the Via Lata, just before 
it ran into its continuation — the Via Flaminia (modem Corso). 

The Temple of Minerva {Chalddica) stood on the site of the 
Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, as the name 
records. It was founded by Pompey the Great, about 60 B.a, 
according to Pliny, HisL Nat, xxvi 7 ; and its dedication is 
recorded in an inscription now lost, which was copied by 
Marliano, and is quoted by Nardini, Bama AnticOy Ed. Nibby, 
1820, iii 130. It is, however, possible that it was another 
temple to Minerva, which Pompey built out of his oriental 
spoils, as Dion Cassius attributes the founding of the " Temple 
of MinervOy tchich was called Chaicidicumy" to Augustus. Dion 
Cassius (Ixvi. 24) records that the Temple of Minerva Chalddica 
was restored by Domitian after the very destructive fire in 
A.D. 80., together with the adjoining Isamm and Serapceum, 
Fulvio and Marliano describe extensive remains of the temple 
as existing in the sixteenth century, adjoining the Dominican 
ChurcL 

In the latter part of the second century, A.D., the worship 
of Egyptian deities became very popular in Some, especially 
under Commodus, Caracalla, and Severus Alexander ; temples 
to Isis and Serapis were built close by the Temple of Minerva, 
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and appear to have been decorated with statues and obelisks 
imported from Egypt. A large number of Egyptian pieces of 
sculpture have been at different times found under and near 
the Church of S. Stefano del Gacco, among them three small 
obelisks, one of which stands in the Piazza of the Pantheon, 
another in the Piazza of S. Maria sopra Minerva, and a third, 
discovered in 1882, now lies in the Piazza del GoUegio 
Romano, together with a very curious gray granite column, 
round which are sculptured reliefs of Egyptian deities, re- 
sembling in style sculpture of the Ptolemaic period. See 
Le Scqperte deW Iseo Campense in BttlL Comm. Arch. Bom. for 
1883; Ann. Inst, for 1853; and Fea, MisceU. ccliv. 112. On 
this site were found the two Egyptian lions in granite, which 
have recently been moved into the Capitoline Museum from 
their former site at the foot of the great flight of steps leading 
up to the Capitol ; their places are now occupied by modem 
copies. The statue of Isis, in the *' hall of the dying gladiator,'' 
in the Capitol, and the colossal figure of the Nile surrounded 
by boys (see page 261), in the Vatican, were also found here ; 
the statue of Minerva which is near that of the Nile, accord- 
ing to one account was found on the site of the Temple of 
Minerva. 

Juvenal {Sat. vi. 529) speaks of the Temple of Isis as being 
near the Septa JtUia, which he calk the OvUe, or sheepfold, from 
its pen-like divisions for the voters. 

The three temples to Minerva ChatddicOy Isis, and Serapis, 
are catalogued in the Cwriosum under Regio ix. ; see Urlichs, 
Codex topogr. p. 14. Part of the Serapceum or Temple of Serapis 
is shown on one of the fragments of the marble plan; see 
Jordan, Forma wrhis Romx, 

The temple of Venus and Rome, by far the largest of all the 
temples in Eome, was designed by the Emperor Hadrian, and 
criticised by the distinguished Greek architect and engineer 
Apollodorus of Damascus; Spartian, Hadr. 19, and Dion Cass. 
Ixix. 4 ; see page 308. 
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Apollodorus remarked that it should be raised on a high 
Stylobdte, so as to command the Sacra Via, and that the space 
under it should be utilised to contain scenery and machinery 
for use in the neighbouring amphitheatre, that is, the Colos- 
seum. It appears from the existing remains that Hadrian 
adopted these suggestions, and there is probably no truth in 
Dion Cassius's statement that Apollodorus was put to death 
by Hadrian in revenge for his criticism, an act which would 
have been quite at variance with what is known about 
Hadrian's character. 

This temple which consists of two Cellce set back to back 
was dedicated to Femis Felix and Bama Sterna; it was left 
unfinished by Hadrian, and completed by Antoninus Pius. In 
the reign of Maxentius it was much injured by fire, and its 
restoration was begun by him, and carried out by Constantine ; 
Amm. MarcelL xvL 10. It was a decastyle j^seudo- dipteral 
building, having, that is, ten columns at each end, and those 
at the side set at a considerable distance from the Cella wall ; 
see fig. 47. These columns were of white Athenian marble of 
the Corinthian order. Being dedicated to two deities the CeUa 
was made double, thus forming two nearly square halls with 
large apses at one end. Externally the double character of 
the temple did not appear, as the two CeUce were treated as 
one, being surrounded with one continuous peristyle. 

In the apses were colossal statues of Venus and Eome, the 
pedestals for which still partly exist. ^ 

The side walls of the Cellar were surrounded with rows of 
porphyry columns, set between niches containing statues. 
The vaults of the CdUz were of barrel or semi-circular form, 
enriched with deeply sunk coffers decorated with stucco 
mouldings and rosettes, all richly gilt and painted. The 
vaults over the two apses are still well preserved, and 

^ Silver statues to Marcus Aurelius aud his wife Faustina were placed 
here by the senate, and in front of them an altar, at which sacrifice was 
offered by newly married people ; Dion Cass. Ixxi. 31. 
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In the Temple of Juno was also a statue of Venus by 
Philiscus, and several statues by Praxiteles. In the Temple 
of Jupiter was a group of the struggle between Pan and 
Olympus, the work of Heliodonis, a Venus at the bath by 
Daedalus, and another statue of Venus by Polycharmus. 
Pliny also says that in the Schola was the much admired 
Thespian .Cupid by Praxiteles ; (see also Cicero, In Verremy II. 
iv. 4 and 135). 

In some part of the Porticus was a statue of Aphrodite by 
Phidias, which Pliny says was of extraordinary beauty. In 
the Curia was a statue of Cupid holding a thunderbolt, but 
by what sculptor had been forgotten ; Pliny mentions this as 
one of the instances of Eoman indifference in artistic matters. 

In the Schola were also fine paintings of Hesione and Philip 
of Macedon, Alexander the Great and Minerva, the work of 
Antiphilus {Hist. Nat. xxxv. 37) ; and many fine statues by 
unknown sculptors, namely, four satyrs, one bearing on his 
shoulders Liber Pater (Bacchus), veiled with a palla, another 
canying Libera (Proserpine), a third bearing a weeping child, a 
fourth giving another figure drink out of a crater. There 
were also two statues of Auras, female figures representing 
the winds, veiling themselves with their robes; Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 4. 

In front of the original Porticus MeteUi had been placed 
bronze statues of Alexander the Great, and twenty-four of 
his friends, represented as horsemen, the work of Lysippus, 
made in commemoration of the death of many of Alexander's 
ofiicers at the battle of Granicus. These were brought to 
Some by Metellus in 146 B.C., from their original position at 
Dium, and were afterwards set in the Porticus Octavice, Pliny, 
HisL Nat. xxxiv. 19 ; VelL Pat i. 11, 3 ; Arrian, ATiab. I. xvi 4. 

Other works of art among these richly decorated buildings 
are mentioned by various authors. 

The Curia Odavice was frequently used for meetings of the 
Senate, as, for example, when they assembled to do honour 

2c 
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Angelo, consisting of three marble columns with composite 
capitals, which formed the western angle of the templa 

In the church of S. Maria in Portico ^ are built up some 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Staior, and the space between 
the two temples is marked by the width of the Via della 
Tribuna. Near the middle of this street remains were dis- 
covered of the Schola Octavice, which stood at the back of the 
temples ; behind the Schola were the libraries, one for Latin 
and the other for Greek books, with the Curia Octavice between 
them. 

The fragment of the marble plan which shows the Porticus 
Octavice, shows also on its north-west side the enclosure round 
the Temple of Hercutes Musarum (the Greek Herades Mvsa- 
getes)y separated from the Porticus only by a street. This 
temple was built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the friend of the 
poet Ennius, probably out of the rich spoils taken by him 
from the -^tolians in 187 B.C. ; Livy (xxxix. 5) gives a list 
of the immense treasures which formed this spoil. In this 
temple were placed statues of Hercules playing the lyre, 
surrounded by the nine muses, hence the epithet, Musagetes ; 
these statues were modelled in terra-cotta {figlina opera) by 
the celebrated painter Zeuxis; see Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxv. 
36, § 66. 

The above mentioned fragment of the marble plan which 
is inscribed AEDIS • HERCVLIS • MVSAK(vm) does not show 
the temple itself, but only a part of its surrounding Porticus 
or quadrangular colonnade, which was added by L. Marcius 
Philippus, the stepfather of Augustus, who also rebuilt the 
temple itself; Suet Aug, 29; Martial, v. 49, 12; and Ovid, 
Fast, vi. 799. Pliny {Hist, Nat, xxxv. 37) calls this enclosure 
the Porticus Philippic and says that in it stood three statues by 
the Greek sculptor Antiphilus — Liber Pater, Alexander the 
Great as a boy, and the death of Hippolytus when his horses 
were frightened by the bull sent by Poseidon. 

^ So called from its position within the Porticu$ Oetavug, 
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No remains of these buildings are now visible, but parts 
will probably be discovered during the approaching demoli- 
tion of the old street to the north-west of the Porticos Odavice. 

The so-called Temple of Neptwne is built into the walls of 
the former Dogana di Terra in the Piazza di pietra. Its real 
name is doubtful. The Porticos Neptuni or Posidonium was 
built by Agrippa to commemorate his naval victories ; on its 
walls were paintings of the adventures of Jason and the 
Argonauts, whence it was also called the Porticos Argonaut- 
arum; Dion Cass. liii. 27, and Ixvi. 24; Martial iii. 20, and 
Spartian, Eadr. 19. 

It stood not far from the Pantheon, and the existing 
remains in the Dogana agree very well with its probable site. 
The parts still existing are eleven fine Corinthian columns of 
Lima marble with their entablature, a long piece of the side 
wall of the CeUa^ and a short bit of one of the end walls; 
these are built of long blocks of peperino, once cased with 
marble. 

The ceiling of the peristyle^ instead of having the usual 
marble slabs with moulded coflfers {laconaria), is formed by 
a concrete barrel vault, once decorated with painted stucco 
reliefs. This, and the second-rate style of the Corinthian 
capitals and enriched cornice with its pulvinated or swelling 
frieze, show that the building is considerably later than the 
time of Augustus, which, however, is not conclusive against 
its being the Temple of Neptune, for that was injured in the 
fire of A.D. 80, and may have been mostly rebuilt. 

The existing piece of the Oella wall has recently been 
exposed to view by the removal of the modem wall which 
blocked up the eleven columns ; and in 1878 excavations made 
under the surrounding houses exposed remains of ah extensive 
periboluSj forming a court or Porticus nearly 330 feet square, 
in the centre of which the temple stood, raised on a podium. 
The existing parts of the temple and the line of the outer 
Porticus are shown on fig 46, 
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The outer wall of the peribolns was of peperino, probably 
marble lined, and within were rows of columns forming a 
covered walk all round like a cathedral cloister; see Bull 
Comm. Arch, Mun. Rom, vi. Tav. iv. 

Another supposition about this building is, that it was the 
Temple of Hadrian, mentioned in the MirabUia Romae as being 
near this site. Urlichs, Codex topogr, p. 107. 

Near these remains in the Dogana is a slight elevation 
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Fig. 46. 

Remains of the so-called '' Temple of Neptune," showing the probable 
extent of the recently-discovered porticus round it. 

A. Existing Corinthian columns. 

B. Part of the paving of the peribolus. 

C. End wall of the Cella. 

D. Existing i>art of the porticus, buried under the modem houses. 

E. Church of S. Stefano. 

F. Piazza di S. Ignazio. 



called Monte Citorio, on which stands the modem Parliament 
house. 

It is very probable that this mound is formed by remains 
of the once large and magnificent temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose sculptured column stands near. Parts of a very massive 
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travertine wall and arcade are visible in the walls of several 
modem palaces by and on Monte Gitorio. 

The existing column of M. Aurelius stood in front of the 
temple, and the whole was surroimded by an extensive peri- 
holvs forming a sort of Forum not unlike that of Trajan, 
though on a less magnificent scale ; see Ann, InsL 1852, p. 338, 
and Mon, Inst. v. Tav. 40. 

No remains now exist of the immense hall called the 
Dinbitoritim, which was built by Agrippa as a place for scrutiny 
of the votes given by the ComUia in the adjacent Septa Julia. 
It was remarkable for the enormous span of its wooden roof, 
which Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxvi 24) mentions as one of the 
wonders of Eome, and which, according to Dion Cassius (Iv. 
8), exceeded that of any other roof in the world It was used 
imder the later empire for theatrical shows; Suet. Col. 18; 
and in the reign of Severus was pulled down on account of 
the roof having become unsafe ; Dion Cass. he. cit. 

The Septa Jvlia appears to have been a large covered 
Forticus or rectangular building supported by rows of piers, 
forming seven parallel lines of aisles. It was begun by Julius 
CsBsar (Cicero, Ad Att. iv. 16) and completed by Agrippa in 
the same year as the consecration of the Pantheon, 27 B.C. ; 
Dion Cass. liii. 23. 

This building was intended as a voting place for the 
ComUia Centuriata, who before that had met in an open space 
in the Campus Martins divided into compartments, one for 
each century^ by stakes and ropes stretched across them. 

The Septa JtUia, so called in honour of its founder, was 
a very large and magnificent building decorated with marble 
linings and rows of statues, among which Pliny {Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 4) mentions statues of Olympus, Pan, and Chiron with 
his pupil Achilles, the authorship of which in his time had 
been forgotten. The Septa Jvlia contained Rostra for orations, 
and was sometimes used for gladiatorial fights ; see Dion Cass. 
IvL 1, md Iv. 8 ; and Suet. Aug. 43. In later times the Septa 
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appears to have become a great bazaar or exchange; see 
Martial, il 14-5, and x. 80, 4. 

Fragments of the marble plan represent this building as it 
was in the time of Severus; the plan is inscribed SAEPTa 
JuhIA, and agrees with the existing remains under the Church 
of S. Maria in Via Lata, the Palazzo Doria and adjacent 
buildings. 

Eight rows of travertine piers, 3 feet 4 inches square, are 
still visible; five rows under the church, each consisting of 
five piers, and three rows under the Doria palace, each with 
eight or nine piers. The travertine appears to have been 
covered with painted stucco or marble casing. 

The position of the Sq)ta Julia was on the verge of the 
Campus Martius, along the side of the Via Lata, just before 
it ran into its continuation — the Via Flaminia (modem Corso). 

The Temple of Minerva (Chalcidica) stood on the site of the 
Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, as the name 
records. It was founded by Pompey the Great, about 60 B.a, 
according to Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxvi 7 ; and its dedication is 
recorded in an inscription now lost, which was copied by 
Marliano, and is quoted by Nardini, Roma Antica, Ed. Nibby, 
1820, iii. 130. It is, however, possible that it was another 
temple to Minerva, which Pompey built out of his oriental 
spoils, as Dion Cassius attributes the founding of the " Temple 
of Minerva, which was called Chalddicum^" to Augustus. Dion 
Cassius (Ixvi. 24) records that the Temple of Minerva Chalcidica 
was restored by Domitian after the very destructive fire in 
A.D. 80., together with the adjoining Isasum and Serapceum. 
Fulvio and Marliano describe extensive remains of the temple 
as existing in the sixteenth century, adjoining the Dominican 
ChurcL 

In the latter part of the second century, A.D., the worship 
of Egyptian deities became very popular in Eome, especially 
under Commodus, Caracalla, and Severus Alexander ; temples 
to Isis and Serapis were built close by the Temple of Minerva, 
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and appear to have been decorated with statues and obelisks 
imported from Egypt. A large number of Egyptian pieces of 
sculpture have been at different times found under and near 
the Church of S. Stefano del Gacco, among them three small 
obelisks, one of which stands in the Piazza of the Pantheon, 
another in the Piazza of S. Maria sopra Minerva, and a third, 
discovered in 1882, now lies in the Piazza del CoUegio 
Romano, together with a very curious gray granite column, 
round which are sculptured reliefs of Egyptian deities, re- 
sembling in style sculpture of the Ptolemaic period. See 
Le Scoperte ddV Iseo Campense in Bull Comm. Arch, Bom. for 
1883; Ann. Inst, for 1853; and Fea, MiscdL ccliv. 112. On 
this site were found the two Egyptian lions in granite, which 
have recently been moved into the Capitoline Museum from 
their former site at the foot of the great flight of steps leading 
up to the Capitol ; their places are now occupied by modem 
copies. The statue of Isis, in the " hall of the dying gladiator," 
in the Capitol, and the colossal figure of the Nile surrounded 
by boys (see page 261), in the Vatican, were also found here ; 
the statue of Minerva which is near that of the Nile, accord- 
ing to one account was found on the site of the Temple of 
Minerva. 

Juvenal (Sat, vi. 529) speaks of the Temple of Isis as being 
near the Septa Julia, which he calls the Oviky or sheepfold, from 
its pen-like divisions for the voters. 

The three temples to Minerva Chalcidica, IsiSj and Serapis, 
are catalogued in the Ouriosum under Eegio ix. ; see Urlichs, 
Codex topogr, p. 14. Part of the Serapcevm or Temple of Serapis 
is shown on one of the fragments of the marble plan; see 
Jordan, Forma urbis Bomce, 

The temple of Ventis and Bomey by far the largest of all the 
temples in Rome, was designed by the Emperor Hadrian, and 
criticised by the distinguished Greek architect and engineer 
Apollodorus of Damascus; Spartian, Hadr, 19, and Dion Cass. 
I'-^'x. 4 ; see page 308. 
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ApoUodoms remarked that it should be raised on a high 
Stylobate, so as to command the Sacra FlOy and that the space 
under it should be utilised to contain scenery and machinery 
for use in the neighbouring amphitheatre, that is, the Colos- 
seum. It appears from the existing remains that Hadrian 
adopted these suggestions, and there is probably no truth in 
Dion Cassius's statement that Apollodoiiis was put to death 
by Hadrian in revenge for his criticism, an act which would 
have been quite at variance with what is known about 
Hadrian's character. 

This temple which consists of two CeUoi set back to back 
was dedicated to Venus Felix and Jioma Sterna ; it was left 
unfinished by Hadrian, and completed by Antoninus Pius. In 
the reign of Maxentius it was much injured by fire, and its 
restoration was begun by him, and carried out by Constantine ; 
A mm. MarcelL xvi 10. It was a decastyle pseudo- dipteral 
building, having, that is, ten colunms at each end, and those 
at the side set at a considerable distance from the Cella wall ; 
see fig. 47. These columns were of white Athenian marble of 
the Corinthian order. Being dedicated to two deities the Cella 
was made double, thus forming two nearly square halls with 
large apses at one end. Ext<3mally the double character of 
the temple did not appear, as the two Cellce were treated as 
one, being surrounded with one continuous peristyle. 

In the apses were colossal statues of Venus and Eome, the 
pedestals for which still partly exist.^ 

The side walls of the Cellce were surrounded with rows of 
porph3rry columns, set between niches containing statues. 
The vaults of the Cellce were of barrel or semi-circular form, 
enriched with deeply sunk cofifers decorated with stucco 
mouldings and rosettes, all richly gilt and painted. The 
vaults over the two apses are still well preserved, and 

^ Silver statues to Marcus Aurelius and his wife Faustina were placed 
here by the senate, and in front of them on altar, at which sacrifice was 
offered by newly married people ; Dion Cass. Izxi. 81. 
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retain aome of their rich ornaments modelled in camttUum 
marmareum. 

The wailfi are of brick-faced concrete, once wholly lined 




Fig. 47. 
Plan of the Temple of Venmi and Rome. 

with slabs of marble ; restorations after the fire in the reign 
of Maxeatius can be traced among the existing walls of the 
Cella ; in which brick-atampa exist both of the time of Hadrian 
and of Maxentius and Constantine. 

The pediment was decorated with sculpture, as is shown 
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on Beveral first brasses of Hadrian, with the legend EOILH 
.^TERN.^ or VENERI FELICI. See fig. 48. 

A fragment of a bas-relief shows the sculpture in the 
tympanum of one of the pediments representing Mars and 
lihea Sylvia, the wolf and the twins with Faustulus standing 
by, and other figures. 

The roof of the temple was covered with bronze tiles 
plated with gold, which remained in 
their place till they were stripped otT 
by Pope Honorius I. (625-40) and 
used to cover the Basilica of S. Fet«r; 
see Anaatasius Biblio., Vita Honor. 
I. Ed. Biancliini, 1718. These tiles 
were stolen by the Saracens during 
their invasion of ^e Leonine City in 
846 A.D. Fig. ,8. 

The floor of the temple was in Temple of Venus and Homo, 
rich opus sediU mosaic of coloured as shown od the reverse of 
marbles and red and green porphyry ; ' ^'"* ^^^^ °^ Hadrian, 
many loose fragments of this have been found. 

This enormous temple stood in on outer Peribolvs or Poriicus 
with a colonnade of about 180 gigantic columns in red and 
gray Egyptian granite and red porphyry, forming a vast sort 
of cloister enclosing rows of statues ; a few pieces of granite 
columns still remain scattered about the periholus. 

The temple and its whole peribol-as stood on an immense 
platform, formed at the end towards the Forum by cutting 
away the tufa rock of a ridge which once connected the 
Palatine and the Esquiline Hills, probably the ancient Veha ; 
seep. 134. > 

At the other end the platform extends beyond the slope 

' Hadrian also completed a temi^^e of mon than equal size and mag- 
nificence at Athena— that dedicated to Olympian Zeiu, which had been 
fouoded bat not carried out many wnturias berore. Some of the columns 
of its dipteral periMylt are itill standing. 
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of tho hill into the valley of the Colosseum, and here its level 
is raised by an enormous bulk of concrete poured in a fluid 
mass and set as hard as a rock. The concrete which came 
imder the walls or columns of the temple is made of broken 
bits of lava, while the main mass is of the softer tufa con- 
crete, used because it had little weight to bear. 

The probable use of the chambers formed in the concrete 
of the platform is mentioned at p. 308. These are chambers 
purposely constructed, and not merely voids left by the 
removal of blocks of stone, as has been asserted. 

Similar chambers appear to have been constructed under 
all the temples of Rome which were set on lofty podia, as, for 
example, in the Temples of Concord, Saturn, Castor, and 
Divus Julius ; see Chap. V. 

Owing to the almost complete disappearance of this once 
immense peribdus colonnade, it is very difficult now to realise 
the stupendous eflfect of grandeur which must have been pro- 
duced by this stately porticos and the temple within its area. 
It extended, as is shown on fig. 47, along the whole rise of 
the Sacra Fto^ and reached across to the edge of the Esquiline 
Hill, where it was bordered by some remains of Nero's Golden 
House which had escaped the demolition of Vespasian and 
Titus. Near the Church of S. Francesca Romana some marble 
steps still exist, which mark its limit at the end which faced 
towards the Forum Magnum. 

At the other end where the platform rises high above the 
level of the valley, access was given by a flight of steps wind- 
ing up at each angle ; the concrete core of these stairs alone 
remains. 

The extreme scantiness of even fragments of marble and 
granite, of which this temple once possessed so enormous a 
quantity, is accounted for by the fact that for centuries its 
ruins were used as a quarry; and finally, during the most 
architecturally degraded period of the history of Rome, the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, all that remained of its marble 
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columns, cornices, and other decorations, were burnt into lime 
in a number of kilns which were constructed in the area of 
the building out of the fireproof porphyry columns with which 
the interior of the two Celke were decorated. 

The identification of these remains with the Temple of 
Venus and Rome admits of no doubt ; its brick-work contains 
stamps dated 123 and 134 in the reign of Hadrian. Spartianus 
describes it as standing on the former site of the Colossus of 
Nero, and Apollodorus's criticism shows that it was near the 
Sacra Via and the Colosseum. Moreover, no other double 
temple of anything approaching the size of this one existed 
in Romai 

That part of the Caelian Hill which immediately faces 
upon the Colosseum is covered with very extensive remains 
of a building partly constructed of massive blocks of traver- 
tine and partly of brick-faced concrete. Of the latter is built 
the enormous peribolus wall which surrounded the whole of 
this spur of the hill ; a great part of it is still very well pre- 
served, though stripped of its marble columns and linings. 
Its brick-work is of the Flavian period ; the external face of 
this massive and lofty wall is decorated with a series of tall 
apsidal recesses and niches, apparently meant to contain 
colossal statues. Remains of mosaic pavements show that 
this great building once extended over and beyond the new 
road, which now leads from the Colosseum to S. Stefano 
Eotondo. 

Under the Campanile and Passionist Monastery of S.S. 
Giovanni e Paolo, within this great peribolus, there still exists 

^ It need hardl}* be said that Mr. Parker's theory, set forth in Archceo- 
logia and elsewhere, as to this being the Porticus Livice is quite without 
foundation. An existing fragment of the marble plan shows that the 
Porticus LivicB had no resemblance to these remains ; moreover, the 
Porticus Livics is recorded to have been in the third R^giOt while this 
building is in the fourth, the one in which the Temple of Venus and 
Rome is catalogued ; see Kotitia^ Urlichs, Codex (opog. pp. &-7. 
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Porta S. Lorenzo. This title is a misnomer, which originated 
in the supposed discovery of a statue of Minerva, which is now 
in the Vatican, among the ruins of the building. It appears, 
however, that this statue really was found by the Temple of 
Minerva Chalcidica (S. Maria sopra Minerva) ; see page 391. 
The building appears to be a Nymphceum^ or a part of some 
baths of about the time of Gallienus, 263-8. In the Middle 
Ages it was known as the Terme di GcUliuno, a name for which 
it is difficult to account. It is a very curiously planned build- 
ing, having a central decagonal hall, vaulted with a dome, and 
once surrounded with a number of rooms radiating from it. 
It was once richly decorated with marble and porphyry, and 
contained a large quantity of statues, many of which have been 
disinterred at different times, among them statues of Hercules, 
Adonis, Venus, Pomona, -^sculapius, and others. A temple 
to Minerva Medica is catalogued in the NotUiay Regio v. 

Somewhat similar ruins, by the neighbouring Basilica of S. 
Croce in Gerusalemme, have been supposed to belong to part 
ol B, Nymphceum of Severus Alexander, 222-235, also mentioned 
in the Noiitia, under Begio v., but a more probable suggestion 
is that of Becker {HancRmchy pp. 547-8), who thinks that they 
are part of the SessoriuTn, a Court of Justice, which is men- 
tioned by the Scholiast on Horace {Schol. Oruq, ad. Hor, Epod. 
V. 100), and by other late writers. 

The Praetorian Guard, who afterwards became so powerful 
and unscrupulous in the making and dethroning of the em- 
perors of Rome,^ were first established in a permanent camp 
by Tiberius, just outside the limits of the city, as they existed 
at that time ; Suet. Tib, 37. A considerable part of Tiberius's 
enclosure wall still exists. 

Within these walls the empire was put up to auction by the 
Praetorians, after the murder of Pertinax in 193 A.D., and 

^ In 6 A.D., when iAi<& JBrariwm MilUare was institated, there were 
nine cohorts of Praetorians, inclading about 10,000 men ; the rest of the 
army contained then twenty-five legions, composed of Roman citizens. 



